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PREFACE. 


Some explanation, perhaps apology, is necessary for 
publishing a new Greek Syntax, when so many similar 
books by really great Greek scholars are in use. My 
object has been to write a Greek Syntax arranged on the 
analytical method, i. by sentences, simple and com- 
pound ; to attempt for Greek what Dr. Kennedy’s in- 
valuable Grammars have done for Latin. Dr. Donaldson’s 
once well-known Greek Grammars are so arranged: they 
are the works of a very able man and a ripe scholar, but 
no one would now accept the local theory of the Cases, 
or the treatment of Conditionals as set forth in them. 

I may perhaps be allowed to explain how I came 
to write this Syntax, and the plan adopted in it, as the 
book, such as it is, is not a mere compilation from other 
Grammars. I have for many years been in the habit of 
jotting down marginal references to constructions. When 
three years ago it was suggested to me that I should 
draw up a Greek Syntax, I began by writing out these 
examples, under their different headings, I thus had an 
outline of rules with many hundred examples, an outline 
which has not been materially departed from. I then 
read or re-read several books bearing on the subject. I 
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need hardly say that my views had to be modified on 
several points of principle, and still more of detail. With 
regard to the examples I do not suppose that I have 
used or referred to one quarter of the original supply. 
For several of my own, again, I have substituted others, 
either because these latter were so familiar as to have 
acquired vested rights with teachers and learners or 
because they were handier. My original outline began 
with Homeric instances, but, as I proceeded, I cut these 
out, and confined myself solely to Attic, chiefly because 
it was represented to me that, when boys write Greek 
Prose or IJambics, they have such a fatal perversity for 
bringing in an Epic word or construction. I need hardly 
say that, when I read Mr. Monro’s masterly Homeric 
Grammar, I felt exceedingly glad that I had suppressed 
my own attempt to deal with so difficult a subject. A 
monumental Greek Grammar should of course begin with 
Homer, and end certainly not before the Hellenistic period, 
proceeding with the grand march of the historic method. 
In a book meant for boys or undergraduates the object 
would, I think, be most practically secured by adding 
appendices, Homeric, Hellenistic, and so forth. But this 
suggestion need not be discussed here. 

The analysis which I have followed is, with some 
variations, the logical method made familiar by Dr. 
Kennedy’s Latin Grammars. For instance, I begin the 


Introduction with a piece of formal logic: the Proposi- 
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tion contains three parts, Subject, Copula, and Predicate. 
Had-I introduced Homeric examples, I should have pro- 
bably commenced with the Verb (fcrn-o, dé6a-o1, Predi- 
eate + Subject), connecting the thought with the form, 
and have attempted to trace thence the gradual growth 
and development of the Sentence. Indeed I might have 
begun earlier with the blunt, but perfectly intelligible 
expression of judgment: v7vos, fool (Predicate only). 
But though the historical method is unquestionably more 
scientific, yet I deliberately adopted the logical for 
several reasons, chiefly because teachers and boys are 
already familiar with it in learning Latin: a double 
advantage, for there is thus no new method to acquire, 
and Greek and Latin can be worked together. 

But, whichever method we pursue, it is equally unwise 
and impossible to be rigidly consistent. Take the Cases, 
for instance. The Nominative is used both as Subject 
and as Predicate. The Accusative and Dative qualify a 
Verb, and so may be regarded as supplementary Predi- 
cates. The Genitive qualifies a Substantive, and thus is 
Adjectival or Attributive : but it may also qualify a Verb, 
and so becomes a supplementary Predicate. It would 
however be absurd to split up the Cases, and range their 
uses under different Chapters. When we come to the 
Compound Sentence one of two courses is open: either 
(1) to treat all the usages of the Moods together, giving 
one chapter to the Indicative, another to the Optative 
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and so on; or (2) to take the different kinds of Subordin- 
ate Sentences, and show how they are expressed by the 
different Moods. Most Grammars adopt the former 
method, and there is much to be said for it, the same, it 
might appear, as for the Cases. This method brings to- 
gether the different usages which often vary so slightly, 
and shade off into one another ; it makes the learner see 
that there are not so many distinct Optatives, but one 
Optative. But experience convinces me that the method 
of sentences is incomparably the most practical and 
easily remembered, while in the hands of a careful teacher 
the unity of each Mood may constantly be pointed out. 
It is far easier for a boy to learn how to express the 
different kinds of Temporal Sentences by treating them 
all together than by dividing them among the Moods. 
All grammars do this for Conditional Sentences, and why 
not for other kinds of Subordinate Sentences which are 
almost equally difficult? However, in order to supple- 
ment the plan adopted in the text, I have in the Index 
given a full register of the uses of each Mood I 
have to a considerable extent adopted Dr. Donaldson’s 
theory of Predicates with some change of nomenclature. 
His division into Primary, Secondary, and Tertiary. 
suggests three progressive and co-ordinate stages, whereas 
a Secondary Predicate is simply an ‘extension and part 
of the whole Predicate, and a Tertiary Predicate is no- 
thing but an ordinary Predicate (Adjective or Participle), 
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not in the Nominative Case. I prefer therefore the terms 
Supplementary, and Oblique (or Dependent). But what- 
ever names we use, I believe that there is nothing which 
gives the learner a greater grasp of a Greek passage 
than a thorough assimilation of this doctrine of Predica- 
tion. Take the Participle for instance, one of the com- 
monest forms of supplementary Predicates, in a Platonic 
paragraph, eg., the Carpenter who is out of sorts and 
calls in the Doctor, or the Parable of the Captain and the 
mutinous Crew: a knowledge of the exact force of the 
Participle in qualifying the main Predication is essential 
towards picking our way through the paragraph, and 
rendering the Greek into adequate English. 

To come to details. The treatment of the Cases 
must be unsatisfactory, in far abler hands than mine. 
The usages of the Accusative and Dative fall easily 
enough under fairly distinct heads. But the Genitive 
seems a wilderness of cross-divisions. I do not see 
how it is possible to assign its usages to the two distinct 
heads of Connexion (Genitive), and Separation (Ablative). 
To take only one case: who shall decide whether the 
Genitive of Value and Price is the true Genitive de- 
noting Connexion, or an Ablative denoting Exchange, ze. 
Separation? Comparative Syntax often is quite power- 
less to help us. Thus the Greek Genitive Absolute 
seems unquestionably to be, as Kriiger pointed out long 


ago, a real Genitive denoting “the sphere within which,” 
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and so the Class, (c.g. Qeod Scdovros, within the sphere of ; 
divine providence); but in Sanskrit the Absolute Case is 
the Locative, in Latin it is Circumstantial, ze. Instru- 
mental, in Old English it was originally a Dative, and 
subsequently a Nominative, in German a Genitive. I 
have with misgivings retained the familiar but unsatisfac- 
tory “ Accusative of Respect ;” it is anyhow as intelligible 
as Professor Goodwin’s “ Accusative of Specification.” 
The Aorist requires more courageous treatment than it 
usually receives, if we are anxious to render Greek into 
correct and idiomatic English, and vice versa. The 
Aorist-Stem denotes an act single, complete, and summed 
wp. In the Indicative this act belongs to the past, 
whether occurring a thousand years ago, or a moment 
ago. When the past is not recent, the Aorist is trans- 
lated by the English past tense, 7AO@ov, I came. But, 
when the act is recent and bears on the present, the 
Greeks could use the Aorist where we use a Perfect, eg. 
Od. v. 172, viv § évOdde xaBBare Saipwv, but now a god 
hath cast me on this shore: Luke v. 26, cidapev mapadoéa 
onpepov, we have seen strange things to-day. Again, where 
the act has occurred a moment ago, the Greeks often used 
the Aorist where we use a Present. Familiar instances 
occur in the Tragedians, éraveoa, I commend ; 4oOnv," 
I am pleased ; edeEdpnv,? I hail. Once more the gnomic 





1 Sopu. A?. 536. 2 Phil. 1314. 
® Llektr. 668. Similarly drémruca, ¢uwia, Evia, ete., ete. 
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or iterative Aorist is represented by the English Past, 
Perfect, or Present Tenses. And lastly in similes we must 
translate the Aorist by a Present, e.g. Il. v. 161, as &¢ 
Aewv Oopwy akn, as a lion springeth and breaketh. So far 
with regard to Principal Sentences. In Subordinate 
Sentences our rendering must be still more elastic, as we 
shall see if we have to turn into Greek the following : 
when I come, have (am) come, shall come, shall have come, 
ererdav éOw: if I had known, et éyvwv: when they had 
gone, éererd) amnrOov : I do not believe what you have said, 
a@ ée£as, not necessarily @ eipyxas (in past Obliqua what 
he had said, the Pluperfect in English, but the Aorist still 
in Greek), 

Thus, startling as the statement seems, the Greek 
Aorist is translateable into almost every English tense 
except the Imperfect. Mr. M. Arnold’s dictum is as 
wise as it is witty: “the Aorist was made for man, and 
not man for the Aorist.” 


? Our English narrative Past Tense is by no means parallel with 
the Greek Aorist. It often is the idiomatic and correct equivalent for 
a Greek (or Latin) Imperfect, i.e. it is descriptive as well as narrative, 
A few minutes’ attention to any ordinary conversation, or almost any 
page of a standard author, would prove this, ¢.g. MacauLay, History 
of England, vol. i. ch. 2. (fin.) :—‘* Still, however, the contest con- 
tinued. He [Charles] assured the Duke of York that Halifax should 
be dismissed from office, and Halifax that the Duke should be sent 
to Scotland. In public he affected implacable resentment against 
Monmouth, and in private conveyed to Monmouth assurances of un- 
alterable affection.” A boy set down to translate these tenses into 
Greek would probably use the Aorist, because he has been required 
to translate the Greek Imperfect by a clumsy, often unnecessary and 
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In dealing with the Moods I have probably (p. 133) 
expressed myself too unhesitatingly that the Optative 
cannot be a past form. Its Secondary endings, and the 
possible loss of the separable augment, make it at least 
conceivable that the Optative was originally past. If 
this were so, a past form would (as in Hebrew, I believe) 
be used to denote a wish. 

I could not treat the Prepositions briefly, and did not 
wish to do so. Nothing seems to me more conventional 
than to pick out two or three uses of zpos for instance, 
and to make the learner believe that these are the dom- 
inant and typical usages. Such a course seems to mea 
great snare. I do not believe that the use of the Preposi- 
tions can be taught in a few formal lessons, they must be 
gradually acquired, like those of the Particles, by con- 
stant observation. 

In the Oratio Obliqua I have introduced the two 
technical terms, Sub-direct and Sub-obliqgue. Personally, 
I prefer names to periphrases when dealing with facts of 
constant recurrence, and I do not find the pupil puzzled. 
But the teacher need not employ the terms if he objects 
to them: the treatment of the chapter does not depend 
on the terms. 


I had prepared a chapter on Particles, but have sup- 





unidiomatic, periphrasis, ‘‘he was affecting,”’ ‘“‘kept on conveying,” 
etc. Much more correctly T. K. Arnold of old taught us on p. 1 that 
“the dog howled all night” required an Imperfect in Latin, 
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pressed it, as the book already has outrun its intended 
length. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge my special 
obligations, to authors and to friends. 

Of books, besides old guides such as Jelf and Donald- 
son, Liddell and Scott, I have found the following most 
useful :— 

(1) Kriiger’s Griechische Sprachlehre. This is, all 
round, the most useful Greek Grammar I know. It is 
a vast treasury of well-chosen instances covering the 
whole range of so-called classical Greek Literature. 
Even if you do not always agree with his arrangement 
or conclusions, Kriiger always furnishes ample materials 
for induction. In substituting a better example for the 
one which I had originally noted, I have found Kriiger 
incomparable. 

(2) Madvig’s Syntax of the Greek Language, especially 
of the Attic dialect. It would be impertinent in me to 
praise this well-known work by the great scholar. There 
seems to be nothing at second-hand in it. 

(3) Goodwin’s Moods and Tenses, and Greek Grammar. 
The first-named book by this accomplished scholar is of 
the greatest value. He has revolutionised the treatment 
of the Conditionals; his treatment of Final and semi- 
Final Sentences is hardly less striking. I have ventured 
to embody the substance of two of his papers in the 
Journal of Philology in a note on éuv and ei. 
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(4) Curtius’s Student's Greek Grammar, and Elueida- 
tions to the Greek Grammar. Both books are most 
instructive; the great philologer’s Syntax is singularly 
vigorous, fresh, and suggestive. 

(5) Notes on Constructions in Mr. A. Sidgwick’s In- 
troduction to Greek Prose Composition. Most practical and 
incisive. 

(6) Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, in his edition 
of the Apology. I must record my great gratitude to 
this lamented author. No book that I know of bearing 
on Greek Syntax is so suggestive: no Greek scholar of 
our time seems to me to combine, in so marked a degree, 
fine taste, subtlety, and sound judgment. 

I wish also to express my gratitude for the help afforded 
in Professor Jebb’s editions of the plays of Sophocles 
and selections from the Attic Orators. 

I have sparingly alluded to books of reference, and 
then only to such as are easily procurable, such as 
Professor M. Miiller’s Essays. It would be useless to 
refer boys, or most undergraduates (I suppose), to Del- 
briick’s Syntaktische Forschungen for the comparative 
treatment of Greek Syntax, and the probable evolution 
of usages and constructions. But while the latter part 
of this Grammar was in the press, Mr. D, B. Monro pub- 
lished his long looked-for Homeric Grammar. It is a 
book with which every teacher of Greek should be 
thoroughly familiar, and to parts of which he may con- 
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veniently refer his pupils for the origin and explanation 
of Greek constructions. Mr. Monro has kindly per- 
mitted me, in my Index, to refer to certain paragraphs 
in his work. 

I have to thank several friends for much help. 
Mr. A. Sidgwick has been kind enough to go through 
the whole of the proofs. Iam deeply sensible that in so 
doing he has most materially added to any value which 
this book may possess. I have also to thank two old 
friends for reading through some chapters with me, 
and giving me the advantage of their views,—Professor 
Butcher of Edinburgh, and Mr. F. Storr of Merchant 
Taylors. And, lastly, I am much indebted to several 
of my colleagues here for help and sympathy. 

' Some little slips, such as wrong accents, have inevitably 

escaped several pairs of eyes. They, however, can be 
easily rectified, and will cause no serious harm. If any 
one who may use this book cares to point out more 
important errors, I shall be extremely grateful. 


F., E. THOMPSON, 


Corton Houser, .MARLBOROUGH. 
August 1883. 


Nat Fe 


The book is practically divided into— 


I. An Elementary Syntax. 
II. An Advanced Syntax. 


The following distinctions have (with a few unimportant 
exceptions) been observed :— 


In I. Istly, The type is large. 
2Qndly, The headings are in Italics. 


3rdly, The name of the author is given without reference to 
line or chapter, ete. 
II. lstly, The type is small. 
2ndly, The headings are in thick black type. 


3rdly, Reference is given to the line or chapter, ete., ot the 
author quoted. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCE, 
AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


§1. THE STATEMENT, QUESTION, AND 
PETITION. 


A SENTENCE assumes three forms—(1) the Statement 
(Enuntiatio); (2) the Question (Interrogatio); (3) the 
Petition, z.c. a command, request, prayer, or wish (Petitio). 

A sentence, logically considered, connects (positively or 
negatively) two distinct conceptions. Thus in the sentence, 
“The rose is sweet,” the conceptions of a certain flower 
and a certain quality are connected positively. Two con- 
ceptions are connected negatively in the sentence, “The 
nightshade is not wholesome.” A sentence, logically and 
fully expressed, may be represented by the formulas— 
Ais B; A is not B. A sentence therefore necessarily 
consists of three parts, neither more nor less :-— 

(1) The Subject, z.e. that of which the statement is made ; 

(2) the Predicate, z.c. the statement made of the Subject ; 

(3) the Copula, i.e. the connecting or disconnecting 

link—is (when the sentence is positive), ds 
not (when it is negative). 

These three parts are not always present in language. 
The finite verb contains in itself a complete sentence— 
atparny®, I am general. The Copula is frequently 
omitted, being contained in the verb, or understood— 
RépEns Bacihever, Xerxes is king; ayabos o avnp, The 
man ws good. Logically expressed, these sentences would 
be—HepEns eats Bacidevs, 6 avnp eatw ayabos. 

A 
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The Statement, Question, and Petition differ from one 
another simply in the relation of the Predicate to the 
Subject. Thus we may say, “The door is shut” (State- 
ment); “Is the door shut?” (Question) ; “Shut the door” 
(Petition). In the Statement we say that the Predicate 
is applicable to the Subject; in the Question we ask if 
the Predicate is applicable to the Subject ; in the Petition 
we request or command that the Predicate may be appli- 
cable to the Subject. Whatever remarks are here made 
with regard to a sentence apply equally to each of its 
three forms, the Statement, the Question, and the Petition. 


§ 2. THE PREDICATE AND ITS SUPPLE- 
MENTARY AD/JUNCTS. 


The Predicate is the whole statement made of the 
Subject, whether that statement is short and simple, or 
long and composite. It may be short and simple, con- 
sisting of one word, as in the examples given above— 


SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 
Beépens Bactrevet, 
4a > > / 
oavnp (sc. ecTw)  ayabos, 


or it may be a composite expression made up of many 
words— 


SUBJECT, PREDICATE. 
O Tais xaipes | vmeppuds. 
The boy rejoices | exceedingly. 
ot ’A@nvaior annrOov | tpitaiou. 


The Athenians departed | on the third day. 
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SUBJECT. 


(You.) 


He 


4 e i 
QUT 1 TTPATLA 


This army 


7 & 


KpUoTaAXos 
Ice 


1» Svopopes 


PREDICATE. 

Tivos SidacKanrot | HKeTE ; 

To be whose teachers | are you 
come ? 

idews | avTav Kdwve. 

Do thou hear them mercifully. 

euot muxpos | TéOvnxev. 

as dead, a sowrce of grief to me 
(i.e. his death is grievous to me). 


4 yx ios }. 

eevor | dvevdos TH TodeL. 

will march out (so as to be, or, 
and will be), a disgrace to the 
state. 

éreEepyer | Opacis. 

advancest in boldness. 

ayavaxt@ | avauvynobeis euav- 
TOU. 

am vexed when I recollect my own 
conduct. 

ememnyet | ov BéeBatos. 

had frozen not so as to be solid. 

eis Oavovtav épyouat Kata- 
oxapas | gpnuos mpos diror, 
taca. 


I, most uehapry maid, am descending to the cavernous 


chambers of the dead, | forlorn 
of friends, | while living still. 


Compare two Latin instances— 


Corpora 
Atoms 


infinita | iactantur. 
are tossed about in unlimited 
quantity. 
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SUBJECT. PREDICATE. 
Saxa paullatim | anima mollia | calu- 
erunt. 
Stones gradually waxed warm with the 


sofiness of life (ita ut mollia 
fierent, so as to become soft). 


Instances may be found on any page of a book in any 
language. ‘The first point to notice is that the whole 
expression constitutes the Predicate. The second point 
to notice is that, on analysing such compound Predicates 
as the above, there is a word (generally a verb, but it may 
be a noun or participle), which by itself, if all the rest 
were away, might stand as a simple Predicate, and that 
this simple Predicate is further extended or qualified by 
an adjunct or adjuncts. Thus in the sentence, ot "A@yvatos 
amnrOov tpitaior, amidOov tpitaio. is the Predicate: 
amnrOov alone as a Predicate would, with its Subject, 
have made a complete sentence ; but aa7Oov is extended 
by stating the time of departure. There may be many 
supplementary adjuncts which swell out the Predicate. 
It is most important in Greek to notice them, and 
discover their special force, for they often convey the real 
pith and gist of the predication, denoting manner, degree 
cause, time, condition, purpose, the anticipated result, etc. 
etc. 

In Greek, adverbs, adjectives, and participles (some- 
times substantives) constantly occur as supplementary 
adjuncts,’ or, as they will be called throughout this book, 
Supplementary Predicates. 


* Dr. Donaldson called these supplementary adjuncts secondary 
Predicates. Thus he would have said that am7\@ov was the primary 
Predicate, and rp:raio the secondary. 
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§3. THE OBJECT, DIRECT AND REMOTE. 


The direct Object is that which is immediately acted on 
by a transitive verb. The remote or remoter Object is that 
to which the direct object is transferred, or that which is 
interested and concerned in the verbal action. Aacw 
Séxa pvas, I will give ten minae. Here pvas is the direct 
object. Awow Séka pras TO SidacKkaro, I will give ten 
minae to the teacher. Here to didacKxadw is the remoter 
object. 


§ 4. PREDICATE, ATTRIBUTIVE OR EPITHET, 
AND APPOSITION. 


The following instances will show the difference be- 
tween a Predicate and an Attributive:—o avyp (éorw) 
ayabos, the man is good—ayabos, good, is a Predicate: 
6 ayabos avnp, the good man—ayabds, good, is an Attri- 
butive. The Predicate gives new information of the 
Subject, the Attributive uses information assumed to be 
known already, and thus forms one notion with a Sub- 
stantive. Apposition does not form one notion with a 
Substantive, but is a further description appended to a 
Substantive, e.g. “povos, 6 KOLVOS Lat pos, oe Oeparrevoet, 
Time, the common physician, will heal thee. 


§ 5. SIMPLE AND COMPOUND SENTENCES. 


Autos otpatnye, I myself am general, is a Simple 
Sentence. Nuxias édy, Nikias made a statement, again, is a 
Simple Sentence. But if we join the two together, thus— 
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Nixias hn avtos otparnyetv, Nikias stated that he himself 
was general, we have a Compound Sentence. A Compound 
Sentence is thus a sentence consisting of two (or more) 
sentences compounded into one. Logically, i.e. so far as 
thought goes, there is no difference between a Simple and 
a Compound Sentence. Each is an expression containing 
the three necessary elements of a sentence, ze. Subject, 
Copula, and Predicate ; e.g.— 


Nixias (Subject) én (Copula and Predicate). 
autos (Subject) otpatnye (Copula and Predicate). 


Nixias (Subject) éfn autos otpatnyeiy (Copula 
and Predicate). 


For the last sentence, so far as thought goes, simply 
amounts to this: Nikias | stated something. 


Xaipehar, eis Aedhovs erOwv, ypeto et Tus ein epov 
copwrepos. 

Chaerephon, going to Delphi, asked if any one were wiser 
than I. 


Here we have three sentences compounded into one, of 
which Xa:pepav is the Subject, and the rest is the Predi- 
cate, with the Copula contained in jpero. So far as 
thought goes, it amounts to saying, Chaerephon | asked a 
question on a certain occasion. 


§ 4. PRINCIPAL AND SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 
In every Compound Sentence there must be one on 


which the rest depend in construction. Such a sentence 
is called the Principal Sentence. Those which depend 


CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. ? 


in construction on it are called Subordinate Sentences. 
Thus, in the first example above, Nixias én is the 
Principal Sentence, avros otpartnyeiv is the Subordinate 
Sentence. The dependence of the latter on the former is 
easily shown ; if we remove Nvxias éd¢y, then avtes otpar- 
myety cannot stand alone as a sentence. In the second 
sentence, Xaipepav npero is the Principal Sentence; the 
dependent question, « tis ein ¢uod codwrepos, and the 
temporal participial sentence, eis AceAdous eAOav, are the 
Subordinate Sentences. 


§ 7. CO-ORDINATE SENTENCES. 


Co-ordinate Sentences are of the same rank, ze. con- 
struction, as those to which they are jomed. Thus, if a 
sentence is co-ordinate with a Principal Sentence, it is a 
second Principal Sentence: if with a Subordinate Sen- 
tence, it is Subordinate, and of the same nature (whether 
an Indirect Statement, Question, Petition, Adverbial or 
Relative Sentence). (See below.) 

Somat Kai Tapicwar vuav pnte Oavpatew pre OopuBetv. 

I beg, and entreat you, neither to wonder, nor to interrupt. 
Here xai tapiewar is co-ordinate with the Principal 
Sentence S¢oua:, and therefore is a second Principa. 
Sentence: while pare OopvBeiv is co-ordinate with the 
Subordinate Sentence @avyafew (an Indirect Petition), 
and therefore is Subordinate, and an Indirect Petition. 


§8. CLASSIFICATION OF SUBORDINATE 
SENTENCES. 


Subordinate Sentences are classified according to the 
relation in which they stand to the Principal Sentence. 
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Let the three following groups be taken. 


A. PRINCIPAL. SUBORDINATE, 
(a) 1. av padiov eore TavtTa pavetv. 
It ws not easy to learn this. 
2. Nixias én oTpaTnyet. 
Nikias said that he was general. 
(B) 1. adnrov ear et Tadta Evvins. 
It is uncertain whether you understand 
this. 
2. ove oda GoTLS OTL. 
I do not know who he is. 
(y) 1. repunyyéAXeTo mavotpatia Bonbetv. 
— Orderswerebeingsentround to march in full force. 
2. Séopat cov TavTa padetv. 
I beg you to learn this, 
B. xatéeyvwxds pov adiKxws. 
Y id 
You have condemned me unjustly. 
KATEYVOKUAS [LOU Store ypuaoy ehafies. 
You have condemned me because you took a bribe. 
EVTUYTITELS ny TavTa Toimons. 
You will be fortunate if you do this. 
C. dvédaBov ta wompata ~— &_ Eroinae Jodokdis. 
I took up the poems which Sophocles composed. 


In group A it will be seen that the Subordinate Sentence 
supplies (1.) the Subject, (2.) the Object of the Compound 
Sentence. Now the chief function of a Substantive is to 
express the Subject or the Object. Such Subordinate 
Sentences as those in group A are therefore called Sub- 
stantival Sentences. 
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In group B the Subordinate Sentence is a supple- 
mentary Predicate to the Principal Sentence (see above, 
§ 2). Now an Adverb is the type of a Supplementary 
Predicate. Subordinate Sentences of this group are 
therefore called Adverbial. They are Conditional (the 
Protasis or Condition), Concessive, Final, Modal, Con- 
secutive, Limitative, Temporal, Comparative. 

In group C the Subordinate Sentence stands like an 
Attributive or Epithet to the noun (sroujara) in the 
Principal Sentence. That noun is the antecedent to the 
relative, and the relative sentence is used like an adjective 
used attributively. Subordinate Sentences of this group 
therefore are generally called Adjectival Sentences. 
This, however, as we shall soon see, is too narrow a use 
of the term, and too inadequate a name for Relative Sen- 
tences. It would be better simply to call them Relative 
Sentences. 

For with regard to Relative Sentences a fundamental 
distinction must be noticed. Some are (1) Attributive, 
others again are (2) virtually Adverbial. 


(1) Attributive (or really Adjectival) :— 
avékaBov Ta Toinpata & emroince Sohokdys. 
I took wp the poems which Sophocles wrote (or the 
Sophoclean poems). 
(2) Virtually Adverbial :— 
Tis oUTwWS EUTnONS GoTLS ayvoEe ; 


Who is so simple that he does not know ? 


Here the Relative Sentence doris dyvoei= Bote ayvoeiv ; 
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§ 9. We thus arrive at the following Classification 
and Table of Subordinate Sentences :— 


A. SUBSTANTIVAL. 
The Subordinate ( 
Sentence is the Sub- } a. Indirect Statement. 
ject or Object of the; 8. Indirect Question. 
Principal Sentence, | y. Indirect Petition. 
whether 


B. ADVERBIAL. 
The Subordinate (1. Introduced by a Subordinate 


Sentence like an Ad- Conjunction (such as et, évrevd7, 
verb is an adjunct aare, etc. etc.). 
of the Predicate. 2. Introduced by a Relative. 

C. RELATIVE. 


The Subordinate Sentence is either an Attributive, or is 
equivalent to an Adverbial Sentence (see B Adverbial, 2). 


§ I0. ORATIO RECTA. 


By Oratio Recta is meant the words of a person given 
at first-hand, as from his own lips. 
Socw déyw. I will give what Ihave. 
Ti Nevers; What do you mean? 
komte THY Ovpav. Knock at the door. 


§ II. ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


By Oratio Obliqua is meant the words or thoughts of a 
person given at second-hand, by some one else. 
¥ , aA ¥ 
epn Swcew & eyot. 


He said he would give what he had. 
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Hpo“nv auTov TL AéyoL. 
I asked him what he meant. 


5 a \ , XN z 
eime TH Tale KoTTELY THY Ovpar. 


He told the boy to knock at the door. 


§ 12. SUBDIRECT AND SUBOBLIQUE. 


A Subordinate Sentence is Subdirect when it depends 
on a Principal Sentence in the Recta. 


PRINCIPAL. SUBDIRECT. 
dSocw a eyo. 


It is Suboblique when it depends on a Principal Sentence 
which itself is Subordinate. 


PRINCIPAL. SUBDIRECT. SUBOBLIQUE. 
»” / Ae 
epn doce a €yxol. 


In this last example Swcev is subordinate to its Principal 
Sentence én, but it is the Principal Sentence to & éyou. 
See further under Oratio Obliqua. 


S55. VIRTUALLY OBLIQUE. 


A Subordinate Sentence is said to be virtually Oblique 
when it alludes to the words or thoughts of another, the 
actual verb of saying or thinking on which it depends 
having to be mentally supplied from the context. 

éxaxitov Tov Ilepixdéa ote ove erreEaryot. 

They were abusing Pericles because (so they said) he did 

not lead them out. 
A verb like édeyov is contained in éxaxifov. 


. . y 
‘ “” sd) a 


CHAPTER L 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. ~ 
ATTRIBUTIVE AND APPOSITION. 


§ 14. The Subject is (a) a noun, or pronoun, or (8) the 
equivalent of a noun: 

(8) ot ayaboi, the good; to Sikatov, justice; To 
Sedievat, fear; o pevryar, the defendant ; to Sed.0s, fear ; 
ot vov, the present generation. 


§ 15. The Copula is a verb which merely serves as a 
link to join the Subject and Predicate, without containing 
in itself the predication. 

The commonest Copulas are eiué and yéryvowat. Many 
others, however, serve as Copulas, imdpyo, mépuxa, 
kabictapas. 

Note. Other Copulas are dvoud(opat, xadotpat, patvopar, 
Tuyxave, and xvpo (even without a participle), xAvw and 
axotvw (I am called, or, spoken of), réXw in poetry. 

ciwi, expressing existence, may be more than a copula; it 
may be a predicative verb, ¢.g. extu Geds, there is a God. 


§ 16. OMISSION OF THE COPULA. 


The Copula is often omitted in Greek, in fact, where- 
ever the distinction between Subject and Predicate is 
clearly marked without it : 

TO pavTiKov yevos pirapyupov. Sopu. Antig. 

The tribe of seers 1s covetous. 

exOpav adwpa Sapa KovK ovyciwa. SOPH. adagdage 

Giftless the gifts of foes, and profitless. sd anal 
12 
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And sometimes the Copula, in a freer way, is omitted in 
dependent clauses where we might have expected it to be 
expressed : 


€ws €7 ev dodhade?, dudagacbe. Dem. 19. 26. 
While you are still in safety, be on your guard. 
€ws sub, éore. 


Cf. Eur. Hipp. 659. Tuuc. i 91. 1. 


§ 17. SUBJECT AND PREDICATE OF 
AN INFINITIVE. 


The Subject and the Predicate of an Infinitive are in 
the Accusative. 

But the Subject and Predicate of an Infinitive are in 
the Nominative when they refer to the Subject of the 
Principal Verb. 

The same two rules apply to the Subject and Predicate 
of a Participle. 

For further rules, and for examples, see Compound 
Sentence, Indirect Statement. 


§ 18. The Subject and Predicate of the Infinitive (or 
Participle) may be in the Genitive or Dative, if the principal 
verb governs either of those cases. 

jo Gopnv avtov oiopévwey codutarwv civat. PLAT. Ap. vi. 
I noticed that they fancied they were the wisest of mankind. 

The subject to efvax is omitted, codwrdrwv is the Predicate. 
TavTt TpoonKe: apxovTt ppovipy eivat,. XEN. Hip. 7. 1. 
It behoves every ruler to be prudent. 

The Subject and Predicate, however, in such a construction 
may stand in the Accusative. 

Evpdéper atrois Pidovs eivar. XEN. Oik. ii. 23. 
It is expedient for them to be friendly. 
Cf. XEN. Hell. iv. 8. 4. 
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§ 19. Omission of the Subject. 


The Subject is omitted in the third person in a great 
number of indefinite phrases and impersonal verbs. 

(2) In terms of the weather, or natural phenomena. The 
Subject is a vague indefinite agent (¢.g. Zevs, 6 Oeds). Bev, it 
rains; vider, it snows; PpovTd, it thunders; dotpémre, it 
lightens ; xed, it is stormy; ovoKxordte, it grows dark ; 
ere, there was an earthquake. 

Sometimes the agent is expressed—ter pev 6 Zeds. ALCAEUS, 
Fragm. 


(b) The Subject is not expressed when the action alone is 
worth noticing, and the Subject is well known. cadzife, the 
trumpet sounds (i.e. 6 cadmcyxtys cadzifea, the trumpeter sounds 
the trumpet); onpaiver (sc. 6 Kypvé, or 6 caAmvyxris), the signal 
is given; knptocer (6 Knpvé), proclamation is made; avayveceret 
(6 ypapparedts), the reading will follow. 

(c) Passive Verbs—A€yerau, it is said ; etpnrat, do. ; raperked- 
agrat, preparation has been made. Cf. Latin, itur, ventum est. 

Active Verbs—és Aéyovorv, as men say, as they say; pact, 
it is said ; oiovra., people think. Cf. Latin, ferunt, tradunt. 

tis, tives, Gv@pwrot, in phrases like the last, may be 
expressed (like the French on)—e.g. 7jv ris aduxy, if one commits 
injustice. 

(d) Ordinary impersonal verbs and expressions—ed éxet, 
péret, ete. 

Note. The Latin rule that only transitive verbs which are 
followed by an accusative in the active can be personal in the 
passive does not hold in Greek. Thus we may say— 


KaTnyop® Lwxparovs, I accuse Socrates ; and 
Lwxparys Katnyopeizat, Socrates is accused. 


miorevouev Lwxparer, we believe Socrates (Socrati credi- 
mus) ; and 
Loxparns muoreveTat, Socrates is believed (Socrati creditur). 


§ 20. THE PREDICATE. 


The Predicate is usually contained either (1) in a Verb, 
or (2) an Adjective or Participle. In the former case the 
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Predicate agrees with the Subject in mwmber and person ; 
in the latter case in number, gender, and case. 
(1) évixnOnoav ot ’AOnvaio. 
The Athenians were defeated. 
(2) 7 adnBeva éotiv op67. 
Truth is straightforward. 
In the former case the Copula is contained in the in- 
flection of the verb. In the latter the Copula is expressed 
or understood. 


§ 21. Peculiarities in the Agreement of Subject 
and Predicate. 


A neuter plural Subject takes a verb singular. 


Ta avdparroda amépuye, the slaves escaped. 
Ta Kada THY Wey evdpaiver, good deeds gladden the soul. 


§ 22. A plural verb with neuter plural Subject occurs 
rarely (chiefly in Thucydides, Xenophon, and Plato). In such 
cases (often when persons are implied) the distributive character 
of the noun is brought out. Thus in Thue. i. 58, there are 
two readings,—ra réAn iréoxero and izécyxovro, If irécyero, 
Thucydides is following ordinary usage: if irécyovro, he is 
thinking of the persons (the magistrates promised). 

évrav0a joav Ta Dvevverios Baciherw. XEN. An. i. 2. 23. 
There were the (several) palaces of Syennesis. 

Obs. The phrase dofgav ratra, When it had been thus resolved, 
which occurs as well as 6éfavra zatra, follows in the participle 
the construction of doxe? rata, 


§ 23. An Adjective-Predicate in the neuter singular 
may be used with a plural Subject. The Predicate sums 
up collectively the character of the Subject. 

Kadov n adnbeva Kat povipov. PLAT. 
Truth is noble and abiding. 


epwtes Kaxov wéya. Evrip. 
Loves are a great curse. 
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Note. Cf. Eur. El. 1035; Ar. Ecc, 236; Puat. Phaed. 242 
(pavrixdv TL 9 Yvx7). The ‘stock quotation is from Hom. Ji. 
il. 204, ovk dyafov rodvKolpavin, cis Koipavos éotw, No good 
thing the rule of the many, one ruler be there. 

Compare with this the use of the phrases, mdvra evar, to be 
all in all (i.e. of prime importance) ; 7a mpaota ecivat, to be the 
head and front of ; wavz’ jv A AéLavOpos, Alexander was every- 
thing, all in all. Dem. 23. 120. 


§ 24. In the poets, and in Plato, a singular verb is 
occasionally found with a plural Subject. From the occur- 
rence of this construction in Pindar it is called the Schema 
Pindaricum. 

éore yap euovye Bwpot. PLAT. Euthyd. 302. 
I have altars. 
The verb generally comes first in this construction. 


Cf. Pinp. Frag. 344; Pyro. x. 7; Eurip. Jon, 1146; 
Helen. 1358; Auscu. Pers. 49. Compare in French, “il est 
cent usages;” and Bacon, Advancement of Learning, I. ii. 7, 
“a portion of the time wherein there hath been the greatest 
varieties.” Shakspere, Macbeth, v. iii. “Serv. There is ten 
thousand — Mac. Geese, villain? Serv. Soldiers, sir.” In 
some cases, however, the apparent singular in English is a 
real dialectic plural. 


§ 25. Agreement of the Predicate when there are 
several Subjects. 
The Dual Subject is considered separately. 


(1) The first case is where the Subjects are persons. Here 
{a) with regard to number, the Predicate may be either correctly 
plural, or singular in agreement with one prominent subject ; 
(b) with regard to gender, the masculine is preferred to the 
feminine ; (c) with regard to person, the first is preferred to the 
second, the second to the third. 

kal 4 yuvy) Kat 6 avip adyaboi eiow. Puat. Men. 73. 
Both the wife and the husband are good. 
icws avaBijoerat Pidurmos kal Avruyévyns kal 6 avriypadeds. 
EM. 22. 38. 
Perhaps there will appear Philip, and Antigenes, and the 
controller, 
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eldov véous Kal véas duthodvtas dAAnAos. PLAT. Leg. 835. 
I saw young men and women associating together. 
éyd Kal of GAXos zpéo Bers weprpAOopev. DEM. 129. 72. 
I and the other envoys went round. 
ov te EAAny cf kai yeis, XEN. Anab. ii. 1. 16. 
You and we are Greeks. 
You are Greek, and (so are) we. 

Observe the emphatic position of the verb when it is in the 
singular. 

(2) The second case is where the several Subjects are 
things. Here (a) with regard to number, we frequently find the 
Predicate in the singular, in agreement with one prominent 
Subject ; frequently also in the plural ; (b) with regard to gender, 
the Predicate, when plural, is generally neuter, when singular 
it agrees with the prominent Subject. 

TOV KAKOV 7) OTACLS Kal 6 TéAEOS aitids eotiv. DEM. 
Sedition and war are the cause of our troubles. 


AjOH Kat SvoKoAia Kat pavia, moAXdkus eis THY Sudvovay ep 


TirTOUe Lv. XEN. Ap. ii. 12. 6. 
Forgetfulness, and discontent, and madness often attack the 
mind. 


TO vylaively Kal TO vooety dyada. av Ein. 
XEN. Ap. iv. 2. 36. 
Health and sickness might be blessings. 


The singular Predicate is not unknown in English: 


Destruction and unhappiness is in their ways. Ps. xiv. 7. 
So great an affinity hath fiction and belief. Bacon, 
Advancement of Learning, i. 4. 8. 


(3) The third case is where, in the Subjects, there is a com- 
bination of persons and things. Here the person will generally 
in gender over-ride the thing; im number, as before, both 
singular and plural are used. 

ervOeTo Tov ZtpopPrxidnv Kal Tas vavs dmreAndAvOora. 
THUC. vii. 63. 1. 
He heard that Strombichides and his fleet had sailed away. 
n TOxn Kal Bilurros joav TOV Epywv Kipiot, 
AESCHIN. 12. 181. 
Fortune and Philip were masters of circumstances. 
B 
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Great variety is allowable where there is a plurality of 
Subjects. The leading principles only have been indicated in 
the above rules. 

With disjunctives, 77—7}, ovre—ovre, the Predicate generally 
agrees with the nearest Subject. 


§ 26. The demonstrative pronouns é8¢, ofros, éxeivos, 
when used as Subjects to a Predicate, or as Predicates to a 
Subject, either (1) are assimilated to the gender and number 
of their subject or predicate, or (2) are in the neuter singular 
or plural. 


(1) exeivds éotw EXeyxos péyoros. Lys. 16. 6. 
This is the strongest proof. 
ofmat eunv tavtnv watpioa civa. XEN. Anab. iv. 8. 4. 
I think that this is my country. 


Cf. VerG. Aen. vi. 129, hoe opus, hic labor est. 


(2) rov7’ eiciv ot Adyou. DEM. 8. 7. 
The statements are these (come to this). 


ov Aywv Képros Tade. THUC. ii. 41. 1. 
This is no boastful talk. 


Cf. the use of rade: ox "Iwves rade ciowv, THUC. Vi. 77. 1. 
These are not Ionians, we have no Ionians here. Cf. Eur. 
Androm. 168. 

Also cf. ré, tu, (interrogative) :—S8ypoxpariay otc Oa ri extw ; 
Do you know what democracy is? SovrAcbopev Geois 6 Te Tor 
eiciv of Geot. Eur. Or. 418, we are slaves to gods, whateer these 
gods may be. 

So the phrase totro dAnO7 A€yes, what you say is true. 


§ 27. Peculiarities of Number—Singular, Dual, 
and Plural. 

(a) The singular is used for the plural (a) with collective nouns, 
(b) with nouns of material, (c) with nouns denoting nationality, 
(d) in several military expressions, ete. 

(a) 6 €xOpés, the enemy ; 6 méXas, one’s neighbour. 


(b) Képapos, tiles; wAivOos, bricks ; apaedos, vines ; Eo Ors, 
clothes. — 
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(c) 6 ’IAXdvpios, the Iilyrians, 6 Xad«wWeds, the Chalcidians 
(cf. the Latin Poenus, Romanus). But sometimes, as 
in Latin, of the general, king, or prince. 

(d) 6 immos, the cavalry ; dowis (=6rXirat), hoplites, heavy- 
armed infantry. 


(8) A collective noun singular (Aj Os, yévos, atpdrevpa, etc.) 
may agree with a plural predicate. Often there is a mixture of 
singular and plural. 


pépos Tt dvOpmrwy odx WyovvTat Geots. PLAT. Ley. 948. 
A portion of mankind do not believe in gods. 
70 oTparevpa. eropilero Gitov, KoTTOVTES TOUS Bods Kai dvovs. 
XEN. Anab, i. 1. 6. 
The army provided itself with food by cutting up the oxen 
and asses. 


§ 28. The Dual Number. 


1. The Dual is a kind of plural, an unnecessary kind. It 
is not used in Aeolic, and it has disappeared in Modern Greek. 
The agreement between a dual subject and its verb or 
adjective is irregular. We may say that the strict dual agree- 
ment is adhered to only where the idea of duality (of there 
being a pair of things) is prominent. 

The first person dual does not exist in the active voice. It 
is very doubtful whether it occurs in the middle. J/. xxiii. 
485, SopH. Phil. 1079, SopH. E/. 950, seem to be about the 
only three places, and in all of them the plural may be the 
correct reading. 


v® JeacdperOa. AR. Av. 664 
Let us two see. 


(2.) Dual of the Article and of Pronouns.—The feminine dual 
is defective, especially in the nominative and accusative 
forms, (See Kriiger, p. 235.) 


7 is the regular prose form for all genders, ra is rare in 
poetry, totv is much commoner than raiv. 
Twde is used, not Tdde, but ratvde is used. 
rovTw not taira. Both rovrow and ravravv for the feminine. 
ae PAD 4 CS > ral 
avr® and atra ars both used for the feminine, also atroty 
and atraiv, 
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‘dAAnrAw and GAAjAa, GrAHAoWw and aAAjAaw ere found 
equally with feminine nouns. 
Similarly éuo, pove, paraiw, d€iw occur with feminine nouns. 


(3) The strict dual agreement is shown in the following 
examples : 

TO GEAPH adTo Hep eyever Onv Gp aaide ereAcuTHTATHV. 

IsAEuS, 6. 6. 

The two brothers themselves who were born both died childless. 


Similarly when there are two Subjects :-— 


noovn Kat Avan év TH TAG Baordedoetov. PLAT. Rep. 607. 
Pleasure and pain shall reign in the State. 


A good instance occurs in SopH. Ei. 977-985, where the 
effect is heightened by the dual form. 


Sto é& Evds dyOvos yeyévnoOov. ANTIPH. HEROD. 85. 
Two trials have been made out of one. 


(4) The following miscellaneous instances show the irregu- 
larity of agreement both in gender, and in number :-— 


appw toitw TH ypépa. XEN. Cyr. i. 2. 11. 

Both these days. 

KaTnyopyoev auoty roiv woAgow. Is. xii. 9. 7. 

He accused both the states. 

TW xeEipe as 6 Ocds eroincev, XEN. Ap. il. 3. 18. 

The hands which God made. 

Tov avrav Séovrat Kal 7) yuv7y Kat 6 avnp. PLAT. Men. 73. 
The wife and the husband need the same things. 


N.B.—ééo agrees with a dual or plural noun, or verb— 
apdw and dpdoiv, generally with the dual; ayddrepos, more 
commonly with plural than dual. 


éBotXero of TH Taide dppotépw mapeivat, XEN. An.i. 1. 1. 
He wished both his sons to be present. 

dréOavov ot orparnyot auddorepo. THUC. v. 74. 2. 

Both the generals were slain. 


(5) A dual verb is found joined to a plural subject, or 
several subjects, when the subjects are arranged or contrasted 
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singly or in pairs. This construction occurs several times in 
Homer. (See Jelf, § 388. 1.) 
Suvapers apdporepai eorov dd€a Kai erurrHpn. 
PL. Rep. 478, B. 
Both are faculties, opinion and certain knowledge. 


So ArscH. Eum. 256, Aetocerov, of the chorus divided into 
Hpexopta. 


§ 29. The Plural for the Singular is used— 


(1) With proper names—oi ‘Hpoxdées te kai Onoées, PLAT. 
Theaet. 169, B. Cf. Latin, Scipiones et Laelit; English, Our 
Burkes and Chathams. Cf. AESCH. Ag. 1439; XEN. An. iii. 2. 31. 


(2) Very freely with abstract nouns, i.e. names of qualities, 
denoting (as in Latin) instances or kinds of the quality—e.9. 
uaviar, fits of madness ; evvorar, instances of benevolence ; ardcrets, 
instances of revolution ; avdpiar, deeds of valour. 

Some words are repeatedly used in this way—‘o1, Odvaror, 
modes or forms of life, death ; axpat, prime of life (flos aetatis) ; 
urvot, sleep, ete. 

Tots petptos (poi Te Kal POdvor ovK eyytyvovTan 
Puat. Leg. 679. ; 

Self-controlled persons are not subject to rivalry and envy (or 
jis of rwalry, etc.). 


(3) Terms of weather and time—Oddrn, Oepydrytes, heat ; 
Pitas, cold; xdAafor, hail; duBpor, rain; ad pot, drought ; 
raxvat, frost ; epvciBot, mildew ; perat vixtes, midnight, vixres, 
hours or watches of the night. 


(4) Material Nouns—zvpoi kai xpi6ai, wheat and barley. 

But here a distinction is commonly made between singular 
and plural, ¢.g. xpéas, a piece of meat, xpéa, meat ; EvAov, a piece 
of wood, stick, cudgel, Edda, timber ; jAvos, the sun, jAror, rays of 
the sun; aXs, salt, ares, salt-works; oywpos, a reckoning, 
Aoyurpoi (also Aoywrpds), arithmetic. 


(5) The plural is often used for the singular in poetry to 
heighten the effect by the vagueness of the expression—aiyara, 
povor, blood or bloodshed ; wXovror, riches ; Opovor, royalty, royal 
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commands ; Sépara, a house ; tbAat, a gate ; adAai, a dwelling ; 
yAdooat, the tongue. 

(6) The neuter plural of verbals in -reos, eruxetpyréa, 
ddvvara, and wo7epa, and many adjectives. See Verbal Adjec- 
tives. 


§ 30. The First Person Plural is used of a 
Singular Subject 


when (a) the author of a book refers to himself ; (b) especially 
in the poets, often when a person speaks of himself as acting 
with or for others. 


(a) totro retpardpeba SinyjoacGar. XEN, Cyr. viii. 1. 48. 
This we will endeavour to describe. 


(b) otk ay yuvakay jocoves Kadoipe? av. SOPH. Ant. 680. 
We should not be called inferior to women. 


In Pat. Sympos. 186, B, one physician speaks in the plural 
as representing the profession. 

In tragedy a woman may speak of herself in the plural 
masculine, sometimes in the singular masculine. 


recovpel’, et ypy, Tatpl Tyswpotpevort, Sopu. El. 399. 
We will fall, if fall we must, avenging a father. 
(Elektra is speaking). 


In Eur. Hippol. 1103, the female Coryphaeus speaks of her- 
self in masculine singular. 


§ 31. Peculiarities of Person. 


The second person singular is used, as in Latin, in an inde- 
finite way like an impersonal expression. 

cides av, you might have seen ; jyjow av, you would (or might) 
have thought ; iyyjravo av, you would think (credideris). 

For peculiarities of the third person, see Omission of the 
Subject. 


§ 32. Supplementary Predicates (See Introduction). 
Certain adjectives are constantly so used. Such are (a) 

ToAvs, dopevos, ExoV, Exotoos, akwv (inwitus) ; (b) adjectives of 

number, mpdrepos, tpOTos, Sedrepos, tarepos, totatos, Sevrepatos 
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(on the second day), tprraios (on the third day) ; (c) words refer- 
ring to time or place, épOpwos, in the morning ; xpdvios, late ; 
aidvidios, suddenly ; cxoraios, oxorwaios, in the en rorrbios, 
in how many days ? 

6 ’Acwrds rorapods éppin péyas. THUC. ii. 5. 2. 

The river Asopus flowed with a strong stream. 

adixvovvtat aidviduor, THUC. viii. 14. 1. 

They arrive suddenly. 

Kakos xv ovdels. PLAT. Tim. 86. 

No one is deliberately wicked. 

amovoas Avovotv ot rpdTepor ExidvTes. THUC. i. 123. 3. 


The breakers of treaties are the first aggressors. 
| [ Observe the following distinctions (Kriiger, p. 229) :— 

mpotos MyPinvyn tporéBare. 

He was the first who attacked Methymne. 
mpoty MyOipvy mpocéBare. 
Methymne was the first place he attacked, 
mpotov Mnbipvn tporéBare, 
His first act was to attack Methymne. 


The Greek adjective is more freely used in this way than 
the Latin, but see Roby, Lat. Gr., 1069. 


§ 33. Peculiarities in the Construction of the 
Attributive or Epithet. 


A Substantive is sometimes used as an attributive to another 
Substantive— 


(1) Commonly with a aviip, dvOpuros, Yr, &.g. avnp or Airs, 
a heavy-armed soldier ; avip tépavvos, a despot ; ypavs yuvi}, an 
old woman ; dvOpurros roAXirys, & citizen; dvijp Vraptidrys, a 
Spartan citizen. So avdpes’A@nvaior, dv Snes Sixaorai, A aig 
jurymen. 

(2) Many miscellaneous Substantives are thus used as 
Adjectives, especially in the poets, but some in prose also: 
dXAcBpos Maxeduv (ypapparets), DEM. 9. 31. 18. 127, a scoundrel 
of a Macedonian, or a pestilent Macedonian, a pestilent scribe ; 
orAirns orpatos, Koopos, EUR. Her. 699, 800. ; yepwv 6fGadApos, 
Eur. Or. 529; wapGévos xeip, Eur. Phoen. 838; Ad-yos eratvos, 
PLAT. Phaedr. 260, B. 
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“EXAnv for ‘EAAnvixds is often found, e.g. ot “EAAnves 
meAtacrai, XEN. An. vi. 5. 26. Eur. Her. 130, crodmp 
"EXAnva. 

Kat (j Tupavvov oxnp’ éxov. Sopu. Ant. 1169. 


(3) When there are several attributives to one Substantive 
the adjectives may be added one after another without con- 
junctions (Asyndeton). 

GAXa Sdpara cixov Taxéa, paxpd, doa avip av Péepor ports. 
XEN. An, v. 4. 24. 
They had other spears, stout, long, such as a man could with 
difficulty carry. 

xat, however, often joins two adjectives, especially zoAvs 
with another adjective, where in English we omit the con- 
junction, as one combined notion is formed : rol AG wal xadera, 
ToAAG Kat Seva, many difficult things, many dangers ; ayaBoi Kat 
waAaot vopoberai, good lawgivers of old, PLAT. Pro. 326. Cf. 
kaXos kayads (kadoxayaGds), an aristocrat (in a political sense), 
a perfect character (in a moral sense). 


(4) An adjective or participle may agree with the sense rather 
than the form of the word. 


@ repicod TysnGeis tTexvov. Eur. Tro. 735. 
Oh son, honoured exceedingly. 


7a perpdkia wpods GAAjAovs Siadeyopevor. Px. Lach. 180. 
The lads conversing together. 


Cf. Dem. 21. 117, xefadrn, eEeAnrAvOds. Is. 6. 49, hicews, ds. 


§ 34. Peculiarities of Apposition. 


1. Partitive Apposition (or Zyfjpa xa 6Aov Kat pépn, Le. the 
figure, or construction, of the whole and its parts). 

In this construction the whole comes first, and afterwards in 
apposition with it are its parts. The noun which contains the 
whole should strictly be in the genitive, but it is desirable 
at once to state it as the Subject or the Object of the sentence. 

[The really logical construction with the whole in the 
Genitive is seen here— 

TOV TOAEwV at pev TUpaVVOdVTaL, at dé SnuoKparotyTat, at SE 
dpurtoKpaTovvTat. Puat. ep. 338. 
Of states, some are despotic, others democratic, others aristo 

cratic. | 
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Avrat at pev xpynoral eicwv, ai dé kaxat. PLAT. Gorg. 499. 
With regard to pains, some are good, others bad. 


otrot GAAC§ GAXa A€yet. XEN. Anab. ii. 1. 15. 
These men say some one thing, some another. 


Tao. épyov Tt exdotw mpooréTakTat. PLAT. Rep. 406. 
To all and each some task is appointed. 


Kabipe? a axpwv €k mdyov = 

eyepti KwOv avop’ avip emippdodos 

KAKOUT LV. Sopu. Ant. 411. 
We were seated on the hill-top . 

eagerly provoking each his fellow with bandied threats, 


With a singular whole :—A€yerar Poy 7 pev vodv exer, 4 SE 
dvoav. PLAT. Phaedr. 93. 


2. A Substantive (with adjuncts) either in the Nominative 
or Accusative may be in apposition to the verbal action. This 
is known as the Nominative or Accusative in Apposition to 
the Sentence. 

KelvTae TETOVTES, TiaTLs OV opikpa TOAE. EUR. Rhes. 415. 

(Some) have fallen and lie buried, no slight proof of loyalty 
to the realm. 

evoatpovoins, purGbv ydictwv Adywv. Eur. El. 231. 

Blest be thou, the reward of sweetest tidings. 

The stock example is— 

“EXévnv xravopev, Mevehéew Atrny mixpav. Eur. Or. 1098. 

Let us slay Helen, sharp pain to Menelaus (i.e the death of 
Helen will be a cruel blow to Menelaus), 

3. A substantive is very often found in apposition iar a pre- 
ceding pronoun, or pronominal phrase, which draws attention 
to what follows. Certain idioms of this kind are of the 
commonest occurrence : 


(a) r0ir0, éxeivo, a’rd otro, airs preceding a substantive. 
éxeivo Kepdaivery yyetrat, THY HOovyv. PLAT. Rep. 606. 
This it regards as gain (namely) pleasure. 
Toute ye avTd, 7) evBovdia, PLAT. Rep. 428. 
This particular quality, prudence. 
In the same way must be explained the usage of &AAo 7, 
7avT dpa, TovTo péev, iva ri, and many other expressions of 
constant recurrence in Plato. 
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Some constantly recurring Platonic phrases with airé. 
aid Sixasootvn, ideal justice, or justice in thé*abstract ; abrd 
péyeOos, abstract greatness as opposed to Td év piv 
peéyeOos, concrete greatness. « 


(b) The numerals, év, dv0, tpia, Svotv Odrepoy (one of two), 
Svotv 7a erepa, Svoiv det Oarepov (one of two things is necessary). 
Svotv Se? Oarepov, 7) tpwreverv 7} avypjoOau. Is. 6. 89. 
One of two things we must do, either be first, or perish. 


(c) 76 Aeydpevov (quod dicunt, quod dicitur), as the saying is ; 
Td THs Tapounias (quod aiunt), according to the proverb ; kepadarov 
(denique, ad summam) to sum up: onpeiov 6é, texpnprov 8€, as 
an instance, in proof of this ; and many others. 

To Aeyopevov, KaToTL THS EopTys WKopev. PLAT. Gorg. 477. 

We are come too late for the feast, as the saying is. 

’"AOnvaior rept SdEns padrAov éorovdafov 7) wept ypnudrov. 
rexpnpiov dé xpyyata yap wieiota trép idotepias 
avjdwocav. DEM. 20. 10 

The Athenians used to care more for reputation than money. 
As a proof of this assertion, they spent vast sums of money 
for a noble ambition. 


(4.) Sometimes a genitive is found in apposition to a genitive 
which is implied in a possessive pronoun or adjective: e.g. ra 
ipérepa airGv for Ta dav aitav, 6 Euds Tod tadaumdpov Bios, 
the life of me, wretched one, Tod taAairepov agreeing with an 
éuod implied in €0s. 

& dpuwre dvipdv, ’AOnvaios av, Toews THS peyiorys, etc. 

(oAews in apposition to ’A@yvGv implied in ’A@nvaios). 

PLAT. Ap. xviii. 
My excellent friend, you an Athenian, a citizen of the greatest 
city, ete. 

Cf. Arscu- Pers. 162, where a genitive and a possessive are 
combined. 
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THE ARTICLE. 
§ 35. Origin and Development of the Article. 


“O, #, 76 (as well as 6s, 7, 6) was originally a demonstrative. 
Besides being a demonstrative it supplied the place of the 
third personal pronoun, the relative, and the definite article. 

The first point to bear in mind about 6, 74, 70, is its 
essentially demonstrative character. 

S Im Homer 6, 7%, 76 is a demonstrative, both substantive and 
— adjective : 
(a) Substantive: tov viv pw pricaca, of those things now 
putting him in mind. 
(b) Adjective: ¢0ica ce 75 civ pévos, that thy courage 
wil mar thee. 
It also takes the place of the third personal pronoun. 
tiv & éy@ ov Ace, but that one (her) I will not free. 
tov dé KAve DoiBos "AwdAAwv, and Phoebus Apollo heard 
that one (him). 

It also does the work of the relative. 

dvaxtt, Tov yiKopos téxe Antd, to the king, whom fair- 
haired Leto bare. 

The following examples show the transition in Homer from 
the demonstrative to the definite article. 

6 & eBpaxe xaAkeos “Apys. 
And he, brazen Ares, roared. 

Here the noun is in apposition to the demonstrative 6. 
adrap 6 toice yépwv dddv ayopovevev. 
But he, the old man (or the old man), was leading the way 
GAN ore &) TH varov adixero. 
Sut when now he came to that (the) island. 


76 te eHevos ‘Qpiwvos. 


And the might of Orion. 
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So ot ddAo, the rest; Ta 7 EdvTa Ta 7’ éodueva, the present 
and the future. 
The last examples show that the use of 6, 7, 76 as the 
definite article is to be found as early as Homer. 
It must be borne in mind however that such a use of 
6, 4, T¢ in Homer is exceptional. According to old Greek 
(Homeric) use, nouns stand without the article as in Latin. 
dew) d€ kAayy7 yéver’ apyvpéoto Proto. 
And terrible arose the twang of the silver bow. 


In Attic Greek prose 7) kAayy7, Tot Biotic would be required. 
To sum up therefore— 


(a) 6s, 7, 6, originally demonstrative, became the relative 
(with occasional traces in Attic of its older use). 


(b) 6, 7, 76, originally demonstrative, became the definite 
article (though instances occur in Attic of its use as a demon- 
strative and as a relative). 


(c) obros, dd, éxeivos took the place of 6, 7, 76, as demon- 
stratives in Attic. The third personal pronoun was in Attic 
expressed by 


(d) the oblique cases of atrés and (when necessary) in the 
nominative by the demonstratives. 


Obs. The origin and development of the definite article 
from the demonstrative may be illustrated by English, German, 
and French. 

Thus in English the relatives who, what, which were 
originally interrogatives only. The demonstrative still is 
constantly used by us as a relative, e.g. I know the person that 
you speak of. 

In German der is still demonstrative, definite article, and 
relative. 


In French the personal pronoun iJ and the definite article 


le both come from the demonstrative ile. 


§ 36. Survivals of the older usages of 6, 7, 76, and 
os, 7, 0, in Attic Greek. 


I. 6, 4, 76 as a demonstrative : : 
With pév and 6é, 6, 4, 76 is freely used in all its cases. 
6 pév—o 8é, the one, the other ; ot pev—ot d€, some, others ; with 
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TUs, 6 pev tis—o O€; Td (7a) pev—ro (ra) d€, ro dé Tt, partly ; 
TH pev—rty 5¢, this way, that way ; To 6é, whereas ; ; TOV Kal TOV, 
this one and that one ; TO Kal 76, this and that. 


eer yap TO kal TO moujoas Kai 7d poy TorHoaL. DEM. 9. 68. 
We ought to have done this and that, and not to have done 
the other. 


Cf. SopH. Ant. 557. 
Observe the constant use of 6 (ot) pév at the beginning of 
a sentence, instead of repeating the noun. 


*Ivdpws AOnvatovs ernydyeto. ot 6€ H#AGov. THuc. i. 104. 
Inarus invited the Athenians. So they came. 
II. 6, 4, 76 as a personal pronoun (a rare use). 


Kat Tov KeAcdoor Sovvas (A€yeTat). XEN. Cyr. i. 3. 9. 
And it is said that he ordered. 


Cf. Sopn. Ant. 1199. 
Ill. As a relative (a not uncommon use in the tragedians). 
Sirdq pdoreyt tiv "Apys pire?. AESCH. 4g. 642. 
With the twofold scourge that Ares loves. 
IV. 6s, 7, 6 used as a personal pronoun with xai, 
ovdels dvtéAeye* Kal ds yyetTo. XEN. 
No one opposed, and so he acted as guide. 
It is rare, except in the common phrase 7 8 és. 
eore Tis, Env yd; wave ye, 7 8 ds. PLAT. Ap. iv. 
Is there any one? said I. Certainly, said he. 
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§ 37. Two points must be remembered : 
1. The Article is essentially demonstrative. 


2. The old usage was to omit the Article with definite 
objects (see § 35). This old usage survived in many 
instances, and hence to a great extent the fluctuating use 
of the Article in Attic. 


The Article corresponds generally to the English 
definite article the. It marks off objects as known and 
definite whether (A) individuals or (B) classes. 
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(A) The Article denotes individual persons or things 
which are definite, because— 
(a) Already known ; 
(b) Already mentioned ; 


(¢) Distinguished from other objects, often ie some 
accompanying description ; 


(a) tév érta codwtatos Hv Yorwv. PLAT. 
Of the seven sages Solon was the wisest. 


(6) Sovrevopuev Oeots 6 te wot’ eictv ot Oeot. EURIP. 

We are slaves to gods, whate’ er these gods may be. 
(c) 6 mpecBurepos adeAdos. 

The elder brother. 

1) TONS HV ToNLOpKOUpEP. 

The city which we are investing. 

ékaBov ths Cwvns tov Opovtnv. XEN. 

They seized Orontes by the girdle. 


This last example shows how the Article is used where 
in English we employ a possessive pronoun. 
exactos Tov OnjLovpyav THY TexVNY Kaas 
eEerpyatero. Puar. 
Each one of the artisans (just mentioned) used to 
practise his art well. 
Obs. The English article the was so used for the possessive 


in old English. See Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, ed. 
Wright ; Glossary—The. 


(B) The Article denotes the whole of a class, with 
substantives or adjectives, in singular or plural. 
o pytwp, the (professional) speaker; ot tmarets, the 
knights ; ot copot avdpes, wise men; 0 ppovipmos, 
the prudent man ; ot trovnpoi, bad men 
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6 mais Tavtov Onpiov SuvcpetaxerpiaToTaTov. 
; PLaT. AAW 
A boy (ic. boys) is of all creatures the most difficult to fo" 7 


manage. 


§ 38. The Article with Participles. 


The article used in this way with a participle has the force 
of a general statement, ¢.g. 6 BovAdpevos, any one who wishes 
(quicunque vult) ; 6 tvxwv, any chance comer or person. 

dzav0’ 6 tov (ytovvTos edpioKet TOvoS. 


The toil of one who seeketh findeth all. 


It is synonymous with the use of 7as 6 (with adjective or 
participle). 
mas 6 py ppovov adrioxerat. MEN. 714. 
Every one who does not think is exposed. 


( § 39. The Article with Numerals. 


The article may be used with cardinal numerals either to 
mark a definite whole, or the definite parts of a whole, eg. 7a 
Svo pépy, two-thirds (cf. THuc. i. 10 and iii. 15); aude tovs 
etkoot, about twenty in all. 


a“ “A 4 ‘\ , ¢ , Z 
TOV TATaV TpLApwv Tas diaKoTias 4 TOALS Tape XETO. 


The state furnished two hundred of the whole number of ships. 


§ 40: Fluctuating use and omission of the Article. 


Either (a) The ancient usage has survived when the use of 
the article had not become established. 

Or (5) The word is sufficiently definite by itself from 
familiar reference, so that it does not need 
the article. 

Or (c) The article is omitted because the vague and 
general conception of a word, the mere idea 
of a thing, is entertained apart from its mani- 
festation in a person or event, or its relation 
to persons, things, and facts. 


The equally fluctuating use of the article in English will go 
far to explain and illustrate the Greek usage. 
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§ 41. The Article with Objects of external nature. 


6 ovpavos, 4 vi, 6 jALwos, 7 OdrAacoa, 6 @Kkeaves. But also 
ovpavos, Yi @KEaVOS. 
So exit Oadrdrrn, on sea (sur mer); towp €& odtpavod, rain from 
heaven ; wept jAiov Sucpas, at sunset. 


§ 42. The Article with Material objects. 


TO ydAa, 6 xpvods, also yada, xovods (kaGaipe xpvodv, PLAT. 
Polit. 303). 


§ 43. The Article with Familiar places, things, 
and persons. 


Here the article is generally omitted according to ancient 
usage. 

€x 7OAcus, pos: aorv, to town (but also zpés To aorv); ef 
‘To Opov (and ev 7G "Tob pup), é év axpovoAu, 

ard deEtas, ef dpirtepas, on the right, on the left; apxy, 
TeAevTi, etpos, pyKos, PdOos, pnKos, meyeOos, bos. 

Many military phrases : 

ext Sopv, to the right (spearwards) ; ext or wap’ dowida, to the 
left (shieldwards) ; 3 €mt 06a, backwards, facing the enemy. So 
OTparos, oTpdrevpa., auparbnetov, Képas evovupov, Segsov, left 
wing, right wing. 

Bacrheds is the (Persian) king ; BactAets 6 péyas, ot 
mpoyovot, ot Bacrdéws. So zpuraves, the Presidents of the 
Council. 


§ 44. The Article with Abstract and other words. 


Here the use is very fluctuating. 

 aperh, virtue;  avdpeia, courage ; 4 SiKavocdvyn, justice ; 
 cwppoctvy, temperance ; 7 Erveixera, equity. 

But abstract terms often occur without the article. 
Remark (c) above especially applies. In the same section in 
PLAT. Rep. i. 354. we have 


ovdéror’ apa AvowreAeorepov adikia Sukarocvvys, 
Never, therefore, is injustice more profitable than justice, 
and 
Avoiteeorepov apa 4 adikia TAS Sikarorvvys. 


ao 
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§ 45. The Article with Concrete Words. 


So with concrete words, the article being omitted either 
because of the mere idea of the thing or its familiarity : cya, 
Yoxy, body, soul ; beds, God (no special divinity) ; avOpwzos, 
mam ; maides Kai yuvaikes, women and children ; warpis, father- 
land ; 761s, state or country. 


§ 46. The Article with names of Arts, etc. 
Names of arts, trades, and sciences do not take the article: 
povotky, yupvaorixy, education, mental and physical ; 
pytopiKy, rhetoric; apiOunrixy, Royopot, arithmetic, 
numeration. 
Similarly, d0£a, vows, réxvy, vopuos, opinion, mind, art, law. 


§ 47. The Article with Proper names of persons 
and places. 


Names of persons and towns do not require the article unless 
previously mentioned, or spoken of as well known. 

Lwoxparys, but 6 Lwxparys, either Socrates already men- 
tioned, or the well-known Socrates, Socrates ille. So O7Ba:, 
at Ona, “AXreEavdos 6 Maxedsv, "AXé~avdpos 6 Piréiz7rov, 
Alexander son of Philip. Also in short business-like notices, 
Lwxparyns Zwppovickov, Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. 

The same rule applies to names of nations, but ot ‘EAAjves 
always when opposed to ot BépBapor. When nationalities are 
opposed (as we say “ French and English ”) the article is not 
used,¢.g. "A@nvaior, Aaxedaipoveoe (so repeatedly in Thucydides). 

ot Anpooévers, orators like Demosthenes (as we say, our 
Burkes, our Chathams). 


§ 48. The Article with Geographical names. 


With geographical names the use and position of the article 
are extremely fluctuating. The following collocations are 
generally given as the rule, and may safely be employed. 

6 Evdparys rorapos, the river Euphrates ; 75 Dovviov axpov, the 
promontory of Sunium ; 4 Ocorpwris yi, the land of Thresprotis ; 
9 Afjros vazos, the island of Delos ; 7 Mévén w6Ats, the city of 
Mende. 

Cc 
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But the following are given as a caution against dogmatism : 
6 rorapos 6 Evdparns, “AAvs worapés. THUC. 

76 Aiyahéwy dpos (the hill of Aegalewm); Udpvyns ro dpos, 
4 Aizvn 70 dpos, 75 dpos 7) lorwvyn, Td dpos THs loTwvys, Livdos 
opos (al] in Thucydides). 

So #4 Tis rd dvopa, 7d dvoya ot Saipoves (PLATO); dvopa 
ZayxAn, THUC. 

Cf. 1) BovAz ot revraxdoror, the Council of the Five Hundred. 
THUC. viii. 86. 

Note. The preposition seems to exercise an influence on the 
omission of the article. Thus éri cxynvijv qecav, XEN, An. 
vi. 4.19. ert BAGBy Tis ToAcws, THUG. viii. 72. wept dpicrov 
opav, THUC. vil. 81. év dpxn Tod Adyov, DEM. 37. 28. 


§ 49. ZHE NOUN-MAKING POWER OF THE 
ARTICLE. 


The Article, when prefixed to any word or set of words, 
makes a noun of the word or words thus brought within 
its grasp. 

(a) Adjectives ; 

ot ayaboi, good men, to ayabov, the highest good, 
summum bonum. 
ot toAAoi, the popular party, populares. 
ot oAcyou, the oligarchical party, optimates, optimus quisque. 
(b) Participles ; 
ot BovaAcuevar, all who will, quicunque vult ; ot parce 
epyopmevot, first-comers. 

Observe the indefinite force which the Article gives to 

a Participle. 


(c) Preposition and case ; 
ol emt TOV Tpaypwatwr, the government. 
7a, eis TOV TOAEHOV, preparations for war. 
7a, ep Hpiv, what is in our power. 
(d) Genitive ; 
ra THs Tuyxns, the dispensations of fortune; ta THs 
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monrews (without rpdypyarta), the affairs of the state, 
politics. 
76 TOU OeuuoriokdXéous, the words of Themistocles, Themis- 
toclis illud. 
(e) Infinitives ; 
To yucetv, hatred; to rayv rareiv, rapid talking 
(rod Tayv Aareiv, etc.). 
‘So with a sentence, ro éwe todTo pata. 


(f) Adverbs ; 
ot evOasde, the living ; ot éxet, the dead ; ot mada, the 
ancients, of TOTE, Ol VOV, Ob OLKOL= Ol EV OLK@ TOTE. 
4) Tapavtixa ov", momentary pleasure ; 7) ayav éAevOepia, 
excessive liberty. 

Note 1. So with a word or even a letter used materialiter, 
7d eyd, the word I (similarly in French—le moi est haissable) ; 

70 GAda (PLAT. Crat. 405), the letter Alpha. 


bpeis, @ avdpes AOynvaior.—zo 8 ipeis drav eizw tHv rod 
deyo. Dem. 255. 4. 
You, Athenians, and whenever I say you, I mean the state. 


irepeBy 75 kat éav dA¢ dovov. DEM. 25. 220. 
He omitted the words, “and if he be convicted of murder.” 


70 yvabe oavTov TAVTAXOU OTL Xpiotpov. 
MENANDER, Fr, 730. 
The adage, know thyself, is useful ever. 


Note 2. Instead of repeating a noun it is enough to repeat 
the Article. 


of Ta ToAITOY Taides Kat ot TOY GAAwY (se. maives). 


The children of the citizens and those of the others. 


Note 3. When two or more terms are joined so closely 
| together as to form one notion, or when they may be brought 
under one head the article is put only once. 


ot otpatnyot Kal Aoxayoil. 

The chief officers, namely generals and captains of companies. 
6 HAwos Kai ceAjvn Kai Go7Tpa. 

Zhe heavenly bodies, sun, moon, and stars. 
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§ 50. ZHE ARTICLE DISTINGUISHES THE 
SUBJECT FROM THE PREDICATE. 


The Subject takes the Article, the Predicate is without. 
the Article. 


6 ev StKatos evdaipwv, 0 8 adixos GOAvos. PLAT. 
The just man is happy, the unjust man is miserable, 


This function of the Article belongs to it in conse- 
quence of its demonstrative character. All demonstratives 
mark the Subject. 

év Hépoais vopos éotiv ovtos. 
Among the Persians this is law (this Subject, law 
Predicate). 
kivynois yap atrn peyiory On tots "EAAnow éyévero. 
THuce. 1. 1. 


For+this proved to be quite the greatest movement in the Greek 
world. 


The Subject and Predicate, in whatever case they are, 


can always be detected immediately by the presence of 
the Article or Demonstrative with the Subject. 


6 pavris Tous Noryous rrevdels ever. 
The words which the seer speaks are false. 

Tous Noryous, Subject; yevdeis, Predicate. 
ravtn (Subject) amronoyia (Predicate) ypyrar 
He makes use of this as an excuse. 


Tous 5¢ AGYouS waKpoTEpous wnKuVvovpev. THUC. iv. 17. 
We will extend our speech to a greater length. 


Obs. With a Superlative Predicate in English we use the 
Article where Greek does not. { 2 


otto. eioe rovynpoTatot avOpwrrov. 
These are the most worthless of mankind. 
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§ 51. The Article with the Predicate. 
Sometimes the Predicate itself is definite, or denotes a class, 
and in this case takes the Article. 


otro of Sevvoi eicé pou Karyyopor. PLAT. Apol. ii. 
These are those (really) formidable accusers of mine. 


§52. POSITION OF THE ARTICLE. 


A. THE PREDICATIVE POSITION. 
B. THE ATTRIBUTIVE POSITION. 


A. The Predicative Position. An Adjective or Par- 
ticiple placed outside the Article and its Noun, whether 
before or after, is a, Predicate. 

coos 6 we} 
or 
0 avnp oases 

B. The Attributive Position. Any word or set of words 
placed either (a) between the Article and the Noun, or 
(b) after the Noun, with the Article repeated, is an Attri- 
butive. 


the man is wise. 


6 coos avnp, the wise man. 

6 avnp 6 codes, do. 
The first form is the most natural, and the most common. 
In the second form the attributive is often used as a further 
explanation. 


TO Téelyos TepletAov TO Kawvov. THUC. 
They dismantled the wall, the new one I mean. 


Any word or set of words thus placed becomes attri- 
butive to the Noun. 
o tavu Ilepixdns. XEN. Mem. iii. 5. 1 (ef. THve. viii 
1 and 89.) 
The consummate Pericles. 
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) Tapavtixa ndovn. 

Momentary pleasure. 

7) @yav édevbepia. 

Hacessive liberty. 

at avev AvTa@V Ndovat. 

Painless pleasure. 

TO TELYOS TO Tapa TOV TroTapoV. 

The wall alongside the river (the river wall). 


e ¢ }. \ A /. > / 
0 TaVTMY KaANOTOS Kat Tact PiATAaTOS av7p. 
The handsomest and best-beloved man in the world. 


Note 1. This attributive or epithet-making power of the 
Article is shown by the following examples :— 
ot 6poAoyoupévs SovAor. DEM. 29. 39. 
Those who confessedly are slaves. 
Ta THS TOV TOAAGY Wuyx7s Oupara, PLAT. Soph. 254. 
The eyes of the soul of the many. 
Yorwv éuioer Tors otos obtos avOpdrovs. DEM. 19. 254. 
Solon used to hate men such as this person. 
év TO mplv Kal yever Oar yuas xpove. PLAT. Phaed. 88 a. 
In the time before we came into being at all. 


Note 2. When such collocations as the following are found, 
—évOpwrot ot TéTe, ddikia. 7) Gkpartos, the Substantive, without 
the Article, is generally first used im an indefinite way and 
therefore without the Article; the Attributive follows with 
the Article as an explanation. 


oKerTéov TS TOTE 7) Akpatos StKaLoatvy Tpods adikiav THY 
axpatov éxe. PL, Rep. viii. 535. 
We must consider how pure justice is relaied to an injustice 


which is pure (sheer, unmixed). 
Note 3. A Predicate may occur inside an attributive phrase. 


at Gpiotat Soxotcoat eivar dices. XEN. Ap. 4. 1. 3. 


Those natures which appear to be the best, or which appear to 
be the best natures. 
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So especially with 6 Neyopevos, dvopaopevos, KaAovpevos. 
70 KotvAaov ovopa(épevov dpos, AESCHIN. 3. 86. 
The hill of Cotylaewm as it is called. Mons Cotylaeus qui 
dicitur. 
And regularly ot ’A@nvaior kadovpevor, 


5 53- WHEN A GENITIVE FOLLOWS, SEVERAL 
FORMS ARE USED. 


¥. Tov TAT pos ouxia. 
" p The commonest forms. 
2. ” olKla TOD apes. 
3. 7 oixta 7 ToD watpos. Less common. 
(This form is used when the 
Ps . « >, | Genitive has been used 
4. TOU TaTpOS 7H OlKLA. {x ; 
just before, or is empha- 
sised. 
In accordance with the last position,—7rotd xwpiov 7) dropia, 
TuuC. iv. 29; rept tod purGod ris droddcews. THUC. viii. 85. 


Note. Where there are two or more Attributives, some one 
or other of the above arrangements is employed. 
(a) According to the first position— 
pepvnode THs ev LaAapive pds Tov Lléponv vavpaxias. 
AESCH. 2. 74. 
(b) According to the third position, which renders the 
Attributes more distinct— 
 Cepvy adrn Kal Oavparry 7) THs Tpaywdias Totynots. 
PLAT. Gorg. 502. 
One Attributive, however, is often put after the Article and 
Substantive. 
7a ek THS ldoouv peydra xpypata Svapracbévra, 
THUC. viii. 36. 
6 KaTetAndas Kivduvos TV TOA. DEM. 18. 220. 
at moAAa Bpovrat duatreXe?s. SOPH. 0.C. 1513. 
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§ 54. ZHE PREDICATIVE POSITION IS USED BY 


= / 2 
(a) OUTOS, OO€, EKELVOS. 


2 EE A 
OUTOS 0 av7np 
or this man. 


Noe 7 TONS 
or hs state. 


2” Todds HOE, 
‘ ‘ / > / 
KATA TOUS VOMOUS EKELVOUS ) 
or rs to these laws. 


> ? / ‘ / 
KQAT €KELVOUS TOUS VOLOVUS, 


Z 


‘b) Exdtepos, audw, auorepos. 

ev éxatépa TH ode, in cach state. 

aude TO xetpe, both hands. 

ev auhotepors Tots ALpeot, off both harbours. 


Note. Where there is an Adjective also the usage varies. 
n TEV) avTy O6ds. XEN. Anabd. iv. 2. 6. 
This narrow way. 
But éxeivn 4 tenXAoTratn wAGTavos. PLAT. Phaed. 229. 


That most lofty plane. 
(c) €xaotos is variable. : 
ev ExaoT) TH TONE KaTa THY NLepav ExaoTHVY 
or év éxadoTn Tone. or xa’ nuépay éExaorny. 
In each state. Day by day. 


Note. The Demonstratives, especially 6ée, are often used in 
the poets without the Article. 


yuvaikos THOSe, AESCH. Ag. 1438. 
fbv rHde xept. Sop. Antig. 43. 
And also in their deictic use. 


Kpitwv KputoBovAov totde tarjp. PLAT. Apol. xxii 
Crito, father of Critobulus, here (in court). 
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§ 55. ZHE ATTRIBUTIVE POSITION 1S USED BY 


a / 
(a) . TOLOUTOS, TOLOSOE. 


¢ / > / 
n ToLavTN ertaTHun, such knowledge. 
ev TH ToLdde avaynn, in such a difficulty. 

Note. 6 rowitros, such a person; év TH TowotT, im such a case. 
The Article is also so used with zotos: ras Tolas pepisos ; 
Dem. 246, 10, of what division? OéAw cou THs yovatkds epya 
dupyjoacOa, ta rota; XEN. Occ. x. 1, I want to describe to 
you the deeds of the woman. What deeds? 


So 6 rowvros, 6 Towsde: 6 THALKODTOS, 6 THALKOSSE: O 
TorovTos, 6 Tocdsde: 9. 6 ToLodTos avijp, such a man, AaPeE 7d 
rowovee, PLAT. Phil. 29, take a case of this kind. 

(6) Possessives, éos, cos, 7céTEpos, UBETEpCs, odétepos. 
6 émos SovrAos' Or 0 SodAGs pov (wou o Soddos When 
My slave, servus meus. [words have preceded). 
6 Hmerepos TaTHp OF 6 TaTHp nuov (YuaV 6 TaTNp). 
Pater noster. 


Note. éuds 80dX0s, a slave of mine, one of my slaves, unus ex 
servis meis. 


For the position, pov 5 dotAos, see ARIST. Ach. 12, Neph. 
1368, AnTIPH. Tetr. B. B. 2, ANDOK. de Myst. 50. ds €xes wou 
tiv ddeAGyv, who is married to your sister. 

(c) Reflexives. 
cy) 3 a / 
0 e“auTov TaTnp, my own father. 


doa 7 Sednypar THY Euavrod Kapdiav. ARIST. Ach..1. 
How oft have I fretted this heart of mine. 


Cf. ANDOK. de Redit. 10. 


§ 56. Words which vary their meaning according 
_to the position of the Article. 


(a) was and dAos. 
6 mas xpovos = eternity. Apol. xxxii. 
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l. race woXis, every state (but in plural, tavres avOpwrot, 
all men). 


2. raca % 7oAs, all the state. 


3. 7) tdoa rods, the whole state, the state as a wis 
6 ras aptOuds, the sum total. 


There seems to be no appreciable difference between 2 
and 3. 


4, ra wdvra pépn, all the parts together. 
5. tods tavras SiryxtAiovs, two thousand in all, or all told. 


fvpravres Ertakdrtor OrAirat, seven hundred heavy-armed 
all told. 


6. ev radon woAcuia ZuxeXig, in Sicily altogether hostile. 


. Admy was EAjAatat kaxy, SOPH. Ai. 275 (cf. Il. xi. 65), 
he is altogether harassed (all veaed) unth ill grief. 


6An 7) ra \ the whole state. 
1 TOALS OAn, 


7 re ae 3h i the whole state, the state as a whole. 
y TOALs H OAn, 


SAn woAts, a whole state. SAat rdAes, whole states. 


“J 


(b) péros, akpos, €o-xaToSs. 


7 pean dyop4, the central aaeee. 
peon 7) ayopa, the centre of the market. 
Forum medium for both in Latin. 


ex’ axpots Tois kwAots, at the extremities of the limbs. 

6 dixpos woXirns, the perfect (tip-top) citizen. DONALDSON. 
y) earn vj7OS, the furthest island. 

éoxarn 7) vicos, the end (or verge) of the island. 


(c) avros. 
aris 6 dviip, the man himself, ipse vir. 
6 adros avnp, the same man, idem vir. 

Note. dxas, cbpzras, all, the whole; cbpruca rods, apery, the 
state, virtue as a whole, or the whole of, etc. (as is sometimes so 
used in poetry). Observe the predicative use of 7as— 

od wav ayaOdr nSov7y eott. PLAT. Phil. 27. 28. 
Pleasure is not altogether a blessing. 
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§ 57. Oblique or Dependent Predicates. 


An Oblique or Dependent Predicate is simply a Predicate 
which is not in the Nominative case, but in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Accusative, most often in the Accusative. 

This is an exceedingly common construction in Greek, and 
one which has to be rendered in many different ways into 
English. The essential point to notice is that the Predicate, . 
in whatever case, is the really important statement, or 
emphatic word. 

The simplest case is where the Accusative is used with 
Transitive Verbs of making, naming, appointing, deeming, 
ete. 

ot KoAaKes “AXeEavdpov Gedy avopagov. 
Flatterers used to call Alexander a god. 
ot Tépoar tov Ktpov efAovro BacrXéa. 
The Persians chose Cyrus king (to be king). 
6 Tov WTTw Adyov KpeitTw ToLWv. PLAT. 


Who makes the worse reason (appear) the better. 


§ 58. Very often the Greek language expresses a Prolepsis 
(i.e. an anticipation of the result) by this construction. 
Tapackevaravres evteAn Tacav THY Stvapv. 
Dem. Phil. 1. 9. 
Providing all your force so that it shall be complete. 
(Gore evreAR civar. Cf. THUC. iv. 17, paxporépous.) 
Cf. Latin—paullatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa (=a ul 
mollia fierent), JUV. i. 83. 
So atfdvw twa péyav. Cf. AESCH. Ch. 262, péyav. 
So diddoxw tia. iméa (sc. ctvar), I teach one to be a horseman. 


§ 59. With the verb <xo by an idiomatic usage, similar to 
the French, the properties of persons or things are described 
by this construction. 

Kadovs exer TOVs OPFaApors. 
He has fine eyes, his eyes are fine. 
Tl a les yeus beaux (so il a le front large, ete. etc.) 


In such examples, ¢yw (like xpduar with Dative) is merely 
an alternative for the copulative verb eiué. The use of habeo 
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in Latin is parallel; (e.g. cum haberet collegam in praetura 
Sophoclem, Cic. Of. 1, when S. was his colleague in command). 


70 copa Ovytov aravres Exopev. Isoor. Phil. 134. 
We all have mortal bodies. 


§ 60. Sometimes we must, in translating, make the Oblique 
Predicate the real Predicate, turning the rest of the sentence 
into a relative sentence, or using some such device. 

d€udoate Suttovs mov Tods KaTHyOpous yeyovevat, 
PLAT. Apol. il. 
Consider that my accusers who have appeared fall under two 
heads. 
ov yap épov épo tov Adyov, GAN cis déudypewv ipiv Tov 
Aéyovra avoicw. Pat. Apol. v. 
The words which I shall use are not mine: the speaker to 
whom I shall refer you is trustworthy. 
ikavov Tapexouat TOV pdprupa, PLAT. A pol. XVill. 
Competent is the witness whom I produce. 
ov yap Bavavoov tiv Téxvynv extyoapnv. SOPH. Ai. 1121. 
Ay, for ’tis no mechanic art that I acquired. (Cf. Electra.) 


Toupyov ov pakpav réyers, Sopu. Phil. 26. 
The task thou settest is not far to seek. 


§ 61. Very often, especially in the poets, 6de is the subject 
to an Oblique Predicate. The Predicate is often an interro- 
gative. We may often translate this demonstrative in English 
by “here,” “ herein.” 


drop ye THbe EvyTerAeypeba Eevy. Eur. Bacch. 800. 
Truly an unmanageable stranger this we have come across. 
(axépw Predicate, Ode Subject.) 
Totawt TOApats Taisde Kal PpevOv Opace.; SOPH. Ai. 42. 
With what hardihood herein, and boldness of soul ? 
(zoiavor the Predicate, raisde the Subject.) 
Cf. Ant. 1295, 76de—éevrepov, 
So, like the last— 
Tocov aye. TO OTPATEvpa. ; 
How many battalions does he bring into the field ? 
taityn arodoyia xpntar. DEM. 49. 63. 
He makes this an eacuse. 
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Many excellent instances of the Oblique Predicate occur in 
AntTipH. Tetr. B. B. 10. 11, 1. a. 2, Herod. 1, 9, 11, 16, 18, 
84, 93; Ant. 1178. 


§ 62. Oblique Predicates are found in Latin, but they 
can be detected only by the emphatic or artificial position 
of a word. 


Omnem crede diem tibi diluxisse supremum. 
Hor. Ep. t. iv. 13. 
Live every day as though thy last. 


Compare the example below, § 65, dgierav tiv Soxdv, with a 
line in Propertius— 


Fidaque suggesta castra coronat humo. Prop. v. 4. 8. 
He enrings a trusty canvp by throwing up the soil. 


§ 63. Oblique Predicates in the Genitive and Dative. 
Hyovpevor adtovomwv To TpOTov Evppdxov. THUC. i. 97. 
At the head of allies who at first were independent. 
Tovtwv til Pvragiv €xpyto. 
Some of these he was using as guards. 
Cf. SopH. Antig. 556. 


§64. Free use of the Oblique Predicate. 
Sometimes it expresses a mere emphasis. 
peyadn TH pova eBoa. 
He cried with a loud voice. 


KatavtAnoas Told tov Adyov. PLAT. Rep. 1. 344. 
Having deluged us with a long sermon. 


§ 65. Sometimes we shall have to translate more freely. 


ax’ opOjs Kat duKkatas THs Yuyxis Ta TavTA pow TexpaKras, 
Dem. 18. 298. 
With uprightness and integrity of heart I have done all (in the 
uprightness and integrity of my heart). 
adierav THY SoKov xaXapais tals dAvoeot. THUG. ii. 76. 
They were lowering the beam by loosening the chains (with the 
chains loosened). 
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/§66. Idiomatic Phrases with the Article. 


wodAol, many. ot wodXot, the many, the people. Populares. 

mhéoves, more. ot réoves, the majority. Maior pars. 

dAiyou, few. of dAtyou, the oligarchical party or faction. Opti- 
mates, optimus quisque (also of dyaGot, etc.) 

aAAo, others. ot aro, the others, the rest. Ceteri. 


70 (Ta) viv, 76 THmEpOV, the present ; 75 avtixa, the present. 

(6 abrixa pdBos), momentary terror ; 7 avprov, the morrow. 

TO péAXov, 75 exerta, the future ; 6 erecta Bios (PLAT.), the 
life to come. 

7d Xourdv, Ta Aowrd, for the future, for the rest. 

TO mplv, TO wdpos, TO mpdcbev, the past or former time 
(chiefly poetical phrases); 73 dpyaiov, 73 raAauov, of 
old ; 7a wapeAO6vra, 7a rapeAnAvodra, the past (im prose). 

Td TOTE, ev TO TOTE, at that time ; ev TH Tpd Tov, previously. 

To xpOrov, at first ; Td TeAevTatov, at last (so 76 Setbrepor, 
To TplTov). 

ra woAXd, for the most part (so 76 wAéov, Ta wAEiw); TO 
peywotov, for the greatest part, or the chief point; za 
parworra, im the highest degree; ws ext 70 rod, for the 
most part ; 7d wav, és 7d wav, on the whole. 

7a Hs Téxns, Fortune and her dealings (a periphrasis for 
c ce 
4) Tdx7). 

7a THs TOAEWs, politics. 

6 (ot) wavv, the excellent, or famous ; ot mavy Tov oTpaTiW- 
tov, the pick of the troops ; 6 rdvu Llepuxdyjs, the admirable 
Pericles. 

év tots tporot, first of all. Omnium primi. 

éx tov éxt Odrepa, from the opposite direction ; €k Tov én’ 
dpurtepa, from the left. 

of wept, of Gudt, of ard, ex. See Prepositions, 
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§ 67. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1st pers., I, we. eyo, Apes. 
2d pers., Thou, you. ou, dpets. 
1. éketvos, obtos, when emphate. 
. 2. 6 pév—o 8€, of pev,—oi S¢, at 
3d pers., He, she, tt, they. beginning of sentence. 
3. Oblique cases of airds. 
The personal pronouns in the nominative are not 
generally used unless there is a contrast expressed or 
implied, or more or less of an emphasis. 


> ‘\ / > \ re aos 
eres Oavovtas auToyeip umas eyo 


éXouca. Sopa. 
Seeing that when ye died, with my own hands I 
bathed you. 


éya of ameipyw. SOPH. 
I, even I, withhold him. 


av 8€ wor avtous Kader. ANDOK. 
Clerk, summon the witnesses. 


Note 1.—o¢é him, her, it, them (sing. and pl. accus.) is used 
in tragedy. 
viv (Doric), Do., do. 
piv (Ionic), Do., do., but only as accus. sing. 


Note 2.—éyot is more emphatic than pov. When the 
pronoun is emphatic it is accented, ¢.9. ¢ué Kai oé, not epe 


Kal Oe. 
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§ 68. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 
Ist pers. my, mine, ours. éuss, 7pérepos. 
2d pers. thy, thine, yours. _—_oés, ipérepos. 
3d pers. his, her, ts. Wanting in Attic. 


The possessive of the 3d pers. ds (€os) i is Epic : opertepos 
is reflexive (suus). The genitive of avzos supplies the 
possessive to the 3d person. 

Besides the possessive pronouns there are the following 
synonymous usages :—(1) the genitives pov, cov, avrov: 
(2) the reflexive genitives éuavtod, ceavTod, éavTod: 
(3) the Article. 


Thus, for “I sent my slave,” we may write— 
ti erremaba Tov énov Soddov, OY Tov Soddov TOV &{LOv. 
2. Greurra Tov SoddOv pov. 
3. éreuaba Tov ewavTod SodAov, or Tov SovAey Tor 
€wauToov. 
4, éreurpa Tov Sovnov. 


And so with the other persons, e.g. eure Tov Soddov 
avtoo. 
After a preceding word the order may be aKeu prov 6 dovAos, 


my slave is come; e.g. drodétaobe pov THY drohoyiav, ANTIPH. 
Tetr. B. B. 2, listen to my defence. 


Note 1. The personal pronoun is sometimes used for the 
refiexive. 
éy® tds Kedeto eve pipeirOar, XEN. Cyr. vill. 6. 13. 
I beg you to imitate me. 
And as the subject of an Infinitive, with a reflexive object. 
Se? pds eerdoas pas avrovs, PLAT. Gorg. 514, A. 
We must examine ourselves. 


And often in the phrase: poe or éuoi box (<d0£a). 
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Note 2. The possessives are sometimes used for a genitive, 
which is usually subjective, but occasionally objective. Thus 
7 ep evvow (= =) evvord pov), the good-will which IT feel. But 
also civoig. 7) 07), from good-will towards thee: 7 dcaBoAy 7) Epm, 
the prejudice against me. PLAT. 

An adjective in the genitive may qualify a possessive 
agreeing with the personal g genitive implied in the possessive ; 
Tapa Svotivov Kaka, the woes of me, wretched man, mea miseri 
mala. Cf. Latin, mea ipsius culpa ; nostros vidisti flentis 
ocellos. Ov. Her. v. 43 3; (cf. Hor. Sat. i. iv. 23). 


§ 69. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


Ist pers. of myself, 
ourselves. 

2d pers. of thyself, | 
yourselves, 

3d pers. of him-,her-, 

at- self, of themselves. 


Reciprocal pronoun: addAnrev, of one another. 


éLavTod, NLav avTayv. 


TEeavTov, TavTov, pay aiTav. 


cHav aiTav 
éauTod, avTod : and 
EQUT@V. 


padwota THY cavTod dpovnow acKet. ISAEUS. 
Above all things cultwate self-knowledge. 


xa? éavtovs Bovreveapevor Ta OTA Tapédocay Kat 
abas avtovs. THUC. 
After deliberating apart by themselves, they surren- 
dered their arms and themselves (their persons). 


Note 1. The separation of the word in the singular makes 
the expression stronger, especially if avrdés comes first, ¢.9. 
avTov pe, 

kal Tovs watdas Tods euors yoxvve Kal Eve aitov UBpuwer. 
Lys. 1. 4. 
He disgraced my sons and outraged me myself. 
airdos often strengthens the reflexives. 
kataXéAvke T7V avTos avTov Suvacreiav. AESCHIN. 3. 233. 
He destroyed. his own power. 
Ipse suas evertit opes. 
D 
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Note 2. A reflexive pronoun in a subordinate clause may 
refer— 


1. To the subject of its own clause. 


To the subject of the principal clause. When 
so used it is called an Indirect Reflexive. 


bo 


1. Kipos aor rapyyyeAXev xabicracGae eis tH 
éavtod tag. exacrov. XEN. 
Cyrus was issuing orders to all that each mam should 
stand quietly in his own rank. 
2. 6 ripavvos vopite tods toXizas baypereiv EavTy, 
PLAT. 
The despot thinks that the citizens are his own 
servants. 


Note 3. As indirect reflexives may also be used (1) the oblique 
cases of airdés; (2) the datives of, cpiox (od and € are very 
rarely thus used: they are found chiefly in poetry, and m 
poetical passages of Plato). 

(1) ody e€erv tpas 6,74 xpyrecbe airy vouite. DEM. 
He thinks you won't know what to do with him. 

(2) Eby efvar dvdpdrodov ot eri Aavpiy. ANDOK. de Myst. 38. 
He stated that he had a slave at Laurium. 


of ’A@nvaios ovdev odiow Epacay zpoojxew. THUC. 


The Athenians maintained that it was no concern of theirs. 
Thucydides and Xenophon are partial to this use of of and 


odioct. 
Note 4. éavtod, éavrdv are sometimes used of the first and of the 
second person. 
7a abtov Guo éxropi(dpefa, THUC. 
Let us at the same time furnish all our own resources. 
ove yap THY EavTod ot ye Yuxiv Opds. XEN. 
Why you anyhow do not even see your own soul. 
AntipH. Herod. 11. 


Note 5. The reflexive is sometimes used for the reciprocal 
ddAjdwv. 
Bother be reptidvres aitGy tuvOdverGar; DEM. 
Do you wish to be running about and inquiring one of 
another ? 
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Cf. S. Luke xxiii. 12, “for before they were at enmity 
between themselves.” 
Note.—ocdov aizav is also used like suus and not se, meaning 
their own men, their own side. 
appro ot ev Lap ’AOnvaio. wreiv ext odas atrovs. 
THUC. viii. 86. 
The Athenians in Samos were bent on sailing against their 
oun countrymen. 
So 7pOv (ipor) ai7ov partitively. 
To TpiTov pépos pov attav. THUC. iii. 54. 3. 
A third of our own numbers. 


§70. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 
: a { TOT OUTOS, 
This ae, So great, so many tantus, tot. 


Tom osde, 


So old, so youn THAtkos. 
That  &xeivos, . fi J THAtKOtTOS. 
(so great) THALKdsSe. 
TOLOUTOS, = 
Such | To.dsde, talis. 


rotes is Epic and poetical. 


For érepos, see Indefinite pronouns. 


001, ovroct are emphatically deictic forms, this here; 
2 . . * . 
ovros and dd point to something near in space or time ; 
> cr . . od . = 
exeivos, to something more distant ; 6d¢ points to something 
present; ovros, to something mentioned, though ofros 
also has the deictic force of 66e. 


1) Tpaywdia eoTi THsde THs TOAEwS eUpnua. PLAT. 
Tragedy is the invention of this city. 

TOUT Exel” ovyw “Aeyov. AR. 

This is that which I was speaking of. 

ovtos OmicGev trpucépyetat. Pat. 


Here he is coming behind. 
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mo: ] > b] co a % ] = . . . 
TOUT €0T €EKELVO, TOUT eExeivo=as the saying ws, illud 
quod dicitur. 


Note 1.—odros and 66¢ for first and second person. 68¢ is often 


used in poetry of the first person, dvjp ode is common in 
Trag. for eyo. 

68° ety’ ’Opéerrys, Mevédews, Ov ioropeis. Eur. Or. 374. 

I am Orestes, Menelaus, whom thou seekest. 

ei Tov vexpoy Edv 77d Kovdteis xept. SOPH. Ant. 43. 

(Consider) whether thou wilt uplift this corpse together with 

this my hand. 
tis ovtoot Tis ovrogt; AR. Ach. 1048. 
Whe'’s this here? i.e. who are you? 


Note 2.—7d6éc, 7a5e tav7a, Tav7a Tavra are used in prose and 
verse of something near. 


otk "Iwves rade eioiv ovdé “EAAnorévtur. THUC. vi. 77.1 
The people here are no Ionians or Hellespontines. 
Cf. Eur. Androm. 168. 


Note 3.—otzos and 6ée contrasted. otros generally refers to 
what has preceded, 6d to what follows. So with all demon- 
stratives in -ros and -de. But the rule is by no means 
invariable. 

70 O€ odK Extt ToOLOUTOV GAXG ToLdVde paAXAov. PLAT. 
However, it is not so as you think, but rather as follows. . 

Toudde EAcEev, , _ tooavTa ) > , 

eAe£e Toudce, \ he spoke as follows, TOLAUTG. \ eimin, oft ad 
speaking thus, are common phrases in Thucydides. 


Note 4.—odros (not de) and airds (the latter especially in 
Plato) are the usual antecedents to the relative, like is in Latin. 

otros and éxeivos contrasted. Like hic and ille in Latin, 
sometimes, but not always, oitos means this nearer (t.e. the 
latter), €xeivos, that distant (i.e. the former), in space or time. 


Note 5.—otros and éxeivos in the neuter, like hoc, ilud in 
Latin, often draw attention to and point the coming word 
or phrase. See Peculiarities of Apposition 3. 

They also gather up and emphasise what has preceded. 

a dv cimys eupeve TovTo.s. PLAT. 


Whatever you say, keep to that. 
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Note 6.—otros, 65, éxetvos, compared with Latin. 


odros often denotes contempt like iste; éxelvos, praise 
(the famous or illustrious), like ile. 


odros is the opponent (plaintiff or defendant)=iste, hic 
being the client, oito., the judges, the court, or the 


opposite party. 
ovros, as antecedent to the relative=is (qui). 
ovroci=hicce, celui-ci, this man here. 


éde is much like hic, this man here, marking simply the 
presence of something, e.g. dx77) pév 70¢, here is the shore, 
voici la plage. 


§ 71. THE PRONOUN Airos. 


Autos has three usages which must be very carefully 
distinguished. 
1. It is a definitive adjective pronoun, like zpse, 
meaning self. 


2. With the article, 6 avrés means the same, idem. 


3. In its oblique cases it is the pronoun of the third 
person, him, her, zt, them. 


1. Avros in all its cases may mean self, myself, thyself, 
himself, herself, itself, themselves. It has this meaning 
when it occurs :— 


a. In the nominative case. 

b. In any case in agreement with a pronoun, or with 
a noun and article when placed outside the 
article. The pronoun or noun must often be 
supplied frog the context, avros occupying an 
emphatic position.\.The pronoun to be supplied 


may be the indefidite’ ; 
autot 8 dtav chadaper ov eoKopev. EUR. 


Whene er we trip ourselves we mark it not. 
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autos éywye éreTapayunv. PLAT. 
I myself was quite wpset. 
autov yap ce Set IIpounbéws., AESCH. 
Thou thyself needest a Prometheus. 
aun Th Wuyn Oeatéov avta Ta Tpdypata. PLAT. 
With the soul itself (.e. apart from the body) we must 
behold things in themselves (i.e. actual realities). 
6 Bpacidsas 77 Oecoarav yn Kai avtois pidos Hp. 
Brasidas was friendly to the land of the Thessalians, 
and to (the Thessalians) themselves. 
Cf. Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 22. 
ovy otov Té eaoTu aber auToVv OvTa dAXouS TroLELY 
eruseners. XEN. 
It is not possible that one who himself is careless should 
make others careful. 
With a proper name the article is not necessary. 
autos SevOns avexpayev. XEN. 
Seuthes himself exclaimed. 
So avtds Bacireus, the Great King himself. 
2. 6 avs, 7) avTH, TO avTd, and in Attic aves, avrn, 
tavto and rautév, genitive ravTov, etc., means the same. 
TOUS AUTOUS TEpl TOV aUTaV Aoyous N€youot. ANTIPH. 
They make the same statements about the same things. 
3. Aurds in its oblique cases only, and never at the 
beginning of a sentence, is the third personal pronoun, 
him, her, it, them. 
amoTéuToucw avtov mp axodoat. THUC. 
They dismiss him before hearing him. 
moAXous avtav aréxtewav. XEN. 
They killed many of them. 
rretpacomar Evupayeiy avt@. XEN. 
I will endeavour to help him. 
So we should write Evuppayety avri, avtais. 
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Note 1.—Like the Latin is, adros (1) recalls a noun which 
has been mentioned, and (2) it is used, instead of the more 
usual ofros or éxeivos, as the antecedent to a relative sentence. 
This second usage is uncommon, except in Plato. In most 
instances the relative sentence precedes. 

(1) érpdémovro ext tov Zevodpdyta. Kai éheyov atta. 
XEN. Anab. vi. 1. 21. 
They turned to Xenophon, and said to him. 
(2) aiird ovk eipyras 6 padura ede pyPjvas 
PLAT. Step. 362. 
The very point, which above all ought to have been stated, 
has not been stated. 
dvéAaBov aita dca irnpxev emitydeva, THUC. vii. 74. 
They took with them just whatever was necessary. 

Cf. Eur. 7ro. 662, I. A. 1025. 

Note 2.—Airos meaning self will have to be rendered in 
many different ways. 

(a.) In or by oneself, unaided. 

TO Xwplov add Kaprepov txjpxe. THUC. 
The spot in itself was strong (i.e. without artificial forti- 
fication). 
abrés éxoinca, I did it myself (without help). 
(b) Voluntarily, sponte. 
née yap atta, SOPH. 
Words will come of themselves (unbidden). 
(c) The great man himself, the Master. 
tis odtos; adrds. Tis adrés; Lwoxparys. 
Who's this? the Master. Who's the Master? Socrates. 
atros epn, Ipse dizit. 
(d) With Ordinals. 
eotparyye: LepuxAjs tétaptos adros. 
Pericles was general with three others. 

(e) The neuter otro is used by the philosophers with sub- 
tantives of all genders to express the abstract idea of a thing: 
Urd Sixaoovvy, ideal justice, or justice in the abstract; adr) 
ddikia, avtd 76 Kadov, ad7d kadév constantly in Plato. 

In Aristotle atré forms one compound word with the sub- 
stantive atrodvO@pwros, the ideal man ; atroayabdv, the highest 
good, summum bonum, etc. 


eee 
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§72.  INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 
Who, what (Direct), ris, 6; (Indirect), Sorts, dr. 
Whether of two (uter) wérepos ; omdrepos. 


How much, how great 


s } ; c t4 " 
How many (quantus). § pia se: 
Of what sort (qualis) motos ; érroios. 
How old, how great  mwndixos ; barnd(kos. 


The pronouns in the second column are also relatives. 
The Direct pronouns are however constantly used instead 
of the Indirect (see Indirect Question). 

ov el tis avdpav ; Gots ey eyo; Merov. ARIST. 
What man art thou? (ask you) what man am I? Meton. 
See Ach. 106. 959. 


Note 1.—voios ; is often used in a sarcastic repetition. 
ot wpéa Bets ot Tapa BactAéws. Totov Bacrréus ; 
The envoys from the King! King quotha! (King wdeed /) 
So wé6ev, Ar. Ran. 1455; Ach. 109; Nub. 366 (a good 
instance). 
Observe that in asking a question the article is generally 
used with zotos when there is no noun. 
oipal oe 6podoyicew To ToWvee. TO Totov ; ‘. 
Puat. fep. 475, E. 


I think you will make the following admission. What 
admission ? 


So 75 ri; Arist. Bair. 40. Cf. Ar. Ach. 418. 


Note 2.—Observe the idiomatic use of double interrogatives. 


ris roOev podrdy cor poptpjyoes; Sopu. Tr. 421. 
Who is he, whence comes he, who will bear thee record ? 


So ws ti tot? eizes; Pua. Soph. 261,c. Sopu. Ant. 40°. 


Rarely és is used like dors in a question. ¢ydid’ ds eors, 
I know who he is, AR. Ach. 118. The Greeks said ofSa (avrov) 


o > =D , o > 
os €oTL OF OLOG TLS (Go7ts) €oTL, 
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$73. RELATIVE PRONOUNS AND ATTRACTION. 


: whosoever 
fag kay nt | (quicunque). 
(esp. poet.) 
of such a 
class, often 
like bers. 


Of what sort olos, érotos (qualis) bore 


how many quotquot) ee SAS 


How great, ( 8c0s, émécos (quantus ome | the very 
the onewho., 


What number in a series éréeros (quotus). 


How old or a 
how great al 


' ; omdtepos, wihich- 
omnAtKos 
soever of two. 


Obs. arta, Attic (doo, Ionic) for dzwa, neut. pl. of dares. 
arta, Attic (acca, Ionic) for twa, neut. pl. of ris. 


ad a a 
§ '74. 6s, dorep, dotus. 
ds is definite. 
ot dixns opOarpos, Os Ta Tavl opa. MENANDER. 
There is an eye of justice which sees all things. 
doTts is indefinite. 
avenevepos Tras Satis cis Sofay BrerreL. 


CLEANTHES, the Stoic. 
Slavish the man whoever looks to fame. 


For other usages of doris see Index. 


domrep is particularly definite (wep adds this force to 
other pronouns and adverbs, eg. wamep, evmep, émerdy- 
ep, etc.). 
TavTov éyouow dmapTnua Omep KQL OL TrOLNTaL. 
PLAT. 


They are making exactly the same mistake which 
the poets make. 
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AvGLTENEL for WoTrEp exw yew. PLAT. 
It ts good for me to be just as I am. 
So jmep AR. Ach. 364. 474. 


Note.—odv (81, dj7rore, Snrorotv), added to relative pronouns, 
alters them from relatives, and makes them indefinite. oarwodv, 
any whosoever; ovd orovv, not even anything whatsoever, ne 
tantillum quidem; ozococotv, how great soever, quantuscun- 
que; érovocoty, qualiscunque ; érocrocoty, quotuscunque ; of 
orotolonToTe oTparnyot, generals of any sort whatsoever, no 
matter who. 


§ 75. ATTRACTION. 


A Relative which would be in the Accusative is often 
attracted into the case of its Antecedent, if that Ante- 
cedent is in the Genitive or Dative. This attraction 
sometimes, but rarely, takes place when the Relative would 
have been in the Dative. 

“papa BiBr«Lo1g ois Exo. 
I use the books which I have. 
For @ exo. 
Tois ayabois ois Zyomev KT@pweOa Kat Tas addas. 
ISAEUS. 
By means of the advantages which we possess we gain 
our other advantages also. 


The Antecedent is often attracted into the clause of 
the Relative. 


Ypa@par ots eyo BiSrsous for ypauar BuBALots a& exw. 


apabéotatol éote dv eye ofa ‘EnArjvov. THUC. vi6P op 


You are the most ignorant of the Greeks whom I know. 
For ‘E)Ajvev ods ofda. 
Note.—The attraction takes place even where the antecedent 
is omitted. 
mpos @ elye EvveAcye oTparevpa. XEN. Hell. iv. 1. 41. 
He was collecting an army in addition to that which he already 
had. 


For zpos totry 6 etye. Cf. Eurtp. Med. 753. 
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Adverbs of place are thus attracted. 


dtexopi(ovto 6bev iweEeGevto waidas, THUC. i 89. 
They now conveyed across their children from tie places where 
they had sent them for shelter. 


For évrevOev . . . ov. 


§ 76. Miscellaneous instances of Attraction. 
Ti ovoiay Hv KatéAum@ev ov wAciovos a€id Eorey. 
Lys. 19. 49. 
The property which he left is not worth more. 
% ovcia, the subject, is attracted into the case of the 
relative. 
So dv ot Geot prArovew arofvijcKe: véos. MEN. 128 
(He) whom the gods love dies young. 
The demonstrative subject, otros, is omitted. 
So wodAot advaXiocxovow ovk eis a Se?. XEN. Oth. 3. 5. 
Many spend money on objects which they ought not (to spend 
at on). 
For «is tatra eis a. 
So dfw tyas évOa 75 tpaypa eyevero, XEN. Cyr. v. 4. 21. 
I will bring you where the affair took place. 
For éxeice év6a. 
Several common idioms come under this head of 
Attraction. 
(a) ovdeis Sores ov (7.2. ovde’s EaTLv Gozts od) is declined as 
one word in Acc. Gen. Dat. 
Topyias ovdevi dtm ovK azexpivero. PLAT. Men. 70. 
Gorgias was replying to every single questioner. 
In Soph. Ai. 725, ovris Ex ds ov. 
(b) Gavpacris doos, ixreppuys Gcos are similarly declined, 
and their adverbs Gavpacrdas, treppvas. 
auooynce TadTa peta tSpOros Gavpacrod bcov. 


PLAT. Rep. 
He made these admissions with an astonishing amount 
of perspiration. 
trep@vas Os xaipw. PLAT. 
Tam surprisingly glad. 


(1.e. dreppves Eariv ws). 
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(c) ofos, and aAAos dos, et Tus. 
€Xeye Tpds avdpas ToApypords ofovs kat ’APnvaiovs. 
THuce. vii 21. 
He was speaking to bold men like the Athenians. 


For ofoé eiot Kat "AOnvaior. 


aviorn ’Aypiavas Kal adda doa €Ovyn Taovxd. 


THUC. ii. 96. 
He was raising the Agrianes and all the other Paeonian 
tribes. 
éyyvdpefa peis, eyo, Popyiwv, adrAAov et twa 
BovtAerau. 
Dem. 20. 100. 


Let us promise, I, Phormio, any one he likes. 
For adXos tis et teva GAAov BovXerau. 


otds te for ToLovTos ofds Te in the sense of “ able,” like dvvards, 
is exceedingly common. 
ofds Te eipl TavTa Tovely, 
I am able to do this. 
ovx otdv Te eoriv. 
Lt is not possible ; it cannot be. 
In the same way, by the omission of the Antecedent, 
are formed many indefinite pronouns and verbs. 
éoriv of, commoner than eicey of (sunt qui). 


évioe (€vt, there are . . . ot, those who) ; évidre, sometimes. 
éotiv ob, somewhere ; ExT 7, in some way; eoTW Srws, 
somehow. 


The Relative preceding the Demonstrative throws great 
emphasis on the Demonstrative (as in Latin). 


& moveiv aicxpov, TavTa vopuce pnde A€yew eivar KaAov. 
Isaz. 1. 15. 
Quae factu turpia sunt ea ne dictu quidem honesta habe. 


Observe the phrases: 6 Aéyw, as I say, or as I was saying. 
wep, or 6 apre EXeyov, Grep cizov. 
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§ 77. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. 
Some, any, none, nothing,  ov8els, ot8év (otris) poet. 
oe e ‘ a pmdels, py dev. 
Some (with ied Be none (emphatic) ob8t cls, 
emphasis), \ cov ot (Jess common). | wie cs. 
Any what- i 
SsTts ody. 

ever, 
Some . . . others, \ ar 

Each, 


xactos, Tas Tis, was, dwas (stronger than was) 
every, all, 


cipmas (all together). 
Other, 
another, 


One of two neither one \ ot8érepos. 
: etepos (alter); 
(different), nor other | pnSérepos. 


\ dos (alius) ot HAAo, the rest, ceteri. 


Note 1. worepos, and its indirect form, dwértepos, = uter, 
whether, or which of two? But they may also = alteruter, one, 
or either of two. In this latter sense wozepds is sometimes 
written oxytone. 


mows, of some sort; woods, of some size or number (observe 
the accents). 


erepos should perhaps be classed among Demonstratives, 
but it is put here in contrast to aAAos. 


Note 2. Idiomatic uses of 7s. 


(a) 71s means sometimes many a one. 
pure’ tis exelvov, & avdpes ’AOivaior, Kai dédvev. 
DEM. 


There are those (there are many) who hate him and 
fear him, Athenians. 
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(b) It nieans, like aligquis, some great, some important person, 
or thing. 


NUXELS TLS eivat, Toot xpnpactacbevwv. Eur. El. 939. 
Thou wast boasting thyself to be some great one, trusting 
to thy riches. 
Cf. S. Paul, ad Gal. ii. 6. 
So dpav 1, to do some great thing. SoPH. Ei. 305. 
Si vis esse aliquis. Tuv. i. 74. 


(c) It is constantly jomed to adjectives, numerals, and 
pronouns, sometimes to strengthen, sometimes to 
weaken the expression, in a way for which, in 
English, we have frequently no equivalent :— 

péyas Tis, Tas Tis, ExacTos Tis, ovdEis TIS, OALYOL 
tives. PBpayxd TL, ovdev TL, TXEddV TL, TpEis TUES, 
ete. etc. moids Tis; moaos Tis ; oXEddy TH, Eyyv TI, 
ov moAAot tives, TpidkovTd TLves, Tives SUO vAES, 
THUC. vill. 100. 

(d) 7 tus 7% ovdeis—q te 7 ovdev, hardly any one, hardly 

anything. 
ovToL pev odv 7} TL 7) OvVdeY GANGES cipyKact 
Puat. Ap. 1. 
These men then have spoken hardly a word of truth. 


(e) tes also covertly alludes to some known person. 


90 otv Gavetrar Kat Gavoto’ ddrei tTiva. 
Sopu. Antig. 751. 
She then must die, and dying slay another (hers will 
not be the only death.) 


(f) tus=here and there one. 
TOV &y dAtyapyia. aroGavovTwy tows Tis iv TOVNpOs. 


Lys. 30. 13. 


Note 3. &\Aos must often be rendered adverbially, besides, 
moreover, as well, adding as well as opposing. This is very © 


common in Attic. 


weprtos motapos aXXos. HDT. v. 54. 
Vet a fifth rwer. 


Cf. Sopu. El. 707; AxEscu. Sept. 481. 


ov yap jv XopTos ‘ob83 aAXAo dévépov ovdev, XEN, An. i. 5. 5. 
There was no grass, no, nor any tree at all. 
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Cf. Plaustra iumentaque alia. Liv. iv. 41. Wagons and 


beasts of burden also. 
And there were also two other malefactors led with him to be 


put to death. S. LUKE, xxiii. 32. 
All these (vices) are portable, with other graces weighed. 
SHAKSPERE, Macbeth, iv. iii. 90. 


6 dAAos may often be rendered in general or usual. 
mapa Tov adXov tpérov, ANTIPH. Ter. B. B. 1. 
Contrary to my general disposition. 
Note 4. wav like quidvis, quidlibet, may mean anything, no 
matter what. 


ovdeva det pnyavacOat Srws dropetéetar Tav ToLdv Gavatov. 


PLAT. Ap. 


No man should endeavour to avoid death by every means, 
- rovatra adda, cf. alter idem. Sopu. El. 337. 


Obs. 76 roid, quality ; 7b woody, quantitu. 


COHAPL ERM 


THE CASES. 


§ 78. Preliminary Note on the Cases. 


Greek is developed from a language which had eight cases, 
or nine, if we regard the separate meanings of the last as 
belonging to two distinct cases. Of these eight or nine Greek 
retained only five, although comparative philology shows that 
traces of the others survived. The work of the lost cases was 


carried on by the remaining five, as the following table will 
explain. 


INDO-EUROPEAN. GREEK. 
Nominative Nominative 
Vocative Vocative 
Accusative Accusative 
Genitive ene 
Ablative ; eae 
Dative 
Locative : 
Instrumental Dative 


Comitative or Sociative 


The Greek Genitive and Dative have been called mized 


cases because they have assumed the functions of the lost 
cases.1 








1 The following declension of an Indo-European noun, taken from 
Schleicher, will show the cases. 
Stem VAK (voice, Foz(s), voc(s) 7.¢€. vox.) 
Singular Nom. Vak-s_ _ the voice 
Voc. VAK- O voice. 
Acc. VaAxk-am the voice. 
Gen. VaAk-as_ of the voice. 
Abl. Vax-at from the voice. 
Dat. Vaxk-ai for the voice. 
Loc. VAK-i at or by the voice. 
Inst. Vax-bhi = : 
(and Com.) VaK-a with the voice. 
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The Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative form one group, 
the Genitive and Ablative a second group, the Dative, Loca- 
tive, Instrumental, and Comitative (the latter being perhaps 
another aspect or shade of the Instrumental) a third group. 

The Nominative is the case of the subject. 

The Vocative is the case of the person or thing addressed. . 

The Accusative is the case of the object. 

The Genitive is the case of the class (yévos, genus) to which 
a thing belongs. 

The Ablative is the case of that from which another thing is 
separated, the case of separation. 

The Dative is the case of the person or thing remotely connected 
with an action (the remoter object), for whom or which anything 
is done. 
The Locative is the case of the place where an action takes place. 
The Instrumental is the case of the instrument by which an 
action is performed. 

The Comitative (or Sociative) is the case of the accompanying 
circumstances. 


The details of each case will show that the fiye Greek cases 
retain their original meanings, while the mixed cases (Genitive 
and Dative) acquire in addition the meanings of the lost ones. 
But nearly all the cases, especially the mixed ones, have 
assumed other shades of meaning and other uses, from analogies 
which we cannot safely trace now. In treating of any case 
therefore we may distinguish between (1) its primary and 
distinct use, (2) its freer, looser use. Attempts to explain and 
classify the freer uses must necessarily be more or less 
arbitrary. 


§ 79. THE NOMINATIVE. 


The Nominative is the case of the Subject, and of the 
Predicate or Apposition in agreement with the Subject. 
Pidtimmos Kabictatat Bacirevs. 
Philip is appointed King. 
The Nominative is often used for the Vocative. 
iOc pev ody ov, 6 tperBitatos. XEN. 
Come then, you, the elder one ! 
E 
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otros especially is so used. 


6 otros Aias. SopuH. Ai. 89. 
What ho! Ajax! 


Cf. Oed. Col. 1627. 


6’AzoAAd8wpos ofros, od wepmpeveis ; PLAT. Symp. 
Apollodorus, you Sir! stop, won't you? 


§ 80. THE VOCATIVE. 
In Attic Prose ® is generally added. 


CKOTEL TOLVUY, @ Yoxpates, edn. PLAT. 
Consider therefore, Socrates, said he. 


py OopuBetre, @ avdpes "APnvaior. Puat. Apol. 
Do not interrupt, Athenians. 


The omission of the @ makes the address curt, tart, or 
businesslike, as dxovers Aicyivn ; Lye hear, Aeschines ? 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 


§ 81. Preliminary Note on the Accusative. 


The Accusative, unlike the Genitive and Dative, is formed 
with no suffix which in itself gives the case a special applica- 
tion. But it came to denote the object of the sentence, as 
the Nominative denotes the subject. In speaking of the ob- 
ject, however, we must very carefully distinguish between 
two distinct significations of the Accusative. Thus ANTIPHON 
writes, torre. tov Gvdpa wAnyds, he strikes the man blows. 
Here zAnyds, blows, is already contained in the meaning of the 
verb téxre. This Accusative has been called the Jnéernal 
Accusative. On the other hand, rov avépa, the man, is not 
contained in the meaning of rérret. This is called the Ezternal 
Accusative. The Internal Accusative is of much freer and 
wider application than the External, varying from the Cognate 
Accusative, pdynv pdxopat, I fight a fight, to any word which 
is substituted for the Cognate Accusative, such as, omovdas 
wovodpat, I make a treaty ; exvotoArv ypadu, I write a command ; 
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tréw Odraocav, I sail the sea ; péyada opadropar, I am greatly 
disappointed. ‘The External Accusative is a natural extension, 
not of the meaning, but of the direction of the verb. The 
Accusative is naturally associated with a verb, and, when it is 
not an External Accusative, qualifies the verb almost as an 
adverb. Thus raicov durAjv (Sopu. El. 1415), strike a double 
blow, strike twice ; axiv écav, or éyévovro (Hom. II.) they were 
or became silence, i.e. silent. Hence the many quasi-adverbs of 
Accusative form, dpyjv, dxujv, mpopaciv, ydpiv, mpoika, etc., 
and the wide use of neuter adjectives used adverbially, rod Aq, 
Tukva, TO Aowrov, etc. Lpdarov, rpérepov, again are Accusative 
forms. Indeed we may say that all Accusatives fall under 
two heads, either—(1) the Internal Accusative, or (2) the 
External Accusative. 


§ 82. Conspectus of the Internal Accusative. 


The Internal Accusative denotes either the state or the 
operation of the verb (the state of neuter and passive verbs, 
the operation of active verbs). 

It is either 


A. A word kindred in stem or meaning to the verb (the 
COGNATE ACCUSATIVE), ¢.9. 


paxnv payer Oar, 
Gv Biov. 
B. A word substituted for the Cognate Accusative, and 
limiting or defining the verbal notion. 
Ynpirpa viKav, to win, Le. carry, a measure. 
Accusatives of this class denote 
(a) That with respect to which the state or operation occurs, 
often the part affected (Accusative of RESPRCT). 
Oavpacrds civat td KadXos, to be remarkable in respect of 
beauty. 
Yox7v vocetv, to be ill in mind. 
(b) The extent of the state or operation in degree, space, or 
time. 
oUTe peya ovTe TpiKpov Godds ime, 
In no degree, great or small, am I wise. 
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Gméxet oTadiovs €PSop%KovTa. 
It is seventy stades distant, 
ToAby xpovov Tapépetva, 

I waited a long time. 


Two further remarks may be made : 
(1.) The Accusative follows Adjectives (and Adverbs) as 
well as verbs, ¢.9. 
ayabds Tacav apeTiy. 
Gtysor atiysiav Toudvee, 
(2) Adjectives, especially neuter Adjectives and Pronouns 


in agreement with the Accusative, are freely used instead of 
the Accusative, which is unexpressed. 


, , 
peyada Kuvdvvever, 
TOUTO KLVOUVEVEL, 


§ 83. THE INTERNAL ACCUSATIVE. 
The Internal Accusative is, 


A. A word kindred in stem or meaning to the verb, 
This is called the CoGNATE ACCUSATIVE. 


ti poxOov ovdev ovoa poxGeis ; Hur. And. 134. 
Why, being naught, toilest thou with toil ? 


fnoews Biov KpaTLoToV av Oupov KpaTns. MENAND. 186. 
Thou wilt live the best life if thou wilt control thine 
anger. 


Evvédvye pryjv, he shared the flight, Pu. Ap. v.; TOvoUs 
roveiv, to undergo labours, PL. Ap. vil. ; épxnv jipga, I held office, 
PL. Ap. xx.; dveidos dverdioat, to upbraid with reproaches, SOPH. ° 
Phil. 523. 


vooeis &Ayos, thou art sick with grief, Sopa. Plul. 1326; 
ypadiy Sudkew, to bring an indictment against (ct. ypadny 
ypdber Oar, cognate in stem) ; 7oAcpov otpatevery, to engage m 
war, THUC. i. 112 (cf. wéAcuov rodepetv and otpareiav 
oTpateverv.) ; 
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B. A word substituted for the Cognate Accusative, 
and limiting or defining the verbal notion. 


-€repov Whdicpa vind Anuoobevns. AESCHIN. 
Demosthenes carries a second decree (or measure). 


> / / /. \ , 

HyoVviCovTO oTUbLOY, TAaANV, KaL TUypHY. XEN. 

They were contending in the race-course, in wrestling, 
and vn boxing. 

Siknv opdAciv, to lose a law-suit ; "Odtpria vixav, to win an 
Olympic victory ; yapous exriav, to give a wedding feast, EuR. ; 
Yyprpa virg, he carries (or wins) a decree, AESCHIN. 

Note. An extension of this Accusative is found in the Poets. 
This Accusative denotes the result of the verbal operation. 


Practically the verb yields an epithet in agreement with the 
Accusative. 


€Xkos ovtdoat, Hom. II. v. 361, to stab (and so make) a wound. 
Goodwin compares “to break a hole.” pods xatappiyyvvct, 
SopH. Ant. 675, breaks to pieces (and so causes) a rout; Takes 
oipwydv, SOPH. Hl. 123, thow meltest a (makest a melting) 
lamentation ; weipav éydpavev, AESCH. Pers. 715, he made a 
foolish attempt ; téyyewv Saxpva, PrnD. Nem. x. 141, he wetted 
(i.e. shed wet) tears. 


In Sopu. Ant. 973 the passive of this construction occurs. 
eAkos tupAwbev, a blinded wound, i.e. wound inflicted which 
caused blindness ; the active form would be tvdAotv éAkos, to 
inflict a blinding wound. 


§ 84. ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT. 


An Accusative is constantly joined to a verb, adjective, 
noun, or even a sentence, to denote that in respect to which 
the state or operation of the verb, etc., takes place. Very 
often the Accusative denotes the part affected, e.g. 

, 5) a X / \¥ \ , 
Kapve OF ady@ THY Kepadny (Ta Ouparta, Tous Trddas, 
Tous SaKTUAOUS). 
I have a pain in the head (eyes, feet, fingers). 
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Béariby éote copa y 1 Wuynv voceiv. MENAND. 

Better to ail in body than in mind. 

Tupr0os TAT OTA, TOV TE VOOV, TAT OupaT e. SOPH. 

Blind art thow both in ears, and mind, and eyes. 

‘E€axcctoe Tov apiOuor, six hundred in number. 

"EdAnves To yevos (ro ovopua), Greeks in race (in name). 
Compare this Accusative with the Dative of Circum- 

stance. 


§ 85. ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE AND TIME. 


The Accusative denotes extension of space and duration 
of time. 
mre THY Odraccav, ANDOK., to sail the sea. 
TropeverOar odor, ynv, den, XEN., to travel over a road, 
land, mountains. 


¢ % > ‘ + 
Ql oTrovoal EvLaUTOV EcoVTaL. THUC. 


The truce shall be (1.¢. last) for a year. 


anéxes ) [Ihatasa tov OnBav atadiovs €Bdoun- 
KOVTG. THUG. 
Plataca is seventy stades distant from Thebes. 


THY TpiTHY nmEepav eipyalovto Kal THY TeTapTHD. 
THUC. 
They were working throughout the third day and the 
fourth. 

KéXevOov Eprew, to crawl along a road, Sopy. Phil. 1224; 
d8dv davqvat, to appear on a road, Sop. El. 1274; civ dpav 
tod érovs, DEM. Phil. i. 8, during the season of the year. 

Note. An Accusative with ordinal numbers means how long 
since or ago. 

é£\Oopev tpitov éros touri, DEM. 54. 3. 
We came out three years ago 
Ci Piat. Protag. 309. 
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§ 86. ACCUSATIVE OF MOTION. 


The Accusative denotes motion to a place, without a 
preposition in Poetry; but in Prose a preposition is 
required. 

ovmw vevooTnk otkov, Eur. I. 7. 534, 
Not yet hath he returned home. 

Cf. Sop Ant. 152, Phil. 244; Eur. Bacch. 1, 5. Cf. 
Julius Caesar—Ere we could arrive the point proposed. 

Very seldom motion to a person. Eur. Bacch. 847, 1353. 

ai vies adixvodvtas eri TIvdov. THuc. 
The ships arrive against Pylos, 


evrevev efedavver eis KoXocods. XEN. 
From this place he marches to Colossae. 


§ 87. ACCUSATIVE OF THE OBJECT AND PRE- 
DICATE IN AGREEMENT OR IN APPO- 
SITION WITH IT. 

For this construction, a very common and easy one, see 

Oblique Predicate. 

Verbs of naming (xaXG, évonaw), addressing (rporayopetw), 
dividing and distributing (vépw, xaravésw, Siarpd, téuvw), take 
this construction both in the active and passive. 

kaAotot pe TOUTO TO Gvopa. XEN. Oik. 7. 3. 
They call me (by) this name. 
6 Kipos 76 otparevpa Karéverpe Sddexa. pep. 
XEN. Cyr. 7. 5. 13. 
Cyrus divided the army into twelve paris. 


 Y Ta avrTa pépyn Siaveverar. PL. Leg. V. 737. 
The land is divided into the same parts. 


§ 88. DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE. 


Certain classes of Verbs in Greek regularly take 
a double Accusative. 
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Verbs of :— 
asking, i.e. interrogating : épwrd, npopyv. 


asking, i.e. petitioning: ir (and compounds), zpdooa, cis- 
mpdcow, mpdccopot, I demand, 


exact. 
concealing : Kptrtw (droKptirtw). 
teaching : diddoKw. 
putting on or off: evdbw, exdtw, dpprevvupe, mepiBan- 
Aopo.t. 
depriving : ddatpotpat, drortepo, TvAG. 


saying or doing anything d-yabov (Kaxdv, TL, TODTO, dy, kaXos, 
good or ill: KaK@s), Aéyw, cpw, €lTov, dpa, 
rou, épyd(opat (rarely rpdccw). 
Similarly: «tdAoyG, era, YebSopat, SuaBdrrAw, vBpito, 
&8ixG, dvrurod, BAdrTw, Kwrvo, avaykato. 
) 2 as / > n 
ov ToOTO ce epwT@. ARISTOPH. 
That’s not the question I’m asking you. 


moAXol pe ciTOV aiTovat, mroddol Se ywatva. XEN. 
Many are asking me for food, many for clothes. 


ddrous Tavta Tadta SidacKw. PLAT. 
1 teach others these self-same subjects. 


ovdev oe KpUo. SOPH. 

Naught will I hide from thee. 

iSov 8 "ArdANwv autos éxdvav ene 

ypnaTnpiav ec@nta. AESCH. 

And lo! Apollo's self divesting me 

Of garb oracular. 

adddous TA EcxaTa Neyouow. XEN. 

They say the most atrocious things of one another. 


c \ \ / p) , \ > , 
Ol LEV TOVNPOL KAKOY TL epyalovTat Tous avOpwTrous, 


ot 8 ayaOo) ayaov. PLAT. 
Bad men do harm to others, good men good. 
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Note 1. The construction of the Double Accusative is much 
commoner in Greek than in Latin. Almost any Greek transi- 
tive verb can take an Accusative of the External Object, and 
some one of the many varieties of the Internal Object. The 
Internal Accusative is often a neuter pronoun, or an adjective 
agreeing with a suppressed substantive. 

MéAnrés pe eypawaro thy ypadhy tavtnv. PLAT. 
Meletus brought this indictment against me. 


In the Passive— 


Tas GAAas paxas, boas Lépoas yrriOnoav, €. Isoor. 
I pass over all the other battles in which the Persians were 
defeated. 


The poets, as might be expected, use great freedom with this 
construction, from Homer downwards. 


xpoa vi¢ero dApnv. Od. vi. 224. 
He was washing the brine off his skin. 


(He was washing his skin: he was washing off the brine.) 


GAN ovK édcet ToVTO y 7 Sikn oe. SOPH. Ant. 538. 
Nay Justice will not suffer thee to do this. 


a / 
TotovTov Opdcos 


airy & ordi€en, Sopu. El. 996. 
Thou arm’st thyself in such boldness, 


Note 2. In the passive Construction one accusative becomes 
the subject. £.g.— 


moXAoi immovs amrectéepnvTat, 


Many have been deprived of their horses, 


The passive of ¢d, kax@s, roveiy is not 6 etc. roveic Oar but «b 
etc. macxev, and of «bd etc. A€éyew not AéyerOau but dxovew 
(cf. bene, male audire), eg. péyada, «bt, rabetv, ToAAG Kaxd 
> 4 
aKovetv, 


Note 3. Many of these verbs take other constructions, e.g. 
GVAPLPVITKW TLVG TLVOS, AITO TL Tapa TLVOS, Apatpovpatl TL TLWoS 
ayabov rod cor. oopety takes an accusative, Aowdopeto ban a 
dative : wéudopou an accus. of thing and dative of person, tovrd 
got; also an accusative of person; also a dative alone of 
person. 
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§89. THE EXTERNAL ACCUSATIVE. 


The Accusatives denote the direct object of a transi- 
tive Verb. 


Thy wayny tous BapBapovs evixnoev. AESCHIN. 
He conquered the barbarians in battle. 


paxnv internal Accus., BapBapovs external Accus. 


Note 1. The Accusative depends almost universally on a Verb. 
But there are few cases in which it depends on a noun (gene- 
rally a verbal adjective, or a noun of verbal character). 

kai ce PvEipos ovdels GHavdrwv. SOPH. Antig. 789. 
And none of the immortals is able to escape thee. 


wéXepos Gzopa wépysos. AESCH. P. V. 904. 
7d wav phxap ovpwos Ze’s, AESCH. Supp. 594. 


Perhaps we may add éfapvor ra ioporoynpéva, ISAEUS v. 26 5 
érurtijpoves Ta mpooyjkovta, XEN. Cyr. 3. 3, 9; Zwxpdrys 7a 
peréwpa ppovrirtys, PL. Apol. IL ; unless we regard the accu- 
satives here as accusatives of respect. 

The construction is not unknown to Latin— 

Quid tibi hanc digito tactio est. Pxaur. Poen. v. 5. 29. 
Reditum domum in patriam. Liv. xxx. 32. 


On this construction see PEILE, Primer of Philology, ch. vii. 5. 


Note 2. An Accusative stands in apposition not to the 
object of the verb, but to the state or act jointly denoted by 
the verb and its object. Very often this Accusative in 
Apposition has a proleptic force. See Peculiarities of Apposi- 
tion. 

aiat, kaxav byora O71 KAiw TAde, 

aicyn te Lépoas cat Avyéa koxipara, AESCH, Pers. 331. 
Woe! woe! the top of sorrow hear I now, 

Shame to the Persians, and shrill lamentations. 


Other instances occur, AESCH. Ag. 225, Cho. 200, Eur. 


Bacch. 29, 250. 
Cf. Verc. Aen. xi. 381, Proinde tona eloquium, solitum tibi- 
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§ 90. VERBS WHICH TAKE AN EXTERNAL 
ACCUSATIVE. 
The following classes of Verbs should be noticed as taking 
an Accusative of the External Object. 
1. Many Verbs of Emotion : 


aidovpa, I revere. extAnooouat, ) Lamalarmed 
aicxtivopat, I feel awe or shame xatardAnooopat,§ at. 

in the presence of. d¢piccw, I shudder at. Sopu. 
Gappo, I feel confidence in. Ant. 997. 


aicxtvopat Tov ToAvumvov Gedv. Eur. Jon, 1074. 

I am abashed in the presence of the god renowned in song. 
TO TOLOUTOY THpa. of ExOpot Gappovow. PL. Phaed. 239. 
The enemy feel confidence in such a body. 


pa Stvapv Tov’ APnvaiwy Katardayqre. THUC. vi. 76. 
Do not be dismayed at the power of the Athenians. 


2. Many Verbs of Motion compounded with Prepositions, 
such verbs taking the meaning of their kindred transitives. 


oo a perert, {4 pursue, go im 
LepXop.at, perepxopat, } guest of. 
dvamAéw, I sail across. exBaive, I exceed. 

mepiepxopat, I go about. eiornpt, I avoid. 

repurdéw, I coast along. brepPddAw, I cross over surpass. 
pecking Trun away from. Pie ai ie undertake (sus- 
arrodudpac ke, vrodvouwat, ) cipio). 


tbropetyw, I avoid, shirk. 

Ta eriTndera Ex Ljotov petiovres. XEN. Hell. ii. 1. 25. 

Going in search of provisions from Sestos. 

trepeBadov 7a Opn. XEN. An. iv. 4. 23. 

They crossed the mountains. 

Grav ot avdpes ExPOor THY HAtKiav, adijcopév rou adtois 
eXevbepovs. Pui. Rep. 461. 

As soon as the men exceed the prescribed limit of age we shall, 
I presume, set them free. 

ot Tpdyovor ovdEeva. TuToTE Kivduvoy eEéaTnoav. DEM. 20. 10. 

Our ancestors never shirked any danger. 

Cf. VerG. Aen. v. 438, vim viribus exit (i.¢. evitat). 
TO TOUS TUpavvous eiovevar. DEM. 418. 13, 


To act the part of tyrants. 
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3. Many Compound Verbs, which in their composite form 
are equivalent to transitive Verbs: 
Sypaywyet Tors avdpas. XEN. An. vii. 6. 4. 
He wins men by popular acts. 
rdv éavtod rarépa ynpotpopet. DEM. 24. 203. 
He nurses his father in his old age. 
pay Ta Xelpw pidroverxqoa, THuc. v. 111. 
Not through contentiousness to choose the worse. 
Cf. Sopn. Ant. 994, Schneidewin, w. note. 

So oixovoyd (tov Biov), I manage, or regulate. 
cvxopavTe (twa), I calumniate, or accuse falsely. 
Aoyorrous (cvppopds), I make up tales (of troubles). 
Katavavpaxo, I overpower in naval warfare. 
kataroAeno, I overpower in war. 


4, Special Verbs. 

yer, I ridicule (twa); Saxptw, I weep for (pirovs, friends), 

' Eur. Frag. 

Odve, I anticipate (rods péAXovras, those who are purposing). 

(AO, I emulate (zo0vs ayaGovs, the good). 

ey ad kT beware of (r3v Kiva, the dog). 

dpivopat, I defend myself against (rots woepious). 

riypwpotpiat, I take vengeance on (rov povetoavra, the mur- 
derer). 

dane I force, win by force (tov eardovy, the entrance, 
THUue. vil. 22). 

ciwrd, I pass over in silence (ra dikaca, what is right). 

havOdve, I elude the notice of (rov Sudxovra, the pursuer). 

tpoOvpoopat, I promote (tiv SépPacw, the treaty, THUC. 
v. aap 

of ’AOnvaios tos Tov Lupaxociwv immeas ehoBiOnoav. 

The Athenians were afraid of the Syracusan cavalry. 

ddivara Av tovs Aoxpods dptver Gar. TuHuce. iv. 1. 

It was impossible to keep off the Locrians. 

ri puidéacOatl pnp Seiv jpas; DEM. de Pace iv. 

What do I maintain we must guard against ? 

6 KXedv irédevye tov thotv. .. Shioraras Tov aovv. 

Tuc. iv. 28. 

Cleon was trying to back out of the expedition: he undertakes 

the expedition. 
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5. “Opvype and expressions of swearing, pa, od pa, vai 
pa, vi). 
pa Xia, nay, by Zeus. 
vy or vat Tov Aia, yea, by Zeus. 
ov tov Aia, ov pa Tov Aia, nay, by Zeus. 
éuwpokds Tors Geots, having sworn by the gods, DEM. 301. 1. 
ov pa tov Av, ov (in answers), No, by Zeus, not, etc. 
od pa tov A’, ot pev 64, No, by Zeus, not so indeed. 


Note 1. The poets use great freedom in making Verbs 
transitive. 
Tovs yap evoeBeis Feoi 
OvijoKovtas od Xatpovcr. 
At a good man’s death 
The gods rejoice not. See PEILE, Primer of Philology, p. 131. 


So qéev xépa, Sopu. Ai. 44 (Jebb’s note); yopetw Oeov, I cele- 
brate the god in the dance, PIND. Isth. i. 7, SOPH. Ant. 1152; 
xopevew ydpous, Eur. I. A. 1047. So Baivew (xpoPaivew) 


Wood, 


Note 2. An Accusative is found after a compound expres- 
sion which is equivalent to a Verb. Many accusatives in the 
poets may be thus explained. 

kal rdvvvxor 3 SudzrAoov Kabioracav 

yaov avaktes TavTa vauTixov Aedv. AESCH. Pers. 384. 

So all night long the captains of ships were keeping afloat (or 
sailing in and out) the whole naval host (dvar.—xabioracav 
=one verb). 


ti” del TaKels oipwyav ’“Ayapéuvova; Sopu. LZ. 
With what melting lament bemoanest thou Agamemnon ? 
(tdxevs—oipwydv=one verb.) 
et 6€ py’ GO’ det Adyous 
éqpxes (Adyous eEjpxes=zporepavers, Jebb). 
Sopu. £7. 556. 
Tf thou hadst been ever accosting me thus. 


Cf. ArscH. 4g. 788 ; Sopu. 0.C. 583. 

See Schneidewin on SopH. Ant. 212. 

Cf. TERENCE, Hauton, Prol. 41, Mea causa causam hanc 
iustam esse animum-inducite. 
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Note 3. Poetical and comic use of the Accusative with verbs 
of looking (an Internal Accusative). 


There are many Homeric phrases. 
Tip opGarpoicr Sedopxus, Od. xix. 446 (looking, i.e. flash- 
ing fire). 
So"Apynv Br€erevv, dépxerGar, ddXKjVv dpav, 
"Apy deSopxétwv. AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 553. 


Aristophanes is very fond of this idiom. 
mpos Tov Geav, avOpwre, vatppaxrov BAérets. 
ARIST. Ach. 95. 
fore heaven, fellow, thou look’st an ironclad. 


So PAérew varv (mustard), 6udaxas (sour grapes). 

Cf. “to look black,” “look daggers,” and Hamlet, “I will 
speak daggers.” ‘‘ He speaks holiday, he smells April and 
May,” Merry Wives, iii. 2. 


§ gI. THE GENITIVE. 


Preliminary note on the Genitive. 


The Greek Genitive is the case of Connexion and its op 
posite, dis-Connexion or Separation. The Genitive prope 
denotes the class (yévos) to which a thing belongs. Thus 
vouirpa apyupiov, a coin of silver ; the coin belongs to the 
class silver. Both in etymology and signification the Genitive 
is akin to an adjective. (See Max MUtuueEr, Lectures on the 
Science of Language, i. 105; second edition.) The Ablative, 
on the other hand, denotes that from which a thing is re- 
moved. The signification of the lost Ablative has passed 
into the Genitive. But in the Greek Genitive we can never, 
perhaps, be sure where we have a strictly Ablative meaning, 
for as the Genitive denotes Connexion, by a natural law of 
association, it also denotes the opposite, dis-Connexion, 1.¢. 
Separation. Further, Connexion (or Relation) is so elastic a 
conception, that the usages of the Genitive have, by a series 
of loose analogies, been almost indefinitely extended. This 
is what we should expect when we consider the popular and 
unscientific growth of Syntax. It is not possible to tabulate 
all the usages of the Genitive, or to avoid cross-divisions. 
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The Partitive Genitive so-called is a misnomer, due to a 
confusion of thought. The Genitive denotes the whole, that 
on which it depends denotes the part. Lastly, as the Accu- 
sative essentially depends on a Verb or Verbal notion, so the 
Genitive essentially depends on a Substantive or Substantival 
notion. 


§ 92. POSSESSIVE GENITIVE. 


The Genitive denotes the Possessor, that to which a 
thing belongs; with 


A. Nouns and Adjectives, oixetos, idvos (own, peculiar, or 
belonging to); icpds, consecrated to; and their opposite, aAd0- 
tpios. These also (iepds very rarely) take a Dative. 

Nouns, etc. 


fa > > a 
” TOU TaTpos oLkia or 7 olKia TOU Tart pos. 
The father’s house. 


) TOMS ATaVT@OY TOY TONTeV KOH éeotiv. ANDOK. 
The city is common to all the citizens. 


S.A X\ e r % \ a 
ipos yap ovtos Tov Kata xOovos Gedy. EUR. 
Consecrated is that one to the nether gods. 


B. Verbs. 


ot Hlépcat tv ’Aciav éavtav rowdvra. XEN. 
The Persians are claiming Asia as thetr own. 


tis eo 0 ya@pos; ToD Gedy vouiterar; Sopu. O. C. 38. 
What spot is this? To which of the gods is tt held 
sacred (considered to belong)? 


Note 1. The Neuter Article with the Genitive is freely 
used: 7a tov GeGv, Ta TOV “EAAHvor (7a “EAAQUUKA), the affairs, 
concerns, lands, history, etc., of the Greeks ; 76 tis oAvyapxias, 
the nature of oligarchy, or oligarchy. 

Note 2. In certain familiar phrases there is an ellipse of the 


word on which the Genitive depends: év “Acdov, in Hades ; és 
“Awov, to Hades ; eis dudacxdXov, to the master’s (sc. house).. 
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Note 3. The Genitive denotes the person or thing to which 
something is suitable or becoming (it is a sign of, a mark of, 
it requires, etc.). 

TovTo err Taifovros, PLAT. Apol. 14. 

This is (the conduct) of one who 1s jesting (this is mere teen! 

éotiv dpa Sixaiov avdpois BAamrew Kal dvtivovv avOpaérwv ; 
PuaT. Rep. 1. 335. 

Is it the part of a just man to (will a just man) injure any 

one whomsoever ? 
TOAAs dvotas Kat TO Onpacbat keva. Sopu. El. 1054. 
It shows (it is) great madness even to engage in an idle quest. 


In expressions of sonship the substantive on which the 
Genitive depends may be omitted: Lwxpdryns 6 Zwdpovicxor, 
Nixias 6 Nuxynpdrov, Oovevdidns 6*OXcpov. More briefly, McA- 
tidd7s Kipwvos. Poet., Avds "Apreuis, Artemis daughter of Zeus ; 
*"OtAjos taxts Aias, Aias swift son of Oileus. HOM. 


Obs.—This is sometimes called the Genitive of Origin, or 
Descent, or Source. It is a genitive of the possessor, or of the 
class, for, as Max Miiller points out, it is equally correct to say 
6 vios TOU TaTpos, as to Say 6 Tarp TOD viODv. 

matpos Aéyerar Kipos yever Gar KapPicov. 
XEN. Cyr. 1. 2. 1. 
It is said that Cyrus was the son of Cambyses. 


So in poetry, pivar, BAacretv, tpapjvat Tivos. 


§ 93. GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS. 
The Genitive denotes the Material of which a thing 
consists, or the Contents of a thing. 
With Nouns, ete. :— 
vouicpa apyuplou (=vopicpa apyupodr). 
A coin of silver (Old Eng. adj. a silvern coin). 


opa@ct owpous citou, EvAwv, AOwv. XEN. Hell. iv. 4.12. 
They see piles of grain, timber, stones. 


oGpa Serdatas orodov. SOPH. Elect. 758. 
A body of pitiable ashes. 
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B. With Verbs :— 


ot oTépavor podwr jcav GAN ov ypvaiov. DEM. 
The wreaths were of roses, and not of gold. 


Oeweduoe Tavtoiwv ALGwv vTroKewTa. THUC. 
The substructions were made of stones of all sorts. 


Free and poetical uses :— 
govn opGiwv kwxvpdtov. SopH. Antig. 1206. 
A voice of shrill laments. 
mvoy powviov ctaArdyparos. SOPH. Antig. 1239. 
A gasp of bloody dew. 
Expressions such as ’A@yv@v wohis, the city of Athens (con- 
trast with ‘‘urbs Roma”); Tpoiys rroAtefpov, the city of Troy, 
are poetical, 


§ 94. GENITIVE OF AMOUNT. 


Another aspect of the Genitive of Material is where it 
denotes the Amount of Space, Time, Money. 


OKT® oTadiwy Tevyos. THUC. 
A wall of eight stades. 
TpL@v nwepav odes. XEN. 
A journey of ten days (a ten days journey). 
TPLAKOVTA TANAVTwY OvCLA. 
A property of thirty talents. 
emiTHoea Tprav ypepov EXaBov. XEN. Cyr. v. 3. 35. 
They took provisions for three days. 
yapetv det erevday erav 7) Tis TpidKovta, PLAT. Legg. 721. 
A man should marry when he is thirty years old. 
mupapis AvGivn 7d pev eipos Evds TAEOpov, Td é BYos Sto 
TAC pwv. XEN. Anab. 3. 4. 9. 
A stone pyramid in breadth one plethron, in height two 
plethra. 
xtAiov dpaxpav dixnv pevyw. DEM. 55. 25. 
I am defendant in a suit involving a thousand drachmae.* 





1 With the Genitive of Amount may be connected the Genitive of 
Value. 
F 
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§ 95. GENITIVE OF PLENTY OR WANT. 


With the Genitive of Material may be associated the 
Genitive after words of Plenty or Want. 


eur News; 


A. Adjectives and Adverbs: peorés, rAijpys, 
aXus. 


mArovteros, evdens, révys, Kevds, Epnpos, yupvds, Kabapos, 
qotapos TANpys LXyOvav. XEN. 
A river full of fishes. 
7o THs AnOns wediov Kevov eote Sévdpwr. 
PLAT. 
The plain of Lethe ts bare of trees. 


répavvos TOAAGY PbBwv Kat épsTwVv pEeTTOs. 


Puat. Rep. 579. 


A despot filled with many fears and desires. 
So with a Substantive: dopia cirov, scarcity of provisions. 


B. Verbs: tiprAnus, epriprdnpe, rAnp@, 7AIVe, EL, 
peor, ebropd, Séopar, dei, oravifw (Kéexpypat, KEXPHLEVOS, Epic 
and poetical). 


Ta BiBaa ’Avataycpou yéwer ToUT@Y TOY Royov. 
PLatT. 


The books of Anaxagoras teem with these statements. 


eotravitov Tpodys Tots moNAots. THUC. 
They were in want of provisions for the majority. 
rato, mpiv épyqs Kaye peotGoa, SOPH. Ant. 28. 
Peace ! ere thou fill me too with wrath. 
6 mapdv Katpos ToAARs Hpovtidos Kat BovArjs detrat. 
The present occasion requires much thought and cownsel 
od movev KexpypeOa, Eur. Med. 334. 
We have no lack of troubles. 
Obs. Néxrpa wiprdarar Saxptpacrv. AESCH. Pers. 100. 
Their couches are filled (watered) with tears. 


Here the dative of Instrument is used. 
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' Note. The constructions of d¢?, déo :— 


ov woAAod movov pe Sel, 


I have no need of much trouble. 
motas pot Oe? ppovtidos; SopuH. Elect. 612. 
What care need I? 


ToXXod dé ewavtdv ye ddicjoev. PLAT. Apol. 17. 
I am far from intending to wrong myself. 

Common phrases with Set are roddod de?, far from it ; or, 
moAXov dé (personally used), nothing of the sort; dXr(Jcyou dei, 
there wants little, all but ; dXAcyov, (alone) almost ; 6diyou eépavtov 
exeAaOounv, PLAT, Apol.i., I wellnigh forgot myself (who I was). 
So puxpov, within a little, almost. 

OKT® arodeovtes TpLaKdovoL=292, THUC. iv. 38. 
Svoiy déovres TevT7}KovTa=48, 


§ 96. THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE (SO CALLED). 


The Partitive Genitive so called (the Genitive is the 
whole, the word on which it depends is the part) is 
used :— 


A. With any part of speech denoting participation. 


moot Tav ’ AOnvaiwr. 

Many of the Athenians. 

Ta dv0 pépn THs oTpaTLas. 

Two-thirds of the army. 

?AOnvaiwr 6 Bovdopevos. 

Any one of the Athenians who wishes. 

TOV TO PL@Y OL “EV ATwWXoOVTO, ot Se éduyov. 
Of the enemy some fell, while others escaped. 
TOV TOALTOY TLS, OvTLS oTpaTov. SOPH. Ai. (twice.) 
One of the citizens, no one in the host. 

avip Tov pytopwv (ARIST. Eg. 423, avip = Tis). 
One of the speakers ; so, Sypov avip, a man of the people 

(XEN. Cyr. ii. 2. 22). 
] vavs apirra exAer TavTOs TOU oTpatoTédov. Lys. 


The ship was the best sailer in the whole squadron. 
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B. Especially after adjectives denoting participation 
and their opposites :— péroyos, apéroyos, tooporpos, 
a&KAnpos, a&poLpos, ayevoTos. 

[ETOXOS av elns TOU ovov Spacas Taoe. EUR. 
Thou wouldst this bloodshed share shouldst thou do 
this—( particeps sis caedis). 


C. With Verbs, especially with those of giving or 
taking a share. 
peTéexw, peterri (por), petadapPavw, I have, or take, a share ; 
perarovotpat, I claim a share; peradidwpt (rive), Korvwve (rive), 
I give a share (to a@ person, twit), xpoorjxer por, I have a con 
cern in. 
avOparrov uy Tod Oeiov petéxyer. PLAT. 
The soul of man partakes of divinity. 
ov meTadacovar nuiv THs apyns Aaxedatmovtot. 
. HEROD. 
The Lacedaemonians will not give us a share wm the 
emptre. 
ovdev TpoonKer pot THS aitias TavTyns. ANTIPH. 
I have nothing to do with this accusation (i.e. it does 
not concern me). 


D. Also Verbs of eating, tasting, or drinking, or any - 
Verb denoting participation in a thing :—ivo, écbio, 
yevw, yevopat. 

/ a + > / a 
TLvw TOU oLVvoU, EcOiw KpEav. 
I drink wine, I eat meat. 
THS YS ETELoV. 
They ravaged (some of) the land. 


méurrer TOV Avdar. 


He sends some (of the) Lydians. 


dcot Epayov TOV Knpiwv TavTEs appoves eyiyvovto, XEN. 


All who ate of the honeycombs soon became mad. 
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The partitive +. may be inserted, cf. droAatvew ti twos, to 
enjoy some advantage from some source. 


Note 1. Many of these verbs are used transitively and take 
an Accusative (denoting ‘“‘ an object completely overpowered,” 
J. GRIMM). ziVw oivov, X\ayxdvw tm, IT attain something, rv6s, 
a share of something ; so wXéeiatov pépos tivds peréexerv, to have 
the greatest part of something (where pépos is a whole). 


Note 2. Instead of a neuter singular with a partitive Geni- 
tive the adjective of certain words (jjpucvs, roAvs, rXeioTos, 
Aourds) often agrees in gender with the genitive : 6 jj.ovs, or 
0 Xourds, ToD xpovov; Tov xpovov 6 wAEioTOs, TOAAT THS Xwpas 


(XEN. Cyr. iii. 2.2). Cf THC. i 2, r9s yas 4 dplorn. 


Note 3. Many Adverbs of place are joined with a partitive 
Genitive: zod yjs; ubi terrarum ? ravtaxod ys, ovdapod yis" 
ddXor GAAH THs Toews, THUC. i. 4; THVviKka THS Hpépas; at 
what time of day? woppw ths ipepas, TOV vuKTaY, O~e THs 
Opas. 


Many such phrases occur in the poets :— 


Tov yvépns wor’ «2; SOPH. Antig. 42. 
What is thy purpose ? 


mov 707 et dpevav; SOPH. Elect. 390 (see 404). 
What is thy mysterious intent ? 


mot Aoywv €hOw; Sopu. Elect. 1174. 
What words shall I utter ? 


yatas optéas evOa, x... SOPH. Aiax 659. 
Hiding tt in the earth where, ete. 


of pw dtupias ayes; Sopu. Lect. 1035. 
To what infamy art thou leading me ? 


Note 4. The neuter of a pronoun or adjective, or adverb, 
is not unknown to Greek, but not so common as in Latin 
(paullum sapientiae, parum sapientiae, aliquid divitiarum, 
quicquid deorum, etc.). te oraciacpov, THuC. iv. 130; 
Gpajxavov evoatpovias, PLAT. Apol.; aroma THs cTpiKporoyias, 
Puat. Thaeaet. 175; eri peya dvvdpews ywpeiv, THUC. 1. 118; 
ert mAciorov avOpdérwv, THUC. i. 1; év wavTi Kaxot, PLAT. Rep. 
579; év 7@ cupdopas ; SOPH. Antig. 1229. 
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Note 5. The word on which a partitive Genitive depends 
has often to be supplied :— 


ue Ges TOV werecpevov. PLAT. Rep, 424. 
Set me down as one of those who are convinced. 


YoAwv tov éExta copirrav é€xAHOy. Isoor. Antid. 235. 
Solon was called one of the Seven Sages. 


§ 97. GENITIVE OF CONNEXION. 


The following Verbs denoting Connexion take a Geni- 
tive :— 


A. Verbs signifying to atm at, hit or attain, miss. 

oroxdfopat, aim at ; opéyopat, reach out towards, strive for ; 
TVvyYXavH, KvpO, Edixvovpar, hit, secure, obtain, attain; dro- 
TvyXdvo, apaptave, miss, lose; wevdopar, opadropor, I am 
disappointed, balked of. (N.B. xtxavw generally takes ar 
Accusative.) 


B. Catch hold of, touch, cling to (be separated from, see 
Gen. of separation). 

AapBdvowat (and compounds with émi, dvti), drropat, 
éparropat, Ovyydvw, I catch hold of, touch, grasp; €xopar, L 
cling to, etc. (see examples), dvréxopon, I cling to, uphold. 

C. Make trial of, begin, have experience in. 

repo, tepOpuat, I try, attempt ; apxw, apxopor, I begin ; eu- 
teipws éxw, I am experienced in. 

D. Verbs of the senses : hear, smell, taste, touch (see B.), 
enjoy. (But verbs of seeing take an Accusative.) 

axotvw, I hear; axpoopa., listen to, attend lectures ; 6oppaivopat, 
smell (trans.) ; 4(w, smell (neut.); yedw, give a taste of ; yebopar, 


taste ; aroAatw, enjoy. (The last two verbs more often meta- 
phorically than literally.) 


E. Perceive, understand, remember, forget. 


aicOdvopor, I perceive ; ruvOdvopas, learn by inquiry ; Evvinmt, 
understand ; paipvirKkopor, remember ; exrAavOdvopar, forget. 
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F. Care for, long for, desire, neglect, despise. 

pére (por), exipeodpor, I care for; revo, duo, hunger, 
thirst after (literally and metaphorically) ; ép@, love, long for ; 
evtperopat, respect ; dduywpO, dpeda, disregard, neglect ; Kata- 
ppova, despise. 


A. Examples :— 


Sez otoydcac bat Scavolas. ISAEUS. 
We ought to aim at intellect. 


Tov KOTOD duapTwY TLD TraLoos éTvyev. ANTIPH. 
Missing the mark, he hit the child. 


eduxvettar THS apeTns. ISOCR. 
He attains unto virtue. 
TavTEs OTE TOEOTAL TKOTOD 
to&ever’ dvdpds Tovde. SOPH. Antig. 1033. Cf. 1084. 


Ye all, as archers at a mark, 
Are shooting at this heart. 


ti pou Tov Svoeddpwv edier; Sopu. Elect. 141. 
Why art thou aiming at the insupportable ? 


pilyns yap tpokévov katjivvcav. SopuH. Elect. 1451. 
They met with a kind hostess. 


oTpards Kupjoe vootipov cwrnpias. AESCH. Pers. 793. 
The host shall meet with returning deliverance (i.e. a safe 
return). 


Obs. exitvyxdve, tpoorvyxdve, to come across, fall in with 
one, take a Dative. 


B. Examples :— 
N.B.—rapBave, pate take an Accusative of the per- 
son or thing seized, and a Genitive of the thing seized. 
Tov AVKOV TOV OTOV KpaT@. 


I get hold of the wolf by the ears. 


So ayew yeupos, to lead by the hand. 


éaBov tijs (evns tov Opovrnv. XEN. An. i. 6. 10. 
They seized Orontes by his girdle, 
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C. Examples :— 
Kipos ipye Tod Noyou woe. XEN. 
Cyrus began the conversation as foilows (i.e. was the 
Jirst to speak). 


Eevodav Tov Aoryou npyeTo woe. XEN. 
Xenophon began his speech as follows. 


N.B.—dpyew doyor, to be the first to speak; apxerOae 
rorya, to begin one’s speech. 


ATFOTFELPWLEVOS TOV eyparo TV ypadny TAaUTHD. 
PLAT. 
You were making trial of me when you brought this 
indictment. 


D, Examples :— 
Bpovtis axovoas pndaas moppw ¢uyns. Philemon. 
When you hear thunder by no means run away. 


ci Sta KAdes ; Kpoppiov dodpaivoya AR. 
Why are you weeping then? I smell onions. 
So écdpaivecOar tis Tupavvidos. AR. Lys. 619. 


evOds 52 Seioas Euwtpwv éyevdunv. Sopu. Ant. 1065. 
Straightway in terror I made trial of burnt-sacrifice. 
Sou dv EXOw, A€yovTos E“od axkpodcovTas ot véot. 
PLAT. Ap. XXvViL 
Wherever I go young men will listen to my words. 
Note. With dxpoGpas cf. the use of azodéyopar (I accept from, 
approve): pa) Taira dro8éxerbe "Ayupdrov (LYS. 13. 83), do not 
accept this statement from (a Genitive of Separation) A gyratus. 
So drodéxer Oui twos A€yovtos. droAatw tivds (I enjoy, literally 
and figuratively). 
d(w, I smell of. 
attra: pev d(ovo’ duBpocias kat véxrapos. AR. Ach. 196. 
These smell of ambrosia and nectar. 

Verbs of perception also mean to hear from, as well as to hear. 
Towa0Ta ToD TapovTos ekAvov, SopuH. Ei. 424. 
Thus much was I hearing from one who was present. 
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See 4i. 318. So— 


~ ¢idévat cov Tpdéticta ypyfo. Sopu. El. 668. 
Fain would I first and foremost know from thee. 


So with a sentence :— 
TovUTwY akove Ti A€yovot. 
Hear from these men what they say. 
But more usually a preposition (wapd, mpés, €€) is added. 
E. Examples :— 
avOpwros wv wéuvnao THS KowWHs TUXNs. MENAND. 
Being a man, remember the common lot. 
OdLyou ewavTov éreXabounv. PLAT. 
I almost forgot myself (who I was). 


> > “4 / lal / 
ovk noVavovTo TpoctovTwY TOY TroAELioV. XEN. 
They were not aware of the approach of the enemy. 


éervovto ths IIvdov Katetknupevns. THUC. 
They heard of the capture of Pylos. 


F. Examples :— 
Ti npiv THS TOV ToARr@Y Soens wedet ; PLAT. 
What care we for the opinion of the world ? 
TElOw vwas NTE THUATOY ETTLYWEdetcIaL NTE YpNLa- 
tov. PLAT. 
I try to persuade you to care neither for the body nor 
jor money. 
TELVO Xpypatwv, éraivov, XEN. aya0ov, PLAT. 
I hunger after (i.e. long for) money, praise, good things. 
So duo, Puat. Rep. 562 ¢. 
Tov Oavatov Kai Kwwdvvov wdrAvywpynoe. PLAT. 
He disregarded death and danger. 
Note 1. péAce and perapéAc take a genitive of thing, and 
dative of person. 
pédee por tovrov. 
L care for this, hoc mihi curae est. 


perapérer por TovTov. 
I repent of this ; huius rei me poenitet. 
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Note 2. Adjectives with these significations are found with 
the Genitive :— 
eSpav wavtds evayn otpatov. AESCH. Pers. 465. 
A throne in full view of all the armada. 


érjBoros ppevov. SOPH. Antig. 492. 
Possessed of reason (compos mentis). 


Note 3. In the following examples observe the various 
meanings of €yosat :-— 
tov “Evvéa odav exparnear. 
They obtained possession of the Nine Roads. Tuuc. 
Ths pev yvopns, &’AOnvaio, det ris adrjs €xonar. THUC. 
I hold, Athenians, to the same unchanged opinion ever. 


nw 
€rovTat €xomevor TOV Gppdtwov. XEN. 


They follow, coming neat to the chariots. 


6 TAnyeis det THS TANYHS ExeTar. DEM. Phil. 1. 10. 
The bower who has been struck ever follows the blow. 


TAVTES KOLVA THS GwTynpias ExerHe, XEN. Anab. vi. 3. 17. 
All together provide for your safety. 
With ¢youor compare the parallel meanings of eciyi. is 


adths yvepns etvar, THUC. v. 46. tOv atrov Adywv etvat, PLAT. 
Gorg. 489 (to keep to the same tale). 


§ 98. SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 


0 doBos Tay TroAcuiov. 
The fear of the enemy. 

This Genitive of Connexion is naturally ambiguous. 
It may mean either (1) the fear which the enemy feels. 
Here rév rrodeuiwv is Subjective, being equivalent to the 
subject of the verb, and the sentence=oi ronéptoe ho- 
Bodvrar (nwas): or (2) the fear (which we feel) of or for 
the enemy. Here tév rodcuiwr is Objective, being equi- 
valent to the object of a transitive verb, jets doBovpeba 
TOUS TTONE|LLOUS. 
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of GvOpwror Sia 7d adrov (Subjective Gen.) dé0s tod Pava- 
tov katavevdovrar, PLAT. Phaed. 85 (=airot dedrdres 
tov Oavarov), 
Men, by reason of their fear of death, tell lies. 
Sid. THY TOV dvénov (Subjective) adrwow tov vavayiwv (Ob- 
jective). THUC. vil. 34. 
In consequence of the wind driving the wrecks into the open sea. 
The Objective Genitive represents usually an object in the 
Accusative or Genitive after a verb, more rarely a Dative. 
Ace. a Ilavoaviov picos, THUG. i. 96. dos tod dzo- 
Gavévtos. 
Gen, erOvpia xpnparuv, éeriypedeia TOV Tpaypdruv. 
Dat. éppovy tov kaxov, PLAT. Gorg. 479. Cf. éupévery 7H Kak. 
TarTpos Tyswpds Kayov Tadaivns, SOPH. Elect. 811. 


The following may be regarded as free uses of the Objective 
Genitive :—Avuyn Biov, Sopu. Elect. 1195, outrage on life ; Svo- 
pevov Onpa, SOPH. Ai. 564, hunting the foe. So weipa éyOpav, 
SopH. Ai. 2, an attempt on, or against, one’s enemies ; To tOv Me- 
yapewv vydiopa, THUC. i 140, decree against the Megarians 
(where the preposition wept would have been more usual.) 


§99. GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE. 


The Genitive denotes the time within which anything 
takes place. The Genitive is the whole, the time is 
either indefinite, or recurring. vuktos, by night; tis 
nuepas, by day ; tov avtod Oépous, during the same sum- 
mer; tov Rovrov, for the future; éxdatov érovs, each 
year ; tTpis Tod eviavTod, thrice in the year. 

N.B.—With the Article the Genitive is distributive. 

Doxparys To avto iwatiov judicoto O€povs te Kai 
xeya@vos. XEN. 

Socrates wore the same mantle summer and winter. 

Spayynv edhapBave tis nuepas (or THs muepas 
€KATTNS). 

He used to receive a drachma a day (each day). 
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Note 1.. ris airs jyepas or TH atrH eps (often with small 
difference, MADVIG) ; tod abrov Oépovs and ev 7 atr@ Oéper 
(THUC. iv. 133); tod Aourod or 76 Aourdv, for the future. 

So dAAns tpyépas, SopH. E/. 690, on another day: ov paxpod 
xpovov, SOPH. El. 478, within no long while: rod dourod xpovov, 
Sopu. El. 817, for the future: axpas vucrds, SOPH. At. 285, at 
dead midnight: tis wépo.lev evppovyns, AESCH. Pers. 182, 
during the past night. 


Note 2. The Genitive also denotes the space within which 
anything takes place (a very rare and poetical, chiefly an 
Epic, usage). 

Hpepevovtas E€vovs 
paxpas KeAetOov. AESCH. Ch. 705. 

Guests who have been spending the day 
On a long journey. 


Cf. the Homeric zediouo tévar, piace, ete. 


Note 3. The ordinary prose Genitive of place is either the 
possessive, or the (so-called) partitive Genitive. Observe that 
it takes the Article :— 

éotparevoav THs Apkadias és Ilappaciovs. THUC. v. 33. 
They marched against the Parrhasians in Arcadia. 


Note 4. To the genitive of place, however, belong certain 
prose usages. 


érerdxvvov THs 6500 Tos TXOAaLTEpOV TpooLOVTAS, 
THUC. iv. 47. 
They were hastening on the way those who were advancing 
slowly. 
éropevovTo Tov mpdcw. XEN. An. v. 4. 30. 
They were marching onwards, forwards. 


Cf. zpoxérrew tis dpxqs, THUC. iv. 60. irdyew rhs ddd, 
etc. zpodapBavew tas pvyjs, THUC. iv. 33. 


§ 100. GENITIVE OF VALUE. 


The Genitive of Value goes with Verbs of Estimating, 
Buying, and Selling (ef. Genitive of Amount). 
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Value or Estimate: déd, judge worthy; téoow, rate or 
value; Tipo, value, assess (TYLGpat). 

Buy : zpiapar, I buy; evotpar, I buy. 

Sell: xwdAd, I offer for sale; drodidopat, I sell. 


Soka Yenuatwv ove wvnty. ISAEUS. 
Reputation is not to be purchased with money. 


ovK av atreSouny Troddov Tas edridas. PLAT. 
I would not have sold my hopes for much. 


TiyLaTat pot 6 avip Oavatov. PLAT. 
My accuser proposes death as my penalty. 


xXproa yadkeiwy SiapeiBer Gar voeis, PL. Symp. 218 ¢. 
_ You are intending to exchange golden for copper. 


Note. Verbs of buying more rarely, and only in poetry, 
take a dative of the price paid. See Eur. Hel. 885, Med. 233. 
Free use of the Genitive of Value. 


tis petaBdror dde cryav Adywv. Sopu. L/. 1262. 
(Cf. Azscu. P. V. 987.) 
Who would change thus silence for words ? 


avtictaOpov tov Onpos Kopyv. Sopu. Hi. 571. 
A daughter weighed in the balance against a wild beast. 


Kaito. TaAdvrov Tat7’ éwabev ‘YrépBodos, ARIST. Nub. 876. 
And yet Hyperbolus was taught this for a talent. 


ore por Ovydrnp yapov wpaia, XEN. Cyr. iv. 6. 9. 
I have a daughter ripe for marriage. 


Under the Genitive of Value may come the Adjectives with 
their Adverbs :—d£.os, avagévos. 


§ Io!. CAUSAL GENITIVE. 


The Causal Genitive (so called) goes with verbs (and 
other words) denoting emotion. It is probably a Geni- 
tive of Connexion or Relation, meaning with regard to, 
in connexion with, 
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Gavpacw, I wonder at or admire; ectdapovito, I congratu- 
late ; oixreipw, I pity ; opyiGopar, I am angry; pOova, T envy 
or grudge ; MA, I envy (in good sense) or praise ; paxapiva, 
I felicitate ; Gyapo., I wonder at, admire. 


&nX@ oe TOD vod, THs Se Sethias oTuya@. SOPH. 
I praise thee for thy wit, but for thy cowardice I loathe 
thee. 


> / a / 
evdatmovitm oe Tov TpoTrov. PLAT. 
I congratulate you on your disposition. 


ed, THS dvolas Bs o éroixteipw taAat. SOPH. El. 920. 
Fie! how I have been pitying thee this long while for thy 

folly. 
(tis dvotas may go with ¢ed.) 


Opdcovs Tovs’ otk ddvgers. Sopu. El. 627. 
For this daring thou shalt not escape, 


eizep Te KAdets TOV ’Opecteiwy kaxkov. SOPH. El. 1117. 
If thou hast a tear for the woes of Orestes. 


Note 1. A similar Genitive is used in exclamations :— 


ged Tov avdpds, woe for, or, fie on the man! & Zed BactrAcd 
ths AerrétyTos Tov dpevov, AR. Nub. 153, Royal Zeus! what 
subtlety of wit! oipor ris téxns, © paxdpiov TRS Picews, etc., 
oxerAia ToApys, EUR. Al. 741. 6 raddaw’ eyo céfev, SOPH. 
El, 1210, ah, woe is me on thy account. pou yédwros, SOPH. 
Ai. 367, ah me for the mockery. Curtius compares O des Leides. 


Note 2. Tot, with the Infinitive, denoting the Aim or Purpose 
of an action (Final), seems to be a Causal Genitive. 


Mivws 76 Anorixdv ex THs Gaddoons Tod Tas mpoaddovs 
parXov ievar adto. THUC. i. 4. 

Minos used to sweep piracy from the sea for the sake of his 
revenues coming in to him. 


Cf. XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 40; SopH. Phil. 197. This consitiaaaa 
occurs frequently in late "Greek (LXX. and N. T.) 
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§ 102. GENITIVE WITH VERBS OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS.* 


The Genitive is used with Verbs (and words) meaning: 


A. To accuse: aitidpat, Sudkw, karyyopd, petyw (I am pro- 
secuted); 6 pevywv, the defendant; 6 Sdidxwv, the 
prosecutor. 


So also mpoxaAotpar, emer. 
B. To acquit: adinus, I acquit ; dropetyw, I am acquitted. 


C. To condemn: aipo, I convict; xataxpivo, kataytyveoKe, 
Kataynpifouar (by vote), I condemn ; ad\ioxopa, I 
am convicted ; opdrAwKdve, I am cast im or lose 
my suit. 


SioKw pev Katnyopias, ddvov Se devyw. Lys. 
LI am prosecuting for libel, but am prosecuted for 
murder, 


TavTes KNoT HS 7) SHpwv EddAwoav (OF wpror). 
All were convicted of theft or bribery. 


So dd@vat AuTroTakiov, wevdopaptupiar, to be convicted 
of desertion, perjury, passim. 


ovyyvyvocka Tivt THs emvOvptas. PLAT. 
I pardon any one his desire. 


yoadecOai twa Tapavopov. 
To indict a person for proposing unconstitutional 
measures. 
In the passive :— 
Td pov Yevdn katyyopnpeva, PL. Apol. ii. 
The false accusations which have been brought against me. 
Note. 'The case in which the person or thing is put varies 
greatly. The charge is generally in the Genitive, the accused 


1 According to Curtius, a Genitive of Cause: perhaps a Genitive of 
Connexion. 
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in the Accusative: ¢9. duixw tiva povov. But with some 
verbs it is the reverse: Kxatnyop@ Ti Tivos, KatayryvéorKw 
(karaxpivo) povov cov. Other verbs take a dative of the per- 
SON, émioKyTTOpal Tou Povov, eyKao govov cot, The suit or 
sentence is in the Accusative. devyw dixnv, duxalw pypurpa, 
"Evoxos tov pdvov ols émitipiors, liable to the penalties for 
murder. , 


§ 103. GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The Genitive of a noun with a participle, not con- 
nected with the main construction of the sentence, denotes 
time, cause, condition, etc. 


Geod SiSdvtos ovdev ioxyver HOovos, 

kat pn Sidovtos ovdev ixxver Tavos. MENANDER. 
If God should grant, ill-will availeth naught ; 
Nor, if he grant not, toil avarleth aught. 


ovTos Wrevdous éotw atraTn. PLAT. 


Where is falsehood there is deceit. 


The participle alone is sometimes found :— 
eizov, épwTicavros (Sc. avTov) 67s Maxpwves cio, 
XEN. An. iv. 8. 5. 
They said, on his asking them, that they were Macrones. 


So efayyeAOevtos, on its being announced ; vovros, while it 
was raining ; cvoKord(ovros, when it was growing dark ; teXov- 
pevov ecizou’ av, SoPH. El. 1334, when the end is come I will 
tell thee. See Participle (Genitive Absolute).? 


1 It is difficult to decide whether this usage belongs to the Genitive 
or comes from the lost Ablative. A comparison with Latin seems to 
favour the latter view. On the other hand, German uses the genitive 
Absolute (see Curtius, Zlucidations 197, note). In old English the 
Dative was thus used. Each language seems to have proceeded inde- 
pendently in its own way. 
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§ 104. GENITIVE WITH COMPARATIVES. 


The Genitive is joined to Comparatives. 
Eg. peifov tod aderdod, i.e. weifov 7 6 adeddos. 
movnpia Oartov Gavarov Oct. PLAT. 
Wickedness runs more swiftly than death ( flees faster 
than fate). 
Note 1. The Greek Comparative, like the Latin, often 
is rendered into English, “too great,” “too good,” ete. 
Kpetrrov iv Adyouv 76 KéAAOS THs yuVvatKkds. 
XEN. Mem. iii. 11. 1. 


The beauty of the woman was too great for description (lit. 
greater than words). 
Note 2. Adjectives in -7Adovos, -o7rds take the same con- 
struction as Comparatives. 
ex petdwrias karébero picos SurAdovov THs ovcias. 
In consequence of stinginess he incurred a hatred double (that 
of) his property. 
moAXoorbv pépos Av Ta Xpiipara Gv byets rpocredoxGre, 
Lys. 19. 39. 
_ His property was a very litile part of what you were expecting. 
Sdetrepos, second (ovdevds) to none ; vorepos, later than ,; érepos, 
other than ; Sudopos, different from or excelling, similarly take a 
Genitive ; so tcrepaios, wpotepatos, 


$105. ZHE GENITIVE WITH VERBS CON- 
TAINING A COMPARATIVE NOTION? 


The Genitive is used with many Verbs which imply 
better than, worse than ; greater than, less than. 

Such verbs are:—xpara (I prevail over), mepuyiryvopat, 
Teplerpt, UTrepexw (am superior to), Siadepw, Siadepdvtws 
exe (excel, differ from), vixdpar, nrtauar (am conquered 
by, inferior to). 


1 The Genitive used with Comparatives may be an Ablative use (cf. 
Latin), or it may denote a general connexion, ‘greater in regard to.” 


G 
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Verbs of ruling :—nyovpar (also with dative), dpye, 
Tupavvevo, TUPaVVO, TTPATHYO. 

Many others :— dcovexta@, peloverT@, VoTEP@, VaTEP- 
iw, édaTT@, éhaTTovpat, RevTropat. 

Many take a dative (zw?) in respect of which the 
superiority or inferiority is shown. 


N.B.—é&adepopas, I quarrel with, takes a dative. 


épws Tav Oeav Bacidevesr. PLAT. 
Love is king of the gods. 


TovTo Suadépw Tov ToAA@Y. PLAT. 
In this respect I differ from (or excel) the rest of 
mankind. 


yuvalkos ovdayas joontea. SOPH. 

We must in nowise yield unto a woman. 

yAwoons padiota TAVTAYOU TELp@ Kparew. MENAND. 

Strive ever chiefest to control thy tongue. 

apxovre mpoonke: Kaptepia Tav iiwTa@y TepLetvat. 
XEN. 


A commander should in endurance surpass prwate 
men. 


§ 106. GENITIVE OF SEPARATION? 


A Genitive denoting that from which anything is 
separated is used with many verbs expressing removal, 
distance, separation, loosing, delivering, and the like. 





1 The Genitive here is the representative of the Ablative. It is im- 
possible to group the usages of the Genitive under two distinct headings 
(1) Genitive or Connexion, (2) Ablative or Separation. Many Ablative 
or Separative uses have already been noticed (e.g. Partitive dpuéroxos, 
Connexion dyaprdvw). Any attempt at too rigid symmetry would 
violently put asunder usages which are closely connected. See Jntro- 
ductory Note. 
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Such verbs are—déxo, L am distant ; xwpifo, I separate ; 
(xwpifopar), eipyw, I exclude ; aréyw (2x); I withhold ; orepi- 
oxopar, I ain deprived of ; eNevbepia; I set free; WA, T strip ; 
adiornut (with its intransitive tenses), J cause to revolt ; ravw, 
I make to cease (from) ; ratvopat, Ajyo, I cease ; émadddooo, if 
deliver from ; awaAAdooopat, I escape ; cixw, rapaxwpa, I yield ; 
eidopar, I spare. 

1 vijcos ov Todv Sueyer THS HELpov. THUC. 
The island is not far distant from the mainland. 


‘“EdAnvixod tror€epov eoxov ot “AOnvaior. 
The Athenians desisted from the Greek war. 


Enreite avtoy vuvi araddraynvat. PLAT. 
You are seeking now to be set free from them. 
pera. Tavra EvveBy Oaciovs tov ’APnvaiwy arocrhvat. 
THuc. i. 100. 


After this it happened that the Thasians revolted from the 
Athenians. 


Onoeds tas ’AOjvas dervod tpootdypatos iAcEbOepwcer. 
IsAE. 10. 28. 
Theseus delivered Athens from a terrible tax. 


eirov T@ Ilavoeavia tod KypuKos py Acirer Oa, 
THue. 1. 131. 
They told Pausanias not to leave the herald (seeSopu. El. 479). 


Similarly with nouns, tavorjp tavde (Tévwv), SOPH. E/. 384; 
Avripia pdvov, El. 447. 


Many Adjectives may be brought under this head, as 
yuuves, wpidos, kabapes, ophavos, edevOepos: and all 
words compounded with a privative, auvjpwv, ayedns, 
Gpotpos, ayevotos. Most of these have already been 
brought under other rules. 


n erOuula auvipev tov Kwdvvev. ANTIPH. 
Desire is forgetful of dangers. 


evyns Sixaias ove av7jxoos Geos. MENAND. 
God is not deaf unto a righteous prayer. 
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§ 107. Genitive with Compound Verbs.! 


The Genitive is used with many Verbs compounded with 
Prepositions, especially dd, €&, zpd, irép, xara. Sometimes 
the Preposition seems to demand the Genitive, sometimes the 
signification of the Compound Verb. 

Such verbs are drotpéra, éxBaivw, eEiornpr, tpdkerpat, Tpo- 
TuUevat, TpoTyw, vrepop® (also with Accus.), drepadyo, Kara- 
yeAO, katadpove, katayvyvéoKxw, and many others. 

Tpoorhvat TUXNS, SOPH. Ai. 803; drepiotacGas (ds, in whose 
defence), Sopy. Hl. 188. 


§ 108. A Double Genitive. 


Sometimes there are two Genitives in the same sentence. 
In such cases the first generally refers to the agent, the 
second to the object of his action. 


Tas TOV OikEtwy TpoTHAGKioes TOD ynpws. PLAT. Rep. 329. 
The insults by relations on old age. 


dua 70 adt@v Séos Tov Gavdrov. PLAT. Phaed. 85 A. 
In consequence of their fear of death. 
avtGv Subjective, Pavarov Objective. 


To KAewov “EAAdédos 
rporxnp ayavos. SopH. El. 682. 
The glorious pageant of Greece, consisting in a contest. 


Here the Genitives are freer ; “EAA déos is possessive, ayavos 
epexegetical. 


§ 109. The Epexegetical Genitive. 


What is called the Epexegetical (i.c. explanatory) Genitive 
is a free application of the Genitive of Material. 


dpabia atry 7 emoveidurtos 7 Tov oler Oar cidévar & OK Obde. 
PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
This culpable ignorance of (which consists in) thinking om 
knows what one does not know. 


1 Some freer and miscellaneous uses of the Genitive are added. They 
have been brought together at the end of this Section in order not to 
lengthen previous headings with notes on less common constructions. 
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6 8€ éyxedadéds erty, 6 Tas aicOyreis TapexwV TOD aKovew 
kal opav Kat dodppaiverOar, PL. Phaed. xlv. 

It is the brain which furnishes the sensations of hearing, and 
sight, and smell. 


§ 110. Genitive of the Agent (so-called). 


In Poetry passive Verbs and passive Verbals sometimes 
take a Genitive which practically is like an Agent, and which 
in Prose would be expressed by a Preposition with id, or 
some such construction. It is not possible to refer these 
constructions to one explanation. Many look like a Genitive 
of the source whence, like the old English “of” (i.e. off) with 
the Agent (dzd, ab). In some cases it is possible that the 
governing word is used like a Substantive on which the 
Genitive depends. 

aravTa yap cot Tapa vov0eTH para. 
keivns Sidaxrd. SopuH. Ei. 344. 
For all these thy admonishings of me are taught by her (come 
from her). 
So rAnyels Ovyarpds tis éws. Eur. Or. 497 (cf. Electr. 123). 
Smitten by my daughter. 
OUTWS ATLLs cipt TOD TEOVNKOTOS ; 
Gripos ovdevds ov. Sopu. El. 1214. 
=dripd(opat mpos TOD TEA VNKOTOS. 

The connexion of arijos with words of value may influence 
the construction. 

And am I thus dishonoured of the dead (i.e. by the dead) ? 
Thou art by none dishonoured. 
O. T. 1437 zposjyopos, and cf. Ai. 807, doris yrarnpevn. 


§$ III. Free use of the Genitive of Connexion. 


9 Kepxupa ts Iradias Kai ZixeAias KaAOs TapérAov Keira. 
THuce. i. 36. 
Corcyra is well situated for a coasting voyage to Italy and 
Sicily. 
mapdmAov is a Genitive of Connexion, “IraXias a sort of 
Objective Genitive. 


ti 8¢ immu ote 4 TOV GAY (Ow ; PL. Rep. 459 (cf. 470). 
What do you think about horses or other animals ? 
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In Plato a Genitive thus introducing a Subject is often 
thus introduced at the beginning of a sentence; see Riddell, 
Digest, p. 126. 


tupAdv Tod péAXovtos avOpwros. PLAT. Sol. 12. 

Man is blind concerning the future. 

ws ef Tis adrov eAriow Kevais tapos 

e€nper’ avdpos tovde x.7.A. SopH. El. 1460. 

That if any of them hitherto were buoyed up with hopes con- 
cerning (centred im) this man, ete. 

Tov kacvyvyTtou Ti mys; SOPH. El. 317. 

What say st thou of (about) thy brother ? 


Cf. Antig. 11; pdOos dirwv, news of friends ; cf. Antig. 633, 
1182, 0. C. 317. 


a. de peyror €BAacTe vouypa, TOVOE hepopevav 
apurra. Sopu. Hi. 1095. 
But as to the mightiest of ordinances that exist, in respect of 
these, prospering right nobly. 
THs PYTpPOs WKw THs evs ppdowr ev ois viv eorw. 
Sopu. Tr. 1122. 
I am here to tell thee of my mother, what her present plight. 


ovdapas euavTns oto’ adeiuavtos dio. AESCH. Pers. 164. 

Being by no means without fear for (concerning) myself, my 
friends. 

The a privative in dde{uavros does not here take a genitive 

of want or separation (like 7érAwv dpoupos, without a share of 


robes). But by a loose analogy common in all language, it 
may help to account for the use of the genitive. 


§ 112. The Genitive with Adjectives and Adverbs. 


Partitive, PéTOXOS, GuETOXOS: irdmorpos, aporpos, &kKANpos, 
ayevoros. 
Perception, (dkovw) : KOTIKOOS, dan Koos, e777) K00S, | ovVHKOOS, 


GV}KOOS : br7jKOOV det elvat TOV yovewr, 


Puat. fep, 463. 
These are also found with the Dative. 


TH TOE KaTHKOOL éyévovTo, PLAT. Rep. 499. 
They became obedient to the state. 
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es mm, exipedrs, auéAns: MV} POV, dpvypov, éxdAjnopov. 
pa ae grAropabys, fond of pete ; Ovipabys, late in 
emembering, ; : 

Furgetling, ctc., learning (serus studiorum). 

Experienced in, ¢pzetpos, detpos: erurrypwv, tpi Bwv (versed in). 


Aiming at, Sucépws (perdite amans), love-sick for ; éxiBoXos 
(compos), possessed of, or having succeeded in 


gaining. 
Plenty, pears, weds, TAnpys: trotovos, axAyorTos. 
Want, mevys, Kevos, evens, exidens, éAAuTis, yupves, 


Yirds, xafapos. 


Separation, Epypos, oppavds, éAevOepos, dyvds (pure from), 
petdwrds (sparing of). 


Value, Tipios, a&tos, avytos (purchaseable): dpaitos, 
ripe for (XEN. Cyr. iv. 6. 9). 


Comparative \ ¢yxparijs, axparijs, dxpdtwp: Kiptos, adroxpdrup, 
notion :-— dAXos, adXoios, Erepos, Suddopos, duadepdvrws. 
Better, stronger \ péoos (¢.g. évos kat tAnOovs 7d dALyov pécov, 
than, and the Puat. Politicus, 303, A), évavrios tivds, the 

reverse, reverse of a thing ; évavrios tiv, opposed toa 
Different from, thing. 


Connexion  trevOuvos (responsible for a thing, but ime’ Ouvds 
generally, some 7.x, responsible to a person) ; troredns (Popov, 
objective, liable to pay a tribute); érixovpos, assisting 
or serviceable against (eg. Ydyxovs, cold); 
tudXrds (tod péAXovTos, blind with regard to the 
future); cvyyvopev (Guaprnpdtwv, forgiving 
of wrongs); KaKotpyos (éavrov), inflicting 
wrongs on; prArddwpos (fond of giving). 


Ending in -xés, tpaxtixés, raparKevacrixés, ddarKaXdtkés, opuc- 
TiKés, KwAuTLKOs (THS apeTis). 
All words com- dma6is, adwpos, avijxoos, a0éatos, aytpvacros, 
pounded with aoxevos (unfurnished) ; aredis (immunis) ; 
a privative. azipos, etc. ete. 


Others have been given under previous Rules. 
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§ 113. Free use of the Genitive with Substantives. 


A few instances are given to show how the Genitive lends 
itself to the loosest connexion. Some may be regarded as 
free Objective Genitives, some as Genitives of Separation, 
others can only be regarded as Genitives of Connexion. 


mposBoryn LKedias, THUC. iv. 1, means of approaching Sicily, 
road to Sicily ; Sika roAAGv TaAdvTwv, a lawsuit involving many 
talents (ci. Genitive of amount); xpatos tov dpwpevwv, SOPH. 
El. 85, victory im our enterprise ; watpos Aovtpa, SOPH. El. 84, 
libations in memory of a father ; apnéis rnpatwv, SoPH. El. 875, 
help in or against troubles (cf. éxixovpos) ; watpos Tywpds, SOPH. 
El. 811, an avenger whom a father has (Subjective), an avenger 
of a father (Objective) ; at tov KakOv cvvoveiar, intercourse with 
bad men (freely Objective); Bia zroArtav, in spite of citizens 
(freely Objective); dréctacis tov ’A@nvaiwy, revolt from the 
Athenians (separation) ; Avo1s Gavarov, deliverance from death 
(separation); 4@ds piOwv, SopxH. Hl. 372, schooled to words, 
accustomed to (ch. érvoripwv, etc.); yrvxia éxOpav, rest from 
enemies (freely Separative) ; ddopyy epywv, XEN. Mem. ii. 7. 11, 
means of setting about, or stimulus to, deeds. 


THE DATIVE CASE. 


Preliminary Note on the Dative. 


§ I14. The Dative denotes generally the person or thing 
more remotely connected with the action than is the Accusa- 
tive. It thus denotes that to which the direct object is made 
over or transferred (Dative of the Remoter Object) after verbs 
and adjectives which seem necessarily to require such a case 
in order to complete the information they have to give (eg. 
didwp. prcOdv—rto otputiity. By a natural extension the 
Dative also denotes the person or thing, affected beneficially 
or injuriously, interested in the action (Dative of Interest), 
and can be added at pleasure to any verb whose meaning does 
not necessarily demand it (29. ot katpot mpocivras TH TOXAEL, OUT 
opportunities have been let slip, to the injury of the state). The 
Dative of Interest includes the Dative of the Possessor, and 
the Ethic Dative. Next to the Dative of Interest, as akin to 
it in sense, although probably the use of the case has beep 
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transferred from the old Instrumental, may be placed the 
Dative expressing Contact with or Community, one of the most 
important and extensive rules belonging to the case. Further, 
the Dative has inherited the meanings of two lost cases, first 
the Instrumental, including not only the Instrument and 
Means, but also the Agent, Cause, Measure of Difference, and 
the accompanying Circumstances ; secondly, the Locative in its 
double reference to Place and Time. The Dative of Place, 
however, is used as arule only in Poetry; in Prose, to express 
motion to, not the Dative, but a preposition with the Accusa- 
tive, is required. 


§$ 115. 7HE DATIVE OF THE INDIRECT OBJECT 
TO WHOM ANYTHING JIS SAID, DONE, 
OR GIVEN. 


1) popia Sidwaw avOpwrois Kaka. MENANDER. 
Folly bringeth troubles on men. 


n yeyernpern wayn TO Bacirel ayyedreTat. XEN. 
The battle which had taken place is reported to the 
king. 
Sidwor picOov 76 otpatedpatt. XEN. 
He gives pay to the army. 
With a substantive— 
pay eLapdpryte wept Tv Tov Geod ddcwy tpiv. PL. Apol. xviii. 


Lest you commit some great error in regard to the gift of the 
god to you. 


§ 116. Miscellaneous examples showing certain verbs 
which in Greek take a Dative of the Remoter Object. 
oAryapxia TOY Kivdiver Tois TOAAO!s peTadiducr. 
THuC. vi. 39. 

Oligarchy gives a share of its dangers to the many. 
Sivaveuw xpipara Tots ToAirass, 
I distribute money among the citizens. 
duadAdooe Iepdixxav trois *AGnvaios. Cf. THUC. i. 95. 
He reconciles Perdiccas with (to) the Athenians. 
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Aayxava Sixny (eykAnpa) AnpooGéver. 
I bring a lawsuit (accusation) against Demosthenes. 
Demostheni litem intendo. 
Axépovre vupdetow, SOPH. Ai. 816. 
I shall marry Acheron. (Cf. nubo in Latin.) 
av © etx’ dvdyky Kat Geoior pi paxov. Evorip. Tel. Frag. 
Yield thou to necessity, and war not with the gods. 
Cf. Sopu. Ant. 718. 
eiketv TLvt THS OOov. HEROD. ii. 80. 
To get out of the way for anybody (or to yield the way 
to anybody). 


§ II7. THE DATIVE OF INTEREST, INCLUDING 
THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR, 
ETHIC DATIVE, ee. 


The Dative of Interest denotes the person or thing 
interested in the action (Dativus commodi et incom- 
modi). 

Tas avnp avtT@ Tove. SOPH. 
Every man labours for himself. 
pice codictny dotts ovy avtT@ codes. MENANDER. 
I hate a wise man who is not wise for himself. 
Katpot mpoeivrat 7H TOA. DEM. 19. 8. 
Opportunities have been sacrificed, to the injury of the state. 


Good instances occur in SopH. Lect. 66 (€xOpois), 496 (iptv), 
979 (€xOpois), Antig. 618 (cids7), DEM. 18. 205 (70 razpi). 


§ 118. Free Use of the Dative of Interest. 


Kaito. o éy® tinea Tos ppovovory eb. 
Sopu. Ant. 904 (ef. 25). 
And yet I did honour thee in the judgment of the right-minded. 


a xéb0v Te pdpw pwplav odrAwKavw, SOPH. Ant. 470. 
Belike I ineur the charge of folly in the eyes of a fool. 
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odpov pev evtoAy Aws 
éxet TéeAos On. AESCH. P. V. 12. 
For you (i.e. so far as you are concerned) the hest of Zeus 
hath ending here. 
ovdev eius kal TeOvny’ byiv rddAar. SOPH. Phil. 1030. 
Naught am I, dead to you long since. 
(i.e. you thought me dead.) 
trokapBavew Set 7 Tovottw Ste edyOyns éorr. PLAT. 
We must assume in the case of such a person that he is simple. 
Aayxaver Tod KAjpov TH yuvatki. ISAEUS, 3. 32. 
He claims the inheritance in behalf of the woman. 
The usual construction would be izép ris yuvaskds. 
orehavotcba: 7) Oem. XEN. Ages. il. 15. 
To be crowned in honour of the god. 
So xeiperOai cot, to be shorn in honowr of thee, EuRIP. 
Hip. 1425. 


Note. Several idioms with participles should be noticed : 


7Q TAHOE Tov TAaradv od BovrAopévw Fv tov’ AOnvaiwv 


apiorac Gan, THUC. ii. 3. 
The Plataean democracy did not wish to revolt from the 
Athenians. 


Cf Tac. Agr. 18, quibus volentibus bellum erat. 
qpepar padiora joav tH MurvAjvy éadwxvia ore, x.7.A. 
THUC. ili. 29. 
Seven days had passed since the capture of Mitylene when, ete. 
See Temporal Sentences, § 211. 
TO pev eEwGev artopévy cOpa ovK ayav Oeppov iv. 
THue. i. 49, 
To the outward touch the body was not very hot. 
"Eridapvos éote 7oXts ev Sekug eowdéovte Tov "loveov KoAzov. 
THUC. 1. 24. 
Epidamnus is a town on your right as you enter the Ionic Gulf. 


So cvveAdvre (cvvteuvevtr) ecizetv, or simply cuveAdvr, to 


speak shortly, concisely, in brief, in short 
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SII9Q. THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR. 
Especially with eiui, yyvouas, vrapye. 
VES OVK ELoWW Hiv. 
We have no ships. 
Gros wev YpnwaTa éote TOAAA, Huiv Se Evyupayor 
aya0ot. THUC. 
Some have plenty of money, but we have good allies. 
ovdev enol Kal Pirixry. 
Philip and I have nothing to do with each other. 
Tt épol Kai Gol ; 


What have I to do with thee? What have we in common? 


§ 120. THE ETHIC DATIVE, DENOTING THE 
PERSON WHOSE FEELINGS SYMPATHISE 
WITH THE ACTION. 


@ texvov,  BéeBnkev nuiv o E€vos; SOPH. 

My child, say (tell me), is the stranger departed ? 

peuvnoGe por pr OopyBeiv. PLAT. Apol. xv. 

Remember, I pray you, not to interrupt. 

TOs Hpiv Exes ; 

How are you? 

eyo cww7@ tebe; AR. Bair. 456. 

What, I hold my tonque at this fellow’s bidding ? 
So, elliptically— 

po poor pupiovs Eevovs. DEM. iv. 19. 

Talk not to me of ten thousand mercenaries. 


Sometimes a mere interjection expresses the Ethic dative, 
e.g. SOPH. Elect. 272, iyuiv, fie on’t/ 


THE DATIVE OF COMMUNITY OR CONTACT 
WITH. 

§ 121. The Dative of Community or Contact with is 
words (Verbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs) which denote 
likeness or unlikeness ; agreement or disagreement ; meeting, 
encountering, following. 
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A. With Verbs. 


Kakois outdav Kavtos éexBnon Kaxos. MENAND. 
Tf thou associate with the bad, thyself too wilt turn 
out bad. 


Ocd paxyecOar Sewov éotr kai Tvyy. MENAND, 
’Tis terrible to fight with God and Fortune. 
ovK épy Ta Epya Tots Adyous Opodroyetv. THUC. v. 55. 
He said that their deeds did not correspond with their words. 
ovK aioyxpov ear Tois Tovnpois Siapéeper Bau, 
XEN. Mem. ii. 9. 8. 
It is not wrong to quarrel with (differ from) bad men. 
Contrast the use of dvadépw with a Genitive. 
érvxov tporeAPav Kaddig. Par. Ap. iv. (cf. xviii, év- 
TvyXavwo). 
I chanced to meet Callias. 
So mpootuxydvo, éevtvyx avo, dravT@, TporKpovu, TLL, 
7) Ark Biddy tives és Adyous FAPov. THUC. viii. 48. 
Certain persons had a conference with Alcibiades. 
So d:adréyopai reve, 


cA ” « , lal - > 4 
Bovréo Ow eveAris 6pore xwpjoas Tots evavriors, 


THUC. iv. 10. 
Let him with good heart resolve to close with the foe. 


Cf. paxopar, toAepo tive. 
xpr) ewer Oar 7) von. THUC. ii. 35. 
One must follow the custom. 
B. With Adjectives. 
6 ayabos T@ aya0e@ piros. PLAT. 
The good man is dear to the good man. 
Tois TUpavvals cet Staopot éopev. THUC. 
We are ever hostile to tyrants. 
avOpwros BraBepov pev wevddos, ypynoyuos 5 cei 
annbea. 
To men falsehood is injurious, truth is ever useful. 
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Note 1. Constructions of 6 airés, idem :— 
@. TovTO TavTév (=O avTo) eoTLV Exeivy, 
This is the same as that. 
Hoc idem est quod illud. 
7a avira dpovO AnpocHéve: (really = ois ppovet A.) 
Dem. 18. 30. 
I hold the same opinions as Demosthenes. 
b. tavra wdoyets arep Kal eyo, 
You experience the same as I do. 
This is a very common construction of 6 airés in Demosthenes. 
el tis Suurxupiforto TO atte Ady Gorep ov. 
Puat. Phaedr, xxxvi. 
If any one were to affirm positively (with) the same statement 
as you (that you make). 
c. Bovdtvor S¢ od TH att yAdoon xpewvTat Kai Tedwvoi. 
HEROD. iv. 109. 
The Budini do not use the same speech as the Geloni. 
Cf. idem atque (ac) in Latin. This is not so common a con- 
struction in Attic. 
Brachylogy is very frequent in the construction of 6 atrés. 
(orav) cicidw & eo Ojpara 
hopovr7’ éxeiv Tatra (= arep Kal Exeivos edepe). 
Sopu. Elect. 269. 
Whene’er I behold him wearing the self-same robes as my 
dead father (as those of my father). 
Note 2. ivos, taparAjovos, Suotos have the same construc- 
tions as 6 avros. 
ov Kal od Tinte Tas icas TAnyas evot; AR. Ran. 636. 
Shan’t you be beaten with the same number of blows as I? 


§ 122. DATIVE OF THE INSTRUMENT, 
INCLUDING MEANS, AGENT, CAUSE, 
MEASURE OF DIFFERENCE. 

The Dative in expressing these meanings has inherited the 
work of the lost instrumental case. 
A. Instrument or Means. 


XpNoTos Tovnpois ov TITPa@GKETaL Aoyols. MENAND. 
A good man is not wounded by bad words. 
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€Badrov avutous AiGous Te Kai TokeKpace Kat aKov- 
/ 
tiows. THUC. 
They were attacking them with stones, and arrows, and 
javelins. 


eo Stew ay idors 7 oPParpots; PLAT. 
Ts there anything you would see with but eyes? 


Note. xpGpa, I use (and sometimes voyui¢o in the same sense) 
takes this dative. (Cf. ufor in Latin.) 


xpOpar apyupiv, BuBXiors, ete. 
I use silver, books, ete. 
lit. I get service done (with), or, I employ myself (with). 
ayGot kai Guoiass vopifouev. THUC. ii. 38. 
We use festivals and sacrifices. 


Cf. dueiBov Rady, a dat. of instrument, AESCH. Pers. 319. 
Big, by force (per vim); dvdyxy, do., are instrumental datives. 


B. Agent (cf. io with Gen). 


The Dative denoting the Agent is used in Prose chiefly with 
the perfect and pluperfect passive. In Homer the same case 
may refer both to things (Instrument) and_ persons (Agent). 
(Compare Ji. ii. 428 with 436, and see PEILE, Primer of 
Philology.) In Attic, however, the so-called Dative of the 
Agent oftener appears to be a Dative of Interest. 


qTavTa amoteTéAcoTai cor. XEN. 

Those things have been finished by you (2 for you). 

éreidn taperkevacto KopivG@ios. THUC. 

When preparations had been made by the Corinthians (2 for). 
Cf. Tuvc. iii. 64 (EAAno.). Eur. Hee. 1085 (cor) : DEM. 844 
1. (rovry). 

hoodoGat, vixacbai tiv, to be beaten by any one, are used as 

well as joodoOat, vixdo Gai tevos, or i706 TLVos. 


Verbals mm -réos regularly take a Dative of the Agent 
(see Participles). 
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C. Cause. (This may, in some cases, be a Dative of 
Circumstance.) 
evrpayia.s ove eEuBpitowev. THUC. 
We do not break out into insolence in consequence of 


prosperity. 
ovK elpi Tots Tempaypevors 
dvoOupos. Sopu. El, 549. 


I am not despondent because of what has happened. 
Cf. THUC. i. 95, €x Gen, 

So dudig, through friendship ; ebvoia, through goodwill (volun- 
tate); ayvota, through ignorance ; 75 puceiv, through hatred (DEM. 
45. 30) ;. and diver, naturally. 

avOpwros dice. moditiKdv (Gov. ARIST. Eth. 
Man is by nature a creature adapted to social life. 


The Dative of Cause is joined to many verbs express- 
ing Emotion (4x Oopo, I am vexed; yareraivo, I am vened ; 
abvpo, I am despondent ; dopo, I am pleased ; dydrXopot, I 
exult ; exatpopar, I am elated ; aicyévopa, I am ashamed (also 
with Accus.), orépyw, dyard, I am content). Of. éxi with the 
Dative after such verbs. 


6 Geos Epyous Tots Sixatows Setar. Philemon. 
God is pleased with righteous deeds. 


Avcav8pos Bapéws ehepe T atypia. XEN. 
Lysander was offended at the affront. 


Tots Gots Gxeot KaOvBpi~wv. SopH. Ai. 153. 
Mocking at thy woes. 


> / a 7 ” > , ae - 4 
ematpopevos 7) TAOvTH 7} try te 7 GAAw TH ToLodTO, 
Puat. Rep. iv. 434. 


Elated either by wealth or strength, or some other such ad 
vantage. 


So xaAerGs déperv. Both phrases also take the Accus. (Eur. 
Med. 1018). ; . | 
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D. Measure of Difference, especially with Comparatives. 


Erepos érépov Keparn peitwv éoti. PLAT. 
One man is taller than another by a head (ie. is a 
head taller). 
déxa Ereot TPO THS Ev Zarapive vavpayias, ete. 
PuatT. Leg. 698. 
Ten years before the sea-fight at Salamis (before by ten years). 
torovTy ndvov CO dow waddXov KéxTnpwat. XEN, Cyr. viii. 3. 40. 
I live the more pleasantly the more I possess, i.e. by so much 
the more pleasantly. 
So 7oAAG, oAtyw, puxpG, paxpo (peifov, Bédriov, etc.). A 
neuter accusative is also used with comparatives, especially 
ToAv, dXiyov, ovdev, pndev (rTov, paddAov, etc.). See Com- 
parative and Superlative. 


§ 123. ZHE DATIVE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The Dative expresses the accompanying circumstances. 


The Dative has taken on the meaning of the lost Sociative 
or Comitative Instrumental Case. 

In mentioning details of military or naval forces this Dative 
is constantly used; ¢@9. cixoor vator, ToAAD oraretpart, 
oToXw, ete. 

edhoBodvto un pwetlou TapacKevy eréeOwcw. THUC. 
They were afraid that they would come against them 


with a greater force. 


ot A@nvaior atédec TH vikn aveotncav. THUC. 
The Athenians retired with the victory incomplete. 


kakotow doris pndev e€arAAdocoerar, SOPH. Ai, 474, 
Whoso knoweth no change in respect of ills. 
extos €£ AitwXias 
EavOaior odows. SOPH. El. 705 (see 1343), 
A sixth out of Actolia 

with bright bay mares. 

Cf. SopH. Antig. 589 (zvoais), 
H 
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Note 1. The preposition which would be used in such a 
construction, and which is sometimes used, is ovv. 


e.g. erheov Ev ravtl TG orparetpart, THUC. vi. 62. 


Note 2. Many adverbial Datives are thus used: dpdépe, at 
full speed ; xixdo, round about ; cvyi, silently ; robre tO Tpory, 
in this way, thus ; Snpooiga, publicly ; isia, privately ; weGp, on 
foot; tavrn, thus ; 7, m which way ; TO dvr, in reality. 

pera with Genitive, ctv with Dative, or adverbs proper, are 
synonymous expressions: ¢g. odv déky, pera Sixys, dukatws 
(for the Dative of Circumstance). 

In Sopu. Ai. 767, Geois=civ Geis, deo favente. 

In PL. Apol. xv. év 7G ciwfdre tpdrw, in my usual way. 

Note 3. The use of airés with the Dative of Circumstance 
is specially to be noticed. 


play vatv éAaBov airois advépdcow. 'THUC. 
They captured one ship, with the men themselves (crew and all). 


avtols Toupmviwy exuorarats. Sopu. Ai. 27. 


Together with the masters of the flocks. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 946, 1134. 
ovv and dpa are rarely used. 
cimeto TO Aoxayd Liv adr@ TO Odpaxe Kat 77) KOT. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 2. 9. 
He was following the captain with breastplate and with bill. 


So apa, Sopx. Antig. 115. 


§ 124. DATIVE OF TIME AND PLACE. 

The Dative, as representing the defunct Locative, denotes 
Time when and Place where. 

A. Time. The Dative denotes a definite point of time 
when something occurs, in certain phrases without the 
Preposition év. 

It is used chiefly of day, night, month, year, and 
festivals. 

THOSE TH NLEPS = oNEpor, Tnepor, on this day, to-day. 


THde TH vucri arreBavev, he died to-night. 
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TH Tporepaca, the day before. (So rH vortepaia, 
mpotépa, Sevtépa.) 


ol ev "T0apn Tetaptw eres EvveBncay. THUC. 
The (Helots) in Ithome surrendered in the fourth year. 


Tpaypdos Katvois, DEM. 243. 17, at the representation of the 
new tragedies ; @0Ao.ww1 Iv6iKoior, at the Pythian games, SOPH. 
El. 49. So Gecpodopiors, tots "Exevixious, Avoveiouws, Lava- 
Onvaiors, ete. 


So in reckonings of the month: évy kat vég, on the last day 
of the month (see Lexicon); Boyédpopsdvos phvds terdpty 
iatapevor, on the fourth day of the first decade of Boedromion. 

A prose instance of this Dative of Time occurs in Isocr. 
Ewag. 66. 


Tiva. eipyoopev TOV Tois Tpwrkois ypdvots yevopevar ; 


Whom shall we find of those who were born in the Trojan age? 
A poetical one in Sopx. £/. 193. 


> XQ XA , > la 
OLKTPG pev VOTOLS avod, 
A voice of woe on the return. 


Note. As a rule ev is added with other expressions, though 
sometimes it is omitted. Sometimes év is found with the 
above expressions, except in names of festivals. “Ev is more 
likely to be omitted when an adjective is used, ¢.g. év vuxti, 
but pig vexti. In Thucydides év is sometimes omitted where 
we should have expected it, ¢.9. éxeivy 77 éoBoAn, THUC. ii. 
20, m this invasion. So th zpotépa zapovcia, THUC. i. 128, 
during his jirst stay ; 74 zpotépa (éxxAnoig), THUC. i. 44, at the 
former meeting of the assembly. 

Xpove, im time, or at last ; Katp@, im season, =és Kaupov, (ev 
Karp is extremely rare) ; qeineves Ope without é ev 3 ot €v pa, 
men in the prime of life. 


B. Place. This use of the Dative without the Pre- 
position éy is poetical. 


ert peyas ovpav@ Zevs. Sopu. El. 174. 
Still is Zeus great in heaven. 
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Prose writers, however, use this case with names of towns. 
Mapadou kai Ladapive cat WAaraiouws, PLAT. 
At Marathon, and Salamis, and Plataeae. 

N.B.—Mapa66vi and Zadapive are real Locatives. 

So ’°A@nvynct, OnByor, “OAvpriact, Wraracacn, 

Veritable Locatives are oixot, at home (domi); xapat, on the 
ground (humi); aypow, in the country (ruri); Ovpacr, at the 
door (foris) ; Iv@o%, at Pytho ; *Io@poi, at the Isthmus. 

These are all, except dypous, used in Prose. In Prose 
aypos. 


§ 125. Lists of Words which take a Dative. 


Verbs. 
1. Verbs of telling, promising, advising. 
ppt, say. Ta. parva, ‘a 
Aéeyo, tell. cupPovrcty, advise. 
ayyAXhw, report. troPddrw, dictate. 
pnvoiw, inform. brotiGeuat, suggest. 
brurxvovpat, promise. 


They take an Accusative of the nearer object, e.g. tatrd woe 
rapava, I give you this advice. 

Obs. KeXetvw oe tévar, I bid you go, Accus. and Infin. 

2. Verbs of obeying, trusting, and the contrary. 
weiGopar, be persuaded by, com- amwrrd, disbelieve. 

ply. brakovw, serve (and genitive). 
murrevo, trust (also intrust). Aarpevo, serve (Bevis). 
aet0@, disobey. 

Obs. weiGov por, be persuaded by me, hearken to me; wGovd por, 
obey me. 

3. Verbs of helping and hindering. 


apive (in Act.), DTNpETO, Serve. 

dpiyyw (poet.), ~ help. xapifopar, gratify. 
Bon8o, j €prooi(ouat, | hinder 
exuxoup®, help. ELTOOWY EVAL, : 


Tyzwpo (in Act.), avenge. 
For éptvopa: and tipwpotpot see Middle Voice. 
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4. Verbs of being angry with, blaming, threatening. 


ayavakTo, 

ax Gopat, 

opyéfopar, angry. 

xareraive, angry, annoyed. 

eykaAd, charge, accuse. 

exnped(o, threaten abusively, or 
treat despitefully. 


\ vexed or indignant. 


eT iTLo, censure. 

Aowopovpas, revile. 

péppopat, blame. 

pbova, envy. 

Bapéews épw (aegre, graviter, 
xarerOs fépw, fero), IT am 
indignant, annoyed, vexed. 


N.B.—Aowwope Act. takes the Accus. 
pépopat tw, or ti tTuve (tiva or tives), I complain of a 


person or thing. 
pod, hate, takes the Accus. 


5. The Impersonal Verbs. 

Soxet por, mihi videtur. 

(Sox por, mihi videor.) 

ov po doxo, I think not. 

mperet por, me decet. 

TpoTHKEL (ol, it CONCErNS Me. 

ovdev por rpoonKe., nihil ad me 
attinet. 

dei pot tevos, opus mihi est ali- 
qua ve, but det pe EAOeiv. 


6. Likeness or unlikeness. 


m” * m” . 
couxa (impers. €ovxe), am like. 
icG, make equal. 

dpo.o, make like. 


7. Agreement, disagreement. 


apps Byto, dispute. 
drexOdvopor, am odious to, 


hated by. 
€vavTLovpat, Oppose. 
eritiPenar, attack. 
épiCw, quarrel with. 
dporoyo, agree with. 
paxopar, fight. 


AvoireAct prot, it is profitable for 
0é. 

péreoti prow tovtwv, I have a 
share of this. 

perder prot apetns, I care for 
virtue. 

peTapedrer prot tovtwv, I repent 
of this, poenitet me huius rei. 


cvvarddoow tovtov co, I re- 
concile this man to or with you. 


ToXepo, at war with. 

ocracatw, revolt, rebel, quarrel 
politically. 

cuppove, agree with (opp. to 
diapwve). 

cvvgdo, agree with (opp. to 


did.dw). 


Like woAcua, dia rodepov iévas revi, to be at war with one; 
és xelpas éAGeciv, or opdce ywpeiv tur, to come to blows, close 


quarters, with one. 


appa Byt@ cot 70d cirov, I dispute with you about the food. 
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8. Meeting, following. 


axorovba, I follow. 

éxopat, I follow (also civ ru, 
and pera Tuvwv). 

drav7o, meet with, come across. 

évrvyxave, meet with, come 
across. 

mpostvyxavea, meet with, come 
across. 


mporkpovtw, knock up against. 

diar€yopas, converse with. 

opr, associate with. 

mporerpt, approach. 

ctverpt, associate with. 

erépxopat, advance against. 

Traparaccopat, stand beside in 
battle. 


9. Many verbs compounded with ‘Prepositions, especially 


with éxi, rpds, ctv, wept, chiefly denoting contact. 


already been given. 


dvréxo, hold out against. 
apdis Bn7O, dispute with. 
SUaKELLOLL 
gudtk@s Tive 
(or zpos 
Tiva) OF 
duaTiBepae Or 
mpospepopat 
éuBarrw, throw i. 
eppeveo, abide by. 
éurowd, introduce, produce. 
exdyw, lead in. i 
éeriotpatevwo, make war on. 
eritaTTw, Impose. 
exipepw, bring up or against. 
zposBarAw, put, apply to. 


TposTatTo, 
EASAIE RA \ apply to. 


am friendly dis- 
posed. 


Some have 


rapaBpdArw, set beside, compare 
(also 7 wapd, or pds TL). 

rapatatTopat, stand beside im 
battle. 

repiarto, fasten round. 

repipdrXopat, throw round, cir- 
cumfundere, circumdare, 
€.9. TH VATw TELXOS, OF VATOV 
TELXEL, 

mepitiOnpu, place round. 

TepiTinTe, fall round or on. 

mposeynt, come before, e.g. TO 
Snpo, address the assembly. 

ovyxaipo, rejoice with. 

ovdAdapBdvw tii Tevos, (7, 
or «is Tt) assist any one in 
anything. 


civoida, am conscious; epartd Evvyjdew ovdev erurrapevp 
(or érurrdpevos) I was conscious that I knew nothing for certam. 


Px. Apol. 


Ewicacr. Medjr wWevdopéve, they are aware that Meletus is 
speaking falsely (i.e. they know as well as he knows). Ib. 
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§ 126. 


Adjectives. 


And their cognate Adverbs and Substantives, eg. Boy6ds, 


BonGea, tpérov, mperovTus. 


Useful, fit, becoming, friendly, like, near, and their contraries. 


adeXpos (and Gen.), akin or 
answering to. 
axoXovOos (and Gen.), follow- 

- ing after, agreeing with. 

aXXorpwos (and Gen.), foreign, 
or different. 

dvriatpodos (and Gen.), corre- 
sponding. 

6 avros, the same. 


Sedopos (and Gen.), different. 


Eppovos, abiding by. 

eudutos, implanted. 

exitHoetos, suitable. 

€xOpds, hostile. 

evvovs, well-disposed. 

dvcvovs, ill-disposed. 

idvos (and Gen.), private, per- 
sonal. 

ivos, equal. 

_ Gvuros, unequal. 

iaépporos (and Gen.), equally 
matched. 


xowvos (and Gen.), common. 

époros, like. 

dvopo.os, unlike, 

duavepos (and Gen.), called by 
the same name. 

TrapamrAjcvos, similar. 

ziovvos, relying on, fretus. 

axurros, not to be trusted, or 
not trusting. 

mpospirys, beloved. 

toAéuuos, hostile. 

cippaxos, in alliance, friendly. 

oo PePass \ expedient. 

ovppepor, 

dovppopos, imexpedient. 

xarerds, difficult, unfavourable, 
iniquus. 

xpnords, 

Xpiioypos, 

axXpyoros, 

Gx peios, 


\ serviceable. 


\ unserviceable, 


Obs. Several take also a Genitive (especially those denoting 


corr 


) sometimes with a slight difference of meaning, 


for which the Lexicon should be consulted. Compare par, 
proprius, similis, alienus, etc. in Latin. 


Adverbs. 


dpa, generally temporal. 
pod, local. 


Aowpds Gua tor€um, pestilence at the 
same time as war. 
Ldwp opov 76 7HAY, water and mud together. 


edens, Ta TovToLs EfeE7js, what comes newt to this. 
éyyvs, Dat and Gen. ; see Lexicon. 


CHAPTER Y. 


§ 127. COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


THE Comparative is followed by 
A. A Genitive :— 


véols TO oLYaY KpELTTOV EoTL TOU NadetVY. MENANDER. 


Silence is better for young folk than speech. 
B. By 7:— 


KpelTTOV cLwTraV ect 7) AadeLY waTnv. MENANDER. 
’Tis better to keep silence than talk idly. 


Instead of 7 the prepositions dvri, zpo (with Genitive), or 
mpés, mapa (with Accusative), sometimes. 
avri, SOPH. Antig. 182. 
mp0, PLAT. Crit. 54, B. 
apos, THUC. iii. 37. 1; mapa, THUC. i. 23. 3. 


méov, €Aattov, peiov, may omit the 7 (like plus, amplius, 
minus, in Latin), i 


dréBavov 6Aiyp éAdooous wevtHKovTa, THUC. L 44. 5. 


There fell rather less than fifty. 


Instead of zoAA@ with a Comparative marking the measure 
of difference, toAv may be used. Thus we may say 7oAA@ 
dpeivov Or TOAD apeivor, far, much better. 


Note 1. The Comparative is constantly used, without the 
other object compared, to denote a degree too high or too low, 
a considerable degree or a degree greater or less than usual 
(very, rather, somewhat); not seldom it is used as a matter of 
idiom, where the Positive would be more natural. 


€XOE péXos Gyporkdrepov ws eve AaBotoa, ARIST. Ach. 675. 
Hie thee (Muse), and bring to me a right rural melody 
(dypouxdrepov, countrified). 
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petCooiy Epyols ErtxerpodvTes ov puKpois KaKkois TepiTizrov- 
ow, XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 35. 

By attempting tasks too great they encounter no slight troubles. 

ti vedtepov, @ Ldxpares, yéyovev ; PLAT. 

What new thing has happened, Socrates ? 


ov xeipov ToAAdKis dKoverv. PLAT. Phaed. 105. 
Jt is no bad thing to hear often. 


Note 2. To denote too high or too low a degree, 7 xara is 
used with the Accusative, or 7) ®s, 7 ore with the Infinitive. 
(Cf. Latin, guam pro, quam ut, quam qui.) 

elde vexpov pei(w 7) Kat’ avOpwrov. PLAT. Rep. 360. 
He sau a corpse of superhuman size. 


ot ’A@nvaior ev ZiKeAia pei(w 7) Kata Sdkpva ererdvOecay. 
TuHuc. vii. 75. 
The Athenians in Sicily had endured sufferings too great 
for tears. 


hoBovpar pH Te petlov 7 Gore héepery SivacGar Evp fy. 
XEN. Ap. ui. 5. 17. 
I fear that some evil, too great for us to be able to bear, may 
happen. See Eur. Bacch. 840, 

The Positive is sometimes so used with ore. 
70 vowp Wvxpov Gore AotvoacGai éoriv. XEN. Ap. iil. 13. 3. 
The water is too cold for bathing. 

Cf. THU. ii. 61. 2; éyxaprepetv, without dove, 


- Note 3. pGddov 7 (for which rAéov 7 may be substituted) 
is used after a Comparative. 
aipeTwtepov aroOvijcKev padrAov 7 pedvyetv. 
XEN, Cyr. i. 3. 51. 
Jt is more desirable to die than to run away, 
déex 76 wACOV 7 Gidig. THUC. iii. 12. 
Through fear more than friendship. 


So with a Positive. 
ovyty AOnvardy 4 Sbvapus padrAov 7 oikela, 


Tuuc. 1. 121. 2. 
The power of the Athenians is purchased rather than their own, 
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Note 4. Two adjectives or adverbs compared with each 
other may both be in Comparative. 


THY eipnvynv avayKatorépay 7 KadXiw dreAapBavov eivar, 
AESCHIN. iii. 69. 
They were regarding the peace as imevitable rather than 
honourable. 


So cuvtopdtepov 7 cadeczepov, curtly rather than .clearly. 
Is. 6. 24. 


id orparnyot rXeioves 7 BeAtioves. ARIST. Ach. 1078. 
Ho! Generals, more numerous than brave. 


Cf. Latin—Paulli Aemilii contio fuit verior quam gratior 
populo. Liv. xxii. 38. 
The speech of Paullus Aemilius was more true than 
acceptable to the people. 


Note 5. Both the Comparative and Superlative may be 
used with a reflexive pronoun to denote a comparative or 
superlative degree reached by the person himself within his 


own experience. 


TOAA® xeipov éavtav A€yovorv. ANTIPH. Vv. 7. 

They ‘speak much worse than they generally do (much below 
their real powers, or their average). 

ogtrata. atros avtov épg. Puat. Leg. 715, e. 

His sight is at its keenest. 


Note 6. The Superlative is used, where the Comparative 
would logically be correct, to denote a supereminent degree 
of superiority. 

KkdAXurtov Tov mpétepov ddos. Sopu. Ant. 100, 
Light most glorious of all former lights. 
Cf. Antig. 1212; Philoct. 1171. 
20€Onv wapavopetata ardvtwv avOpuruv. 
ANTIPH. Herod. 17. 
I was thrown into prison m a far more unconstitutional way 
than ever man was. 


Note 7. The Superlative is strengthened by 6), woAAg, 
TOAD :— 

péywotos On, quite the greatest; woAAW, word apiotos, far, 
much the best. 
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0%, 671, and ofov strengthen the Superlative :— 
as pgora, as easily as possible (quam facillime); as or dre 
padurra, TéXioTa (qUaM Maxime, quam celerrime). 
re é€v Bpaxvrary, in as short a time as possible. THUC. iii. 46. 
ws nOvvavTo ddnXAétara, as secretly as they were able. 
THUC. vii. 50. 
otov dOXAudrarov, in as miserable a plight as possible. 
ARIST. Ach. 384. 


Note 8. The phrase «is dvjp with a Superlative denotes an 
unique personal pre-eminence. 
eis dvip wAcioTov Tévov 
éxOpots tapacyév. AESCH. Pers. 329. 
Wreaking, beyond all else, 
Most mischief to his foes. 
(Or, with his single arm, what one man might). 


Cf. SopH. 0. T. 1380: Ai. 1340; THuc. iii. 39. 


CHAPTER aA. 
VOICES AND MOODS. 


§ 128. THE ACTIVE VOICE. 


(1.) The Active Voice includes transitive and intransitive 
verbs. On the other hand the Middle Voice includes deponent 
verbs which are active and transitive, such as aidotdpoe tods 
Jeovs, I reverence the gods ; otpas, I think. 


(2.) Some verbs are both transitive and intransitive. 


>. . . 
exavve, I drive, and I ride (sc. dppa, trror). 


éyo, I have, » I am (with adverbs only). 

Tpacoo, TI do, ae. Nee PRE. 

dnro, I show, » 1 show myself, am manifest (sc. 
€LavTov). 


rerevta, Tend, ,, I die (sc. Biov). 

So in English J turn, I join, I move, I change, ete. 

Both transitive and intransitive tenses are found in the 
same verb. 

Eg. torn, I set (up); éorna, I stand. 
So gv, Baiva, and others. 

(3.) Some simple verbs become intransitive when com- 

pounded with a preposition. 


petaBarro, I change. 
Barro, I throw. { écBarro, ) I rush in, attack, or 
) éwBarret, J (of rivers) flow in. 


komt, I cut. mpoxoTtw, I make progress. 
I differ from, am su- 
/ / ? 
depo, I bear. buaspa, | percor We, 


eAXcLTrO, \ I fail ; 


/ 
rebrreo, J lene, { exreitro, | I die, faint. 
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(4.) The Active is sometimes Causative, ze. it means 
“T get, or allow, a thing to be done,” not “I do it myself.” 


A / \ /. 
0 Kipos xatéexavoe ta Bacineva. 


Cyrus had the palace burnt down. 


So in Latin— 
Verres ad palum alligavit piratas. 
Verres had the pirates bound to u post. Cic. Ver. iv. 29. 


§ 129. THE MIDDLE VOICE. 


In the Middle Voice the action of the verb refers in 
some way or other to se/f. In some verbs, however, the 
notion of self is so much lost that the Middle differs from 
the Active only in giving a different meaning to the verb. 

The chief uses of the Middle Voice are— 

: (1.) Directly. 

eeenexive, (2.) Indirectly. 

- Reciprocal. 

. The notion of self is so blurred or lost that the 
Middle must be regarded as giving a new and 
different meaning to the Active; in some cases 
there is no Active. 

Note. The Aorist Middle is never passive. 

The Future Middle is— 

(1) sometimes apparently passive, but really middle, ¢.g. Aety- 
opa, IT will not leave (cov); AePOjcopar, I shall be left ; 
9 apxy Katadicerat, will fall to pieces ; xatadvOjoerat, be 
destroyed. 

(2) really passive with certain verbs: tipjoopa, I shall be 
honoured ; orvyjcopo., I shall be hated ; dvddEopau, I shall 
be taught ; orepijcopat, I shall be bereft ; Gnyrdocopos, I shall 
be fined ; apeAjoopat, I shall be helped ; adicjoopas, I shall 
be wronged. 

In these cases the Future passive is rarely or never used. 


A 
B. Causative. 
C 
D 
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1. Directly Leflexive. 
A, The Reflexive Middle. { i ‘ my aa 

(1.) The Directly Reflexive Middle. Self is the direct 
object or accusative. 

ovw, I wash. Aovowat, I wash myself. 

tpéra, I turn (trans.). tpéroua, I turn (intrans.), ie. 

I turn myself. 

Snr, I show. dnrodpat, I show myself. 

The Middle is very rarely used in this way. It is 
more usual to employ the Active with a Reflexive Pro- 
noun :— 

Eg., I hire out myself, wic0d epavtor, not prc Bovpau, 
which means I hire jor myself’: so arrenTeweD éauTov, not 
ATEKTELVATO : errauvets cEavTor, not eT aLvel- 


(2.) The Indirectly Reflexive Middle. Self is the Dative 
of the Indirect Object, or of Interest. 


ropitw, I provide. mropitouar (o7da), I provide for 
myself. 
arrotiOnut, I put off or azroriepat (tov vopov),1 put away 
Away. from myself, 1.e. disregard. 


arrotiOeuat pabupuiay, I put away 
From myself, i.e. I overcome, lazy 
habits. 
arrotiGeuar tpodyv, I put away 
for myself, ie. hoard or store 
Sood. 
ove, I wash. Aovopar Ta wartia, I wash my own 
clothes (i.e. for myself my clothes). 
tapeye, I offer or pre- tapéyowar (Savuvnv), I furnish 
sent. my own expenses, from my own 
resources ; waptupa, I bring for- 
ward a witness for myself, my 
own witness, in my support. 





4 
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The chief notions are—(1.) for self. _ 
(2.) from self. 
(3.) what belongs to self. 
But the notion of for self pervades and easily explains 
all the uses. , 


B. The Causative Middle. 

As the Active means J cause or allow others to do, so 
the Middle means J cause or allow others to do something 
jor myself or on myself. 

6 Tatnp SidacKeTas TOV viov. 

The father has his son taught. 
ypadw, I write; ypadopa tia, I get one written down, 

Le. I indict. 

Cf. Latin cwro, permitto, with ut and subjunctive, or with 
Gerundive. 

C. The Reciprocal Middle. Each agent acts for self, and 
so the action is reciprocal. Verbs compounded with &a 
especially have this force. 
apetBo, I change. apeiBoueba, we answer each other. 

Siareyoucba, we converse together. 

Svaxedevovtar, they encourage one an- 
other. 

dtaxnpevovtar, they negotiate by a herald. 

D. See the following Miscellaneous list. 

Note. A miscellaneous list of Verbs for reference showing the 
difference in meaning between the Active and the Middle. In 
some cases the Reflexive meaning of the Middle is obvious ; 


in some it is dubious ; in some it has practically disappeared. 
For constructions with the Cases the Lexicon must be used. 


aya\w, I adorn. ayé\Xopan,T pride myself, exult. 
ayw, I bring, lead. Gyopat yuvaixa, I marry a wife 
alpo, IT take. aipoupat, I choose. 

» ddaipo, I take away. ddarpotpat tive tT, I deprive a 


person of something (for my 
own sake). 


* 
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aipw, I take up. 


dpeiBw, I change (trans.). 
azéxw, I keep off, deter. 
arodiéwy, I give back. 


(xixpacke, I sell). 


dptve (see Tyzwpo). 
aradrAaoow, I set free. 


apxw (zoX€uov), I am the first 


of two parties to make (war) ; 
so with Adyov. 
but 
apxo, J rule. 
Bovretw, I advise. 


yapo, I marry (duco). 
yetw, I give a taste of. 


ypapw, I write down (cf. ti- 
Ont). 


\ davei(w, I put out at wteresi, 


lend. 


~ diddoxw, 1 teach. 


duxaw, I decide. 


~ exetyo, I urge on, hasten (trans. ). 


exitl(Onur, I put or place upon. 

exo, I have (neuter, I am or I 
am able). 

exayyéAXw, I proclaim. 


exilnpitw, I put to the vote (of 
the President). 
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atpowat, I take on myself, un- 
dertake (suscipio), begin, gain, 
(Ace.) 

dpeiBerOar, to do by turns, 
answer, requite. 

aréxopat TLVOS, refram from, 
hold ‘aloof from. 


amedopnv, I sold. 


dzahAdooopot, I escape, I de- 
part from, I leave off. 

dpxopat (wohenov), I begin war- 
like operations. 


apxopat (Passive), J am ruled 

Bovretopar, I deliberate, cor- 
sider. 

yapodpat, (1) I marry (nubo) ; 
(2) I givein marriage, betroth. 

yevouat, I taste. 

ypadopat, I get written down, 
LT indict. 

davei(opor, I borrow at interest 
(so xpjracGa.). 

didaoKkopar tov vidv, I get my 
son taught. 

diddoKxopar iro tuvos, IT am 
taught by a person. 

dixd(opar (Sixnv cor), I go to 
law with you, conduct a case : 
especially of the prosecutor, 
opposed to hevyeuv. 

exetyouat, I hasten (intrans. ). 

exit iGenar, IT attack, revi. 

€xopnar, I cling to, T come next to, 
I am eager for (with Gen.). 

érayyéAAopat, I promise, I pro- 
fess, I denounce. 

exinpifouar, I vote, decree by 
vote (of the Assembly). 
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Obw (of the priest), I sacrifice. 


ino, I send. 
kataatpepo, I overturn. 
Kou, I lull to sleep. 
Kopitw, I transport. 


\apBdvo tt, I take. 


\ 


, 


AavOdvw, I escape observation. 


mato, I make to cease, I stop 
(trans. ). 
meiOw, I persuade. 


mow, I do or make. 
mow Aoyov, I compose a specch. 


odov mao. I make a road. 


mpooro.w, I hand over (trado). 
rovynpetw, I am wicked. 
roditetw, I am a citizen. 
aKxor, I look at, examine. 
copitw, I make wise, I teach. 


orevow, I pour out a libation. 

TiOnor vopov 6 vopoberns, the 
lawgwer makes a law. 

6 Geis, the mortgager. 


Tyswpo tia tiv, IT punish A 
for B’s satisfaction. 
d so— 

tiypwp@ cot, I avenge or assist 
thee. 

Similarly— 

dpive tt tiv, I keep off some- 
thing from B. 


Ovopar (of the general), I get a 

— sacrifice offered, I take au- 
spices. 

tepat, I hurry, rush. 

katactpepopat, I subdue. 

kowpopat, I sleep. 

Kopivowar, I recover, get back 
what was lost. 

Aap Pdvopai tivos, I lay hold of. 

ANavOdvopat, ertAavOdvopar, I 
forget. 

mavopat, I cease, stop (intrans. ). 


metGopat, I obey. (eiGov, be 
persuaded ; wO0v, obey.) 

rovovpat, J consider. 

mowovpat Adyov, I deliver a 
speech. 


“0d0v rovotpan, I make a journey. 


Tolovpat oTOVOdS, EipHVyV, Tuv- 
Onknv, cbpBacw, 

moveioOa. raidas, to beget chil- 
dien. Crito, v. 

rpooroovpat, I claim, I aim at. 

movnpevopat, I behave wickedly. 

moAurevopat, J act or live as a 

oxorovpat, I reflect. — [citizen. 

copifopar, I act the sophist, 1 
quibble, contrive. 

orevoopat, I make a truce. 

TiBerat vopov 6 Snpuos, the people 
makes laws for itself. 

0 Gépuevos, the mortgagee (also 
the depositor in a bank, etc.). 

Tiyswpovpa Tivd tive, I revenge 
myself on A for wronging B. 


Tyswpotpat oe, I wreak venge- 
ance on or punish thee. 


(1) dptvopat x, I defend my- 
self against a thing. 
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Hence— 
(1) dpive rorenov, I keep off (2) aptvopat tivo, I requite or 
‘war. punishaperson,—tois opotots, 
(2) dpivw ’A@nvaiors, I help with retaliation, wept or vrép 
the Athenians. Tivos, for a certain thing. 
tivo dikny, poenas do, pendo,luo, tivopar Sixnv, poenas sumo, I 
I pay a penalty. exact a penalty or vengeance. 
paive, I show (trans.). patvonat, I appear, am seen. 
xp@, (1) I give an oracle. xpOpat, I get an oracle given. 
(2) L furnish, lend. xXpOpat, I use. 
Note. An examination of the above list will bring out two 
points. 


1. The Active is often transitive, while the Middle is 
neuter. 

2. The Middle is often used of menial rather than of 
bodily actions. 


§$ 130. THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Syntax of the Passive Voice is much freer in 
Greek than in Latin. 

Thus, besides the constructions noticed in the Notes 
below, Verbs which take a Genitive or a Dative can be 
used personally in the Passive, unlike the Latin. 

Eg. xatadpove avtod, I despise him. 

Katappovetta ur ewov, he is despised by me. 

muoTevouot TO Bacirel, they trust the king. 

6 Bacthevs TiateveTar UT’ avtar, the king is trusted 
by them. 

Tas av émiBovdevoayut avT@, ci pr Kat émeBov- 
AevOnv UT avtod; ANTIPH. 

How could I plot against him, unless also I had been 
plotied against by him ? 

Nolte 1. Neuter verbs can form passive participles. 

apxwo, I rule; dpyxopevos, ruled over. 
This is chiefly the case with neuter participles. 
TO. gon onee avrois (tx aitadv), impious acts committed by 
them. 
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Ta KivduvevOevta, risks run. 

Ta HyapTynpeva, errors committed, 

7a orpatetopeva, warlike measures. 

Td cou TeTOALTEvpéeva, Your political acts. 


Or with impersonal passives. 
Taperkevartat, preparation has been made. 
dpapraverat, error is being committed. 
ovdev doeBetrar, no impicty is being committed. 
Cf. Lat. ventum est, erat ; factwm est, etc. 


Note 2. Deponent Verbs are those which have no Active 
Form, ¢.g. d€xopar, I receive ; ota, I think, Passive Deponents 
are those whose Aorist has a Passive (not a Middle form), 2.9. 
PotAopat, I wish, eBovAnOnv. The exclusively Passive forms 
of Deponents are sometimes Passive not Middle in sense, e.9. 
Bidgopar, I force ; Budo Onv, I was forced. Even the Middle 
form of a Deponent may be Passive in meaning, ¢.g. Bidfopar 
I am forced, or suffer violence. In such cases there was an 
original Active form, ¢.g. Budge. See further, JELF, § 368. 


Note 3. It will be remembered that the Aorists in -yv and 
-Oiv, with their corresponding futures in -joopar, -Ojcopar, are 
the only Passive forms of a Greek verb. The Middle forms, 
except the Aorists, and as a rule the Futures, are of course 
Passive as well as Middle in meaning. 


Note 4. The direct object of the Active becomes the sub- 
ject of the Passive, and the subject of the Active, the agent, is 
expressed by izo and the Genitive. 

0 pirdocodos SidacKker Tov aida. 
6 mats OvddoKeTar b76 TOU prrdcogov. 

The Agent is also expressed, but much less commonly— 

(a.) By the Dative. See Dative of Agent. 

(b.) By the Prepositions dé, é€, zapd, zpds. See these 
Prepositions. 

The object of the Active may however remain the object of 
the Passive, and the dative of the Active become the subject 
of the Passive. This is an extension of § 130. 


of éritetpappévor TV PvdaKijv, THUC. i. 126, ef. v.37, rata ~ 


éreotaApéevor, and Eur. Rhes. 5. So in English, J leave hima 
fortune, He has been left a fortune. 
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§ I3I. THE MOODS. 


Introductory Note on the Subjunctive and Optative. 


The Indicative is sharply contrasted with the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative. 


The Indicative simply and directly makes a state- 
ment or asks a question without any qualification. 


e ‘ / 
0 Bacireus TEOvnKev 


The king is dead. 


/ a 
molev HKeLs ; 
Where do you come from ? 


It is commonly said that the Indicative states facts, 
but the statement need not express a fact actually true ; 
e.g. ot Ilépcat evixnoav tovs ’A@nvaiovs Mapabou, the 
Persians defeated the Athenians at Marathon. 


The Subjunctive and Optative, on the other hand, 
make assertions, not as real, but as conceptions present 
to the speaker’s mind. 


The Subjunctive and Optative are two aspects of one Mood. 
In the oldest Greek they represented originally the Willing 
or Wishing Mood, the Subjunctive being the more peremptory, 
Will ; the Optative, the fainter and more remote, Wish. This 
was soon modified into a second use, the Subjunctive express- 
ing a more vivid, the Optative a fainter, remoter Expectation 
or Possibility. Hence they soon came to be used in Sub- 
ordinate Sentences, expressing Purpose, Condition, Indefinite 
Frequency, etc. And though in Subordinate Sentences the 
general rule is for the Subjunctive to follow Primary, the 
Optative Historic tenses, yet there is no such fundamental 
distinction between the two Moods as to prevent the Subjunc- 
tive being used for the Optative, the two Moods sometimes 
alternating in the same paragraph. 
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One or two instances from Homer will illustrate the 
difference between the Subjunctive and Optative :— 


Mn ce xixeto, Il. i. 26, let me not find thee. 


My pny axrerds azrodouny, rf 2. xxii. 304, let me noi 
fall ingloriously. 


ovx eo6 ovtos avnp, ovd éoceras, ovde yévnrat. 
Hom. Od. xvi. 437. 
Lives not that man, nor eer will live, nor eer is like 
to be (born). 


Here the Subjunctive differs from the Future Indicative 
in stating what is thought likely to occur, not positively 
what will occur. 


peta Oeds / eOéXwv Kat THrOOEV avdpa cawcat. 
Hom. Od. iii. 231. 
Lightly a god, an he will, might save thee een at a 
distance. 


The Optative gives a more remote representation than 
the Subjunctive of a future possibility. 


Note. The Subjunctive and Optative (with two excep- 
tions to be noticed in the Optative) refer to future time. 
The reference to the future, however, is more vague in the 
Optative, so vague that the notion of time is often scarcely 
apparent in this mood. This, perhaps, may be why the 
Optative lent itself to a connexion with past tenses in historic 
sequence. But there is nothing in the form of the Optative, 
neither its connecting vowel nor its suffixes, which wer se 
-denotes past time. And the only two usages in which the 
Optative really refers to past time are: (1) in General Sup- 
positions (see Conditional Sentences); and, (2) in Oratio 
Obliqua, where occasionally it represents a past tense of the 
Indicative (see Oratio Obliqua). 

The Subjunctive and Optative are both used (1) in Inde- 
pendent, (2) in Subordinate Sentences. Their uses in Sub- 
ordinate Sentences are given in the Syntax of the Compound 
Sentence. 
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§ 132. THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES. 


The Independent Subjunctive is used :— 


A. InExhortations. First person often with dépe, dye, 
iryere, 1Oe (8n or voy added). 
dépe by e’tw Tpos vuds. DEM. 
Come now, let me speak before you. 
GAN’ (61, twpev. 
Come then, let us go (suppose we go). 
In Sop. Phil. 300 the 2d Person (uaOys). 


B. In Prohibitions (with 7). 
(a) First person plural (singular very rare, cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 567, Heracl. 559). 
(6) Second and third person with aorist subjunctive. 


(a) pn boBopueba, let us not be afraid. 


LL] ATE TOV NOYov KaTaAiT@pev. PLAT. 

Let us not leave our argument incomplete. 
(b) pa TadrTa Toinons. 

Do not do this. 

Ne haec feceris. 


pndevi cupdopay overdions. ISOCR. 
Taunt no one with a misfortune. 


C. In Questions of doubt (Deliberative Questions) 
with the First Person. Bovrer, Bovrecbe (Pedeus, OédeTe 
in poetry) are often added. 

ELT MMEV, 7) TLY@pev, 7 TL Spacoper ; EUR. 
Are we to (should we, must we) speak, or keep silenee, 
or what shall we do ? 
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tt Bovr\«ec Be Space ; 
Quid vultis faciam ? 
What would you have me do? 
oipot Ti Spdcw,; rot dvyw pytpds xépas; Eur. Med. 1271. 
Ah me, what must I do? whither escape a mother’s hands ? 
Note 1.—The third person, however, occurs pretty often, 
especially in Plato and Demosthenes. 
TOTEpov GE TLS THS TOAEWS EXO pov 7 Epdyv etvar Hy; 
Dem. 18. 124. 
Should one call you the enemy of the state, or my enemy ? 


moGev tis GpEyrat; PLAT. 
Where is one to begin ? 


qi ein Tis; 
What must one say? PLAT. and Dem. 
Tot Tis ovVv Pvyy; 
mot poAoy pevo ; SOPH. Ai. 403. 
Here this ts refers to the first person. 
Note 2.—The Subjunctive, expressing a future possi- 


bility, common in Homer, is not wholly unknown, though 
rare in Attic. 


ovr éoriv ovTe ToTE yévyntat KpeitTov. PLAT. Leg. 942. 
It is not, nor is it ever likely to get better. 


§ 133. THE OPTATIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES. 


The Independent Optative is used :— 
A. To denote a Wish (without dv). 


@ Tat yévovo TaTpos evyevéeotepos. SOPH. 
Boy, mayst thou prove more fortunate than thy 
father. 


In the first person a wish often conveys an exhortation. 
See Subjunctive in Exhortations. 
pn Conv pet apovoias. Eur. 
Let me not live without culture. 
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In the third person a command or permission may be 
conveyed. 


4 A cd 2) / / 
Epdoe Tis Hv ExacTos evdein Texvnv. AR. 
Let each man keep to his trade, whate’ er he knows. 


een is assimilated to the mood of principal verb épdou. 

Cf. XEN. Ax. iii. 2. 37, nyotro (al. nryecoOw) : Auscy. P. V. 
1047, where two Optatives are co-ordinate with preceding 
Imperatives. 


B. In Deliberative Questions. The Optative differs 
from the Subjunctive in the same questions only in ex- 
pressing a less vivid and more remote possibility. 

reav, Zed, Sivacw Tis avdpav 
uTepBacia Katacyo.; Sopy. Ant. 605. 
Thy power, O Zeus, what mortal man 
By cerstepping might control ? 

Cf. AEScH. Ch. 392; AR. Plut. 438; Sopu. 0. C. 170; PLAT. 
Rep. 352 € (dxobcas). 


Note. Several places, especially in the Tragedians, are 
quoted where the Optative without dv occurs in its Homeric 
potential sense (e.g. Od. iii. 231, quoted before). In most of 
these places, however, if not all, the reading is doubted. 
JELF (§ 418, I. A) quotes two passages from PLato, Phaedo, 
87 E, émiderxvior—d.oi orto, where Heindorf would insert av: 
and Rep. 362 0, ddeAds avipt rapetn, Where 76 Aeyopuevov shows 
that the phrase is a quotation, probably from the Epic. 


§ 134. THE IMPERATIVE. 


The Imperative is used in Commands, Entreaties, 
Prayers, and Prohibitions. It denotes future time. 


In Prohibitions we must use 7 either (1) with 2d Person 
Present Imperative (continued act), or (2) 2d Person 
Aorist Subjunctive (single act), thus :— 


pn KNEeTTE, OF wn KrEWys, do not steal; but neither py 
KNET TNS NOY Kr€rpov. 
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Ar. Thesm. 877 (un wredcov) isa rare exception in Attic. 
Mn), wpos Oedv, paivopeba, und aicxpas atodwpeba. 
XEN. 

Let us not, by the gods, be mad, nor die shamefully. 


But a) with the 3d pers. Aorist Imperative is admis- 
sible both in poetry and in prose. 


pnbeis Uuav Tata voutcatw. XEN. 
Let none of you think so. 


Note 1. For the Infinitive used as an Imperative, see 
Index. 


Note 2. otc 6 dpacov. The Imperative is sometimes used 
in relative clauses depending on an Interrogative. 
GAN oic 6 dpacov,; To oKédXer Oéve THY TéTpay. 
Ar. Av. 54. 
Do you know what to do? Kick the rock with your leg. 
oo Oa vuv & por yever Ow ; dexpa Tots E€voirs rpdobes. 
Eor. I. T. 1203. 
Knowest thou what must be done for me? put chains on the 
strangers. 
Logically it would be a det yever Par ; 
And as the Future is used in Greek as an equivalent for 
the Imperative, we find 
oi? obv 6 Spaces... ddngov jpiv cirov. Eur. Cyl. 133. 
Dost know what thou must do? provide us victuals. 
The Imperative in Greek is subordinate in the above idioms. 


As this is impossible in English, we have to substitute a 
periphrasis. Do you know what (you must do=do) ? 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TENSES. 


§ 135. Greek tenses may be classified in two ways. 
A. With regard to the Order of Time. 
B. With regard to the Kind of Act or State. 


A. ORDER OF TIME. 
The Time of a Tense must be either 
1. Past (Imperfect, Aorist; Pluperfect). 


2. Present (Present, Perfect). 
3. Future (Future, Future Perfect). 


PRIMARY AND HISTORIC TENSES. 


Tenses in Present and Future Time are called Primary. 
Tenses in Past Time are called Historie. 


SEQUENCE OF MOODS. 
In Compound Sentences the theoretical mle is that— 


A Principal Sentence in Primary Time is followed by 
the Subjunctive in the Subordinate Sentence. 


A Principal Sentence in Historic Time is followed by 
the Optative in the Subordinate Sentence. 


This sequence however is purely theoretical; for, as 
will be seen in the Compound Sentence, a Subjunctive 
constantly takes the place of an Optative in Historic 


Sequence. 
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§ 136. Time how far observed throughout the | 
Moods. 


(a) The only mark of Past Time in Greek is the Augment. 
The distinction between Past and Present therefore is strictly 
observed only in the Indicative. 

Absolute and Relative Time.—The distinctions of Time, how- 
ever, are observed in the Optative, Infinitive, and Participle, 
when these Moods are used in Indirect Discourse or Oratio 
Obliqua, i.e. when they represent indirectly the words or 
- thoughts of another. This is most clearly seen in the Indirect 
Statements and Questions. 

én Tatra roviv—rowjoat—orjoery, 


He said that he was doing, did or had done, would do this. 


mwouiv =7o0.8 in Recta, and therefore is relatively present ; 
Toca. =€eroinoa Pn - relatively past ; 
TOLAT ELV =TOLATH Pe is relatively future ; 


relatively, i.e. to the Principal Verb present, past, and future: 
but zoveiv, tovjoar, torjoev are all absolutely past, because 
én, the Principal Verb, is past. 
eefav dre répwere has 6 Bacrreds. 
They said that the king had sent them. 
In Recta erepwev 7puas. 
HpETO et KEvos O Pofos ety. 
He asked if his fear was groundless. 
In Recta xevds éore; 
qaOovro Tovs ToAcuious Tpoo7rAéovTas. 
They discovered that the enemy were advancing. 
Recta, of toAépt0r tpoorA€ove ev. 
(b) The Aorist Participle denotes an action past relatively to 
the principal verb. 
Bowrot ot €£ "Apvys avaordvres TiHV Bowrtiav oxyoar. 
THUC. 
Boeotians who had been driven out of Arne settled in Boeotia. 
See further however under the Aorist Participle, which in 
itself does not denote time. 
(c) With regard to the Future in the Moods it seems always 
express future time, for 
(1.) The Future Optative is only used to represent in the 
Obliqua a Future Indicative of Direct Discourse. 
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(2.) The Future Infinitive is most commonly used after verbs 
of saying and thinking, and therefore like the Optative, repre- 
sents a Future Indicative of the Recta. Whenever the Future 
Infinitive is used after other verbs, instead of the usual 
Present or Aorist Infinitive, the idea of futurity still seems 
to be emphasised, ¢.g.:-— 


He delays to do his duty, pédXXe wovety or rornoa Ta 
déovra. 
pédXee roujoerv (with emphatic 
reference to the future). 
dvaPdAAerae is similarly used. 
(3.) The Future Participle denotes a future relative to the 
principal Verb. 
cvdXapBaver Ktpov, os aroxtevov. 
He seizes Cyrus with the intention of killing him. 


B. ZHE KIND OF ACT OR STATE. 


With regard to the Kind of Act denoted Tenses are 
divided into 
1. Continued (Present, Imperfect). 
2. Finished (Perfect, Pluperfect). 
3. Indefinite or Single (Aorist Strong and Weak). 


1. A continued Tense mentions an act as still going on, 
or in progress, whether in past, present, or future, an act 
in which the agent is still engaged, I was writing, I am 
writing, I shall be writing (the letter). 


2. A finished Tense mentions an act as one which is 
perfect, complete, in a finished state, I have written, 
I had written, I shall have written (the letter). 


3. An indefinite Tense mentions the mere act itself, 
a single act, without any such limitation of its con- 
tinuance or completion, I wrote, I write, I shall write 
(the letter). Hence the Stoic grammarians called such a 
Tense an Aorist (i.¢. aepiorov or unlimited). 
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The distinction between the Kinds of Act is observed 
throughout all the Moods, and is therefore a more univer- 
sal and abiding distinction than that of Time. 


Note. The kind of act is denoted in Greek by the Tense- 
stem, AY-, AYC-, AYCA-, AEAY.. 

The Present Tense-stem (Present and Imperfect Tenses) 
denotes a continued act. 

The Perfect (i.e. reduplicated) Tense-stem (Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, and Future Perfect Tenses) denotes a finished act. 

The Aorist Tense-stems (Strong and Weak Aorist tenses) 
denote an indefinite or single act. 


The Future is ambiguous, denoting either a continued or 
an indefinite act. 


§ 137. Ideal division of Tenses. 


An ideal twofold division of Tenses may be thus con- 
structed, to be read horizontally and vertically. 


| Continued. | Finished. | Indefinite. 
Present | I am writing I have written TI write 
ypadw, strictly; yéypada ypapw 
used, scribo scripsi scribo 
Past I was writing | I had written | I wrote 


scribebam scripseram scripsi 


Future | J shall be writing | I shall have written| I shall write 
yeaa Periphrasis in ypavw 
scribam Active yeypa- scribam 

pws Eropat 
scripsero 


| 
€ypadov eyeypay or -ew | eypaya 
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Note. A very rare poetical periphrasis occurs with Aorist 
Participle, ciuwrjcas ecopar, AvTnGeis ecopor, Sopu. O. T. 
1146, 0. C. 816. 

This scheme, however, is purely ideal, and does not corre- 
spond to the Greek tenses, however well it corresponds with 
our analytic English tenses. 

In Greek the kind of act, as has been observed already, is 
denoted by the Present, the Perfect, and the Aorist Tense- 
stems : the Future Tense-stem has to be left out. — 

The most important distinction is that between a Continued 
and an Indefinite act. 


§ 138. THE PRESENT AND IMPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


A. The Present Indicative denotes :— 

1. An act in which a person is engaged in present 
time ; ypado, I am writing now. 

2. An act which is habitual or repeated, or a general 
truth, without being limited to the present moment. 


paun apabys Toddakis Tiktes BAaBnv. Eur. Frag. 
Strength untrained oft brings forth harm. r 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. HORACE. 


Note 1. The Present has also certain idiomatic uses of which 
the following are the commonest :— 


(a) The Historic present denotes a past event. In Compound 
Sentences it reckons as an historic tense. This historie pre- 
sent seems sometimes equivalent to an aorist (narrative), 
sometimes to an imperfect (descriptive). 


ovAXrapBaver Kipov as droxtevav. XEN. 
He seizes (seized) Cyrus with the intention of killing lim. 
(5) The Present, as it denotes an unfinished act, often 
denotes an attempted act. 
rovs Aakedatpovious dvatpei, tovs 6¢ Pwxéeas odfer. DEM. 


He is trying to destroy the Lacedaemonians, and to save the 
Phocians. 
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This is especially the case with didwpu, I offer, i.e. try to give, 
and weiGw, I try to persuade. The present participle also has 
this meaning. 

(c) The Present as a Perfect :— 

1. With radar or 76y (all this while, this long while, not now 
for the first time), like iam, iamdudum, in Latin with the 
Present. 

emovye viv Te Kal ada Soxet. Eur. Frag. 
I think so now, and I have long been thinking so. 
vooe? 767 S€ka €Tn. 
He has been ill these ten years. 
Esp. in the poets taAox may refer to a statement made only a 


moment ago (as we say hyperbolically—ever so long ago). Cf. 
Sopu. E/. 676. 

2. Certain presents have the force of perfects: yxw, J am 
come, adsum ; otxopar, I am gone (quickly); vue, I am victo- 
vious ; kparo, I am victorious ; yrra@por, I am defeated ; aduxd, 
L have done wrong, I am unjust ; 6XAvpos, droAXAvpa1, in Tragedy, 
I am lost, or undone. 

3. Verbs of hearing and learning, dxotw (kAvw, poet.), zuv- 
Oavopat, aicOdvopat, pavOdvw, apt. is often used with these 
verbs. 

Oeuurroxréa otk dkovers dvipa dyafov yeyovéta; PLAT. 
Have you not heard that Themistocles proved himself a patriot ? 

(2) The Present Infinitive and the Present Participle may 

represent the Imperfect Indicative in English. 


ot cupmper Pevovtes Kal TapdvTes KaTApapTUpHTOVTL 
Dem. de F. L. 381. 5. 
Those who were his fellow-colleaques in the embassy, and who 
were present, will bear witness. 


B. The Imperfect is the past of the Present. It 
describes a past action as (a) still going on, or (0) as going 
on along with other actions, or (c) as frequently recurring. 

For (a) and (8) see Aorist. 

c. Jaxparys waoTeEp éylyvwoKen, oUTws édeve, XEN. 
Socrates used to speak exactly as he used to think. 
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Note 2. The Imperfect shares most of the idiomatic uses of 
the present. 

(a) The Imperfect of an attempted act, like the present of 
the same. 

éxaoros Tis ereGev avTov VrogTHVat THY Gpxiv. XEN. 
Each one was trying to persuade him to undertake the command. 

The present participle also often has this sense. 

(>) When the present has a perfect force its imperfect is a 
pluperfect. jxov, I had come; oxopnv, I was gone; evixwv, I 
had won the victory, I was victorious, ete. 

(c) The Imperfect is used for the present when what is seen 
now to be the case has been in the past inquired about, or 
sought for, or thought of. 

ov TOUT’ Vv evdoarpovia, Kakov dzadXAayy}; PLAT. 
Is not this happiness (which we were talking about or trying to 
discover) delwerance from evils ? 
68’ jv apa 6 €vAAa Boy pe. SOPH. 
This then, I see, is he who seized me (this was and is). 
To this belongs the famous Aristotelian phrase,r0 ré qv etvac 


(d) In the use of the Imperfects éder, xpjv, dpedoy, etkos Hy, 
like the Latin debebam, oportebat, decebat, denote what ought 
to have been done, but what was not done. 

ovdev GAAo éder A€yerv. DEM. 
He need have said nothing else. 
Nihil aliud dicere oportebat. 
ovK €iKos jv ovTws €av. SOPH. O. T. 255. 
Tt would not have been right to leave it alone. 
Non decebat praeterire. 
On these constructions see Conditional Sentences. 


§ 1390. THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT 
INDICATIVE. 


A. The Perfect denotes an act which is in a finished 
state. The act must have been begun in the past, but 
it stands finished in the present. The Perfect therefore 
is reckoned as a Primary tense. yeypada, I have written, 
my writing is in a finished state; Séderar, he is in a state 
of imprisonment. 
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Not only in the Subjunctive and Optative, but also in the 
Indicative, a periphrasis with «iyi is used for the Perfect. The 
abiding nature of the result is then emphasized. 

eis 65e povoyevys ovpaves yeyovds éori TE Kal Er’ eoTat. 
Puat. Tim. 31. 
This one sole-created heaven hath been created, and shall still 
endure. 
Cf. €xw with Aorist Participle. 

The Perfect of many verbs is equivalent to a Present: 
teOvnkev, he is dead ; xéxAynpar, I am called ; yéyova, I am be- 
come, i.e. I am; pépvnpat, I remember ; otda (cbvorda), I know, 
novi. The Pluperfect is then an Imperfect, éreOvijxer, he was 
dead, etc. The Perfect Imperative of such verbs is a simple 
Perfect. 


Note. A great number of Perfects in Homer describe present 
acts or states: avwya, BéBpiOa, KéxevOa, pépnra, pépova, epprya, 
etc. etc. 

B. The Pluperfect is the Perfect carried back to past 
time. éyeypadn, I had written, my writing was in a 
finished state in the past. 

For the Future Perfect, see Future. 


The Perfect Imperative (3d singular Middle and Passive) 
issues a decisive command which is to be executed at once, 
and there an end. 

pexpe TOvdE Wpic Ow ipov 7 BpadvTjs. THUC. i, 71. 

At this point let your slowness find a limit (come to an end). 

Hactenus progressa (terminata) esto (finem habeat) vestra 
tarditas. Poppo. 


§ 140. THE AORIST. 


1. The Aorist denotes the mere occurrence of an act in 
past time.. Apart from difference of time the Aorist is 
always distinguished from the Imperfect (and in the 
Oblique Moods from the Present) by noticing the mere 
doing of the act, and not describing the act as in pro- 
gress. The Aorist has been likened to a point, the Im- 
perfect (and Present) to a line. 


a 
as 
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Note. As the Aorist notices the mere act or state itself, three 

aspects of this are observable. 

1. The commencement of the act, the beginning, not the con- 

tinuance. 

This has been called the Ingressive or Inceptive Aorist. . 
éBacirevoe, he came to the throne (€Bacirevev, he was king). 
érdovryncev, he became rich (€rAovre, he was a rich man). 
evoonoe, he fell ill (evooe:, he was ill). 


bo 


. The act as done and over, not as doing. 


AYCITIILIOC EILOIHCE denotes the simple fact that 
Lysippus was the maker of the statue. 


AYCITITIOC EILOIEI denctes the labour spent on the 
making. 
éseizvnoay, they supped, i.e. ended supper. 
edetrvovv, they were at supper. 
vv& éyevero, night came on, 1.e. it was night. 
vv& éylyvero, night was coming on, i.e. it was twilight. 
3. The act as instantaneous and momentary, not as occupying 
a long time. 
ey® S& FAPov, etdov, Evixknoa. 
“ Caesar's brag of ‘came, and saw, and overcame.’” SHAK. 
2. The Aorist is narrative, the Imperfect is descriptive ; 
z.e. the Aorist is used when we merely mention a past act 
as having occurred, while the Imperfect is used when we 
wish to describe or paint (so to speak) past acts as stil] 
going on. 
ot wev amndOov. Knréavdpos S& éOveTo, Kai ocuviy 
Eevoharre ditixas, kat Eeviav cuveBarovto. XEN. 
So they went away. Meanwhile Cleander was en- 
gaged in sacrificing, and in friendly intercourse 
with Xenophon, and they formed a friendship. 
Note 1. Other uses of the Aorist :— 


The Aorist is also distinguished from the Imperfect by the 
mere mention of an act without reference to other acts, while 
the Imperfect often describes an act as going on side by side 
with another act. 
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Tlavoavias éx Aaxedaiuovos ctpatnyos t76 tov “EXAjvev e£e- 
reupOn peta eixoor vedv ad IleAorovvyiaov, Evvérdeov SE Kai 
*A@nvaioe tpidkovta vavol, Kai éorpdtevoay és Kvzpov, Kai 
auras Ta TOAAG KatertpevarTo. 

Pausanias was sent out from Lacedaemon by the Greeks as 
admiral with twenty ships from Peloponnese. The Athenians also 
accompanied him with thirty ships, and they proceeded to Cyprus, 
and subdued the greater part of it. 

Note 2. The Aorist is used (esp. in Tragedy) where we use a 
Present. The moment of past time is but an instant before. 
Something an instant ago has evoked the act. 


emyver Epyov Kat mpovorav qv EGov, SOPH. Ai. 586. 
I commend the act, and the forethought thou didst show. 
Elect. 668. 677, Eur. Hec. 1275, El. 248, Philoc. 1289, 1314. 
€vvnxa, I understand, and jo 6nv, I am pleased, are of constant 
occurrence. 
eppré’ Epwre weptxapys S dverrouav. SOPH. Ai. 692. 
J thrill with love and flutter overjoyed. 
Here the act is instantaneous also. 
Note 3. English often uses the Pluperfect where Greek uses 
the Aorist ; this is especially the case in Oratio Obliqua :— 
ot "Ivdoi eAcEav ore Teuere oPas 6 Bacrrcds. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 4. 7. 
The Indians said that their king had sent them. 
Recta «reuvev, where we should say “has sent” (not sent). 
This in Obliqua becomes had. 
And with temporal and local sentences— 
ereidi) ereAcUTAGE Aapetos Kai xaréotyn ’AptagépEns. 
XEN. An. i. 1. 3. 
After Darius had died and Artaxerxes had been established 
in the kingdom. 
Quum mortuus esset Darius, ete. 
érparovro és Idvoppov oGev dvnydyovro, THUC. i. 92. 
They turned towards Panormus whence they had set sail. 


Note 4. The Greek Aorist and English Perfect. 


Though we have an Aorist in English corresponding to the 
Greek, yet Greek uses the Aorist even more constantly than 
English. We use a Perfect sometimes where Greek uses an 
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Aorist. Thus—IJ am shocked if these are the orders which you 
have given, Sewdv rovovpar €i tovatra rapiyyyeAas. Here an 
act rather than a finished state is denoted, and the Greek 
Aorist is more correct than the English Perfect. See example 
above, SopH. Ai. 586, eGov would naturally be rendered into 
English, thou hast shown. Again a Gnomic Aorist in Greek 
may be ‘rendered by an English Perfect. 


Note 5. The Aorist Participle generally expresses time prior 
to its principal verb, but not always so, and, when so, not from 
its own inherent meaning, but only from its connexion with 
a principal verb. 

Thus yeAdoas (oipwtas) epn, With a smile, laugh (sigh) he 
said. 

ev éroingas avapvnoas pe. PLAT. Phaed. 60. 
You did well to remind me. 


Here the two acts are contemporary and identical. 


So e éroinoas dduxdpevos. Hot. v. 24. 
Cf. Curtius, EJucidations, p. 211. 


Note 6. The following verbs show the contrast between the 
Present and the Aorist in the kind of act denoted. It will 
be noticed that several are Ingressive Aorists. 


vooety, to be ill. voojoat, to fall ill. 

hebyev, to run away. dvyeiv, to escape. 

poBetabat, to be in fear. hoBnOjvar, detrar, to take fright. 
mpaccey, to be busy about. zpagat, to accomplish. 

yeAay, to be laughing. yeAaoas, to burst out laughing. 


apxew, to rule. apa, to obtain dominion or office. 
ioxvetv, to be strong. ioxtoat, to become strong. 
avyay, to be silent. ovynoat, to become silent. 
éxetv, to have. oxeiv, to obtain. 
paiver Oar, to appear. pavnvat, to become apparent. 
woXepeiv, to be at war. Torepnoas, to begin war. 

bellum gerere. bellum inferre. 


Baorreverv, to be king.  Pacrretoar, to come to the throne. 


Note on the Aorist. 


The Aorist is often called the momentary tense. It is 
doubtful, however, whether momentariness is its essential 
meaning. We should use the aorist if we translated The 
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Pharaohs built the pyramids, ot BactrXets trav Aiyurtivv @xode- 
pyoav tas wupapidas, though the pyramids, like Rome, were 
not built in a day. We should equally use it in translating 
He burst out laughing, éyéAace, or He fell ill, evionoe. And 
again we should use it of such an instantaneous shiver of 
emotion as is contained in é¢pié’ epwrt, I thrill with love. 

The mere mention of the act (or state) itself, without regard 
to its duration, seems to be the one description of the Aorist 
which suits it all through. Aorist and indefinite are not very 
satisfactory words, but they have been retained as familiar, 
for want of a better. Simple and Isolated have been suggested. 


§ I4I. THE FUTURE. 


The Future denotes an act which will take place here- 
after. 
Its action is either continued or indefinite (see above). 


Note 1. Idiomatic uses of the Future :— 
The second person of the Future both affirmatively and 
negatively resembles an imperative. 
(a) Affirmatively (either as a statement, or as a question 
with ov Interrogative) 
mpos TavTa mpders oiov av GéAyns. Sopu. 0. C. 956. 
Thou wilt do therefore (do therefore) whatever likes thee. 


ovx €Afer’, od marnoer’, odk dpykere; AR. Ly. 459. 





The expression is not so abrupt in form as an imperative. 
A suggestion is made, or a permission given, which, however, 
is an unmistakeable Imperative. 


(b) Negatively with ov— 

hey’ et te Botret, Xerpi & od Yatoess wore. Eur. Med. 1320. 
Speak if thou wilt, but with the hand thou must touch me never. 
Observe (1) that in Euripides od with the Future is a state- 


ment, in Aristophanes a question ; (2) that in both passages ov 
with the Future is co-ordinate with an Imperative. 
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Note 2. A periphrastic Future is formed by péAAw with the 
Present or Future (more rarely the Aorist) Infinitive. 
pérro ypadev, ypdverv (rarely ypayar). 
L am going to write, I mean or intend to write. 
perro tyas ayew eis ’Aciar. 
I am going to lead you (am on the point of leading you) ito 
Asia. 
In Asiam vos ducturus sum. 
dejoe Tov ToLotrov ci peAree 7) ToALTELA THCerOaL, 


Puat. Liep. 412. 
There will be need of such a ruler if the constitution is to be 
preserved. 


eweAXov in the same way is used— 


ee ov o” dpa kuvjoew eyo. AR. Nub. 1301. 
Aha! I thought I should tickle you. 

evtav9a eyedXov katadicew. XEN. 

There they were intending to rest. 

Ibi deversuri erant. 


Sometimes péAdAw, eueAAov, means I am doomed, destined. 
TOs od péAdw, Ti ov peAAw; mean Why should I not? 


2. The Future Perfect denotes a finished act or state 
in the Future :— 


2) ToONTELa TEAEWS KEKOoUHTETAL. PLAT. 
Our state shall have been perfectly constituted. 


Note. The Future Perfect, like the Perfect, sometimes de- 
notes what will take place instantly. 


Compare 


KaV TOUTO Vik@pev TaVE’ Hutv reroinrat. XEN. An. 1 8, 12. 
If we secure this victory we have done everything. 
with 
ppate kal wexpa&erar, AR. Plut. 1027. 
Speak, and it shall be done instanter. 
A periphrastic future perfect active is formed with eiui— 


Ta dcovta eodpeba éyvwxdres, k.7.A, DEM. Phil. 1. 54, 
We shall hawe determined to do our duty. 
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§ 142. Gnomic and Iterative Tenses. 


Almost any tense in Greek, as in English, can express a 
customary. or a repeated act, or a general truth. 


1. The Present— ‘ 


popn apabns moAXGKes Tiktet BAGByv. HUR. (See above.) 
Strength without science often causeth harm. 
Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 


2. The Perfect— 
moAXoil dia Sdéav Kat todizkiv Stvapuv Kaka TerdvOaorv. 
XEN. 
Many have come to trouble (and do come to trouble) im conse- 
quence of reputation and political power. 


(This perfect alternates with presents in the text.) 


3. The Aorist called Gnomic, as expressing a yveun, sentiment or 
general truth— 
dOvpovvres avdpes ovrw tpowaiov eornoav. PLAT. 
Half-hearted men never yet set up a trophy. 
So in English—“ Faint heart never won fair lady.” 
Sewov 7’ anpa mvevpdtwv éxoipire OTEVOVTO TOVTOV. 
SopH. Ai. 674. 
And the breath of dreadful winds husheth ever the moaning 
deep. 


The present and perfect, the present and aorist, the perfect 
and aorist, often alternate in the same paragraph. 


4. The Imperfect and Aorist with év denote a repeated act. 

dvadapBdvev obv abrav Ta roujpara Suppwtwv ay atrovds 
tu Aéyotev. PLAT. Apol. ch. viii. 

Taking up their poems then I used to ask them (I would ask 
them) what their meaning was. 

el Ties idovev Ty TOVs OeTépors erikpatovVTas dveBdpanTay 
ay. THUC. vil. 71. 

Tf at any point they saw their own side winning they picked 
up ther courage (as often as this happened). 

For an excellent passage see SopH. Phil. 289-297. 
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S$ 143. The Tenses in the Moods. 


The distinction previously explained between the Present, 
the Perfect, and the Aorist, is observed in all the moods,— 
the Indicative, Imperative, Subjunctive, Optative, Infinitive, 
and Participle. Some instances are giyen to show the differ- 
ence, especially between the Present and the Aorist. 


Imperative— 

pndev poor, Don’t be timid: pdtv pofnOjs, Don’t have 
any fear of this. 

ei wn Exes avrrAeyerv, avtireye’ ci Se pj, Tadoas ToAAaKis 
Aéywv Tov atrov Adyov. Puat. Crit. 

If you have anything to say in objection, say on (at length, in 
a continued speech), but if not, give over (at once) repeating 
the same argument. 


Subjunctive or Optative— 
od TovTO TuToTE éreicOny ws 7) Yux7, ews pev ev TO OvyTO 
copate 7, Cj, Stav Se tovrov dmaddayy, TEOvnKev. 
XEN. Cyr. viii. 7. 19. 
He never believed that the soul, so long as it exists in this 
mortal body, lives, but that as soon as it is separated from 
it, it dies (4 denoting continuance, draAXAayy the instant 
act of death). 


Infinitive— 
od BovActer Oar ert dpa adrAd BeBovdrctcOar. PLAT. Crit. 


It is no longer the moment to be making up one’s mind, but to 
have it made up. 


aderdy Td Tovey TO Oe KeActoar Pad.ov. 
It is difficult to do (to be engaged mm doing), but easy to com- 
mand (to say ‘do this’). 


So with the other Moods, 


CHAPTER VITI. 
THE THREE VERBAL NOUNS. 


1. The Infinitive (a Substantive). 
2. The Participle (an Adjective). 
3. The Verbal Adjectives in -ros and -teos. 


§ 144. Note on the Infinitive. 


The Infinitive is, in its origin, a Verbal Substantive in the 
Dative case. Though subsequently its uses diverged so widely 
from this limited signification, yet its origin gives us a clue to 
its different meanings. 

us— 

pa arvévar would mean time for going away. 

duvaros yever Gar, able for becoming. 

pavOdvew iKomev, we are come for learning. 

Tapexw epavtov tépvew Kai xacerv, I offer myself for cutting 
and burning. 

Gatpa idéoGa1, a wonder for the viewing. 

For full information consult Professor Max Miiller’s 
Inaugural Oxford Lecture. 


§ 145. THE INFINITIVE. 


The Infinitive is a Verbal Substantive denoting action. 
Compare 76 zoteiv with 7) roinots. 
It has therefore points in common both with (1) the Verb, 
(2) with the Noun. 
1. Like the Verb 
(a) It has tenses and voices—dtvew, dAtoewv, AioaL, etc., 
Adoat, AicarGar, AvOjvar, 
(b) It takes a subject before and a predicate after it. 
153 
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(c) It governs the same case as its verb. 


(d) It is qualified, like a verb, by adverbs, and not like 
a substantive by adjectiv es. 


(e) It forms subordinate sentences, the indirect stata 
a temporal sentence (with zpiv), a final sentence, 
a consecutive sentence, with éore and ws, and in 
connexion with av it is a substitute for the in- 
dicative and optative moods with av. This last 
use gives it a sort of right to be called a mood. 

2. Like a Substantive 
(a) It stands as the subject to a verb. 


(b) It is declined with the article as a nominative, accusa- 
tive, genitive, or dative. 


(c) It is connected with Prepositions. 


§ 146. THE SUPPLEMENTARY? INFINITIVE. 


1. The Infinitive supplements the meanings of verbs 
and nouns (especially of verbs) which in themselves are 
incomplete. 


” a an 
éuabov TovTo TolncaL. 


They learned to do this. 


ov TepuKe SovAeverv. 
He ts not born to be a slave. 


A e , > >] r ‘ a ‘ 
OnpictToKANsS iKavWTATOS HV ELTEL KAaL YV@VaL Kat 


m paca. Lys. 
Themistocles was eminenily able to speak, to decide, 
and to act. 


Note 1. Sometimes the article is added. 


TO Bia roditOv Spav epv dujxavos. SOPH. Ant. 78. 
I am by nature incapable of acting bg iance of my fellow- 
citizens. Cf. Trach. 545, O. C. 442, Agscu. P. V. 865. 








1 Also called the Complementary, or the Prolate, Infinitive. The 
term Supplementary seems more simple and intelligible. 
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The article marks the Infinitive more distinctly as an 


object. The Infinitive is not always the Supplementary 
Infinitive, see SoPH. Ant. 265. 


Note 2. It is impossible to give a complete list of all such 
verbs. They are fairly the same as in English and in Latin, 


though this Infinitive is much more extensively used in Greek 
than in Latin. 


The chief verbs perhaps are those expressing— 
(a) Wish and desire (as in Latin), BotAopat, GédAw, excOupo. 
(b) Caution, fear, shame, edAaBovpar, oKv@, dkvos «art, 
poBovpar, Sédorxa, aioytvopuat 
For Verbs of Fearing see also Index. 
(c) Intention, determination, Ydifopo (I vote), coke, 
dédoxTat, Seavoodpat, €v VO Exo. 
So statuo, constituo, with infinitive in Latin. 
(d) Ability, capability, fitness, Sivapat, otds re cipi, eLeore, 
mwépuxa, as in Latin. 
(e) Duty, necessity, compulsion, Set, xpi, avayxyn coz, 
épeitAw. So in Latin, except that oportet and 
necesse est in certain senses take a subjunctive. 


(f) Custom, habit, chance, ciwGa, vopos eord, EvpPaiver, ete, 
Many of these in Latin, mos est, consuetudo est, 
contingit, accidit, etc., take ut with subjunctive ; 
soleo, consuesco, etc., an infinitive. 


The adjectives with which this Supplementary Infinitive 
goes are of a similar meaning, ¢.g. dvvatds, ixavds, TpdOvpos, 
exiTHoctos, a€tos, avdgvos, ete. 

Sometimes the Greek Infinitive with an adjective corresponds 


with the Latin adjective and the supine in wu, eg. xaAerov 
AcEau, difficile dictu. 


2. The Epexegetical (ze. Explanatory) Infinitive is added 
to verbs of giving and taking, and to adjectives. This 
Infinitive further explains the purpose of the verb, or the 
character of the action, or of the adjective. 
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amp xarerros culnv. PLAT. 
A difficult person to live with. 


TapeY@ EuavTov TO LaTpw@ Teuvew Kai Kaew. PLAT. 
I offer myself to the physician to cut and burn (me). 


Note 1. Even where the construction is already complete 
this explanatory Infinitive is sometimes added. 


KO.KOV olopas 7 Touelvy G OvTOS Tovel, é.vOpa. aolKws emt erpetV 
GTOKTLVVUVAL, PLAT. Apol. XViil. 


It is an evil, I think, to be doing what my opponent is now 
doing, trying, that is, unjustly to put a man to death. 


THs Ths odk ép& Tiuns Tvxelv. SopuH. El. 364. 
I am not in love with thy honours—to obtain them. 


eore with this infinitive and adjectives helps out this ex- 
planatory force. 


Yuxpov 7d vdwp Gore AotcacGar, XEN. Mem. iii. 13. 3. 
The water is cold to bathe in. 


Obs. This use should be compared with that of the English 
gerundive (or ¢o with the dative of the infinitive), a house to let, 
a letter to write, etc. Both in Latin and Greek the passive 
infinitive is very unusual, and probably incorrect. 


Note 2. The comparative with 7, or éove 7, and infinitive. 


To voonpa peifov 7) pepe. SopuH. O. 7. 1293. 
The plague is too great to bear. 
Pestis maior quam quae (ut) tolerari possit. 


peilov 7) Gare pepe SivacGar Kakdv TH TOAEL TUpPBaiver, 
XEN. Mem. vi. 5. 17. 
A calamity befalls the state too great for it to bear. 


Note 3. as, és ye, with the infinitive limit the application. 
GorAot ws ék xeupos paxerOar, XEN. Cyr. vi. 4. 16. 
Unarmed so far as fighting hand to hand goes (i.e. if they 

come to close quarters). 
eb Eyer 6 avip Gs ye ovTwol dxovout. XEN. Cyr. vi. 14, 6. 


The man speaks well enough just to listen to in this way (i.e 
if that is all you consider). 
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To this head belong certain idiomatic infinitives. 


@s Eros eirety, F ovv Oe@ ecireiv, in God’s name. 
Ws elzetv, \ i ia oxcdov eixetv, almost, so to say, 
ws ext wav eirety, speaking gen- paene dixerim. 
erally. exov eivac (in negative sen- 
ws ards eizeiv, ) to speak tences), willingly. €xwv is 
ws cvvedovre briefly, con- the predicate to etvau. 
eireiy, cisely. 6Acyov Setv, all but. 
és TO axpiBes eizeiv, strictly Kata tTovro etvac, in this respect. 
speaking. daov yé p eidevar, so far as I 
ws eixaoas, to make a guess. know. 


§$ 147. The Subject before and the Predicate after 
the Infinitive (commonly called the Accusative 
with the Infinitive). 


The Infinitive, like other parts of the verb, takes a Subject 
before and a Predicate after. The Predicate is, of course, in 
the same case as the Subject. The Predicate may often be 
the Supplementary Predicate, in which case the Infinitive is, 
of course, part of the Predicate. The following examples will 
explain this construction. 


INDICATIVE. 
Subject. | Verb. Predicate. 
omitted. €ipe "A @nvaios 
| ij am an Athenian. 
| omitted. en AOov aKANToe 
| they : advanced unbidden 
|  Ktpos eyéveTo mpoGvpos 
| Cyrus | showed himself willing 
| omitted. yevov 7 poOvpos 
) | show thyself willing 
omitted. | éyévovto evoa.ljLoves 
| they | became happy 
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INFINITIVE. 
H | 

Subject. Verb. Predicate. 
(epn) omitted efvat "AOnvaios 
he said that he was an Athenian 
(epacayv) omitted exed Oeiv aKXAnror 
they said that they advanced unbidden 
(epacav) Kipov yever Oar 7poOvpov 
they said that Cyrus | showed himself | willing 
(d€op.a.0) cov yever Bar mpoOtpov 
I beg you to show thyself | willing 
(e&jv) adtots yeveo Bar evoatpooty 
it was permitted | them to become happy 





1. Predicate in Nominative. 


endbicacbe é&eXOeiv BonOycovtes. DEM. 
You resolved to march out to the rescue. 


2. Genitive. 


edéovto Kupov as mpobupordrov yevéoOar. XEN. 
They were begging Cyrus to show himself as energetic 
as possible. 


3. Dative. 


evdaiwoow vpty eeote yiyvecOar. DEM. 
It is permitted you to become happy. 


Note 1. Just as in Latin we may use the Accusative for a 
Dative, ¢.g. licet esse beatum, for licet esse beato, so in Greek 
an Accusative Predicate sometimes takes the place of a 
Genitive or a Dative Predicate. 

efeorw piv AaBdvras drrAa BonGeiv. 
For AaBotewy oda. 
étovtd pov mpoorarny yever Gat. 
or TpPOTTATOV, 
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The explanation is that the mind has inserted the Accusa- 
tive Subject before the Infinitive, licet mihi me esse beatum, 
eat tpiv ipas AaBdvras dda BonOetv, 


Note 2. The personal passive construction is used in Greek 
side by side with the impersonal passive followed by the 
Accusative and Infinitive, the former being the commoner. 

6 Ktpos jyyeAOn vixqoat. XEN. 
Cyrus was reported to have conquered. 
Aéeyerar ’"AAKiBiddyv Tepixre? diarexPqvar rept vopwr. 
XEN. 
It is said that Alcibiades conversed with Pericles about the 
laws. 


This construction should be compared with the Latin 
(traditur, fertur, dicitur, existimatur, videtur, creditur, etc., 
ete., with an Infinitive) ; ¢.g. existimatur errare, probus esse, 
he is thought to be mistaken, to be upright (it is thought that 
he, etc.) See Zumpt § 607 and note. But the Greek con- 
struction is much freer, and follows many adjectives. 

Certain adjectives, Sikavos, d€tos, worthy ; érir7devos (fit), 
exidogos (probable), avaykatos (necessary), may take either a 
personal or an impersonal construction with the Infinitive. 
Thus we may say either Sicais eiye Tatra rovetv or Sikacov 
eat eve TavTa zrovetv, J am justified in so doing or it is right for 
me so to do. 

Instances of dixkavos occur in PLATO’S Apology ii. 1, Crito iv., 
Sopu. Ant. 400. 


Note 3. 50x is generally personal : 
ed Neyer por Soxeire, I think you speak well. 


Of. rots rXefcrous eddxour, most people thought (they seemed to 
most). 


edofa dxovoat, D thought I heard. 
5ox@ prot Tov dvov e&ayewv, [ am determined to lead out the ass. 


The impersonal doxet tive is rare: Soxe?, edo€ge, it is decreed, 
is different. With doa, doxe?, cf. the use of couxa, I seem, 
varying with €ovxe, and the Latin, videor mihi, videtur mihi. 


Note 4. The Infinitive is used for the imperative in formal or 
solemn language, in poetry more freely. 
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(a) In legal orders or official commands. 
dxovere Ae... Tivev brd THSodATLyyos. AR. Ach. 1000, 
Hear ye, good people all! drink to the trumpet’s sound. 
With dxovere compare O yes / 
(b) In prayers. 
Geot woXirat, pi pe Sovdeias Tvyetv. AESCH. 
Gods of my country, let me not meet with slavery (grant 
that, etc.). 


Examples occur in SopH. Elect. 9, Ant. 1080 (where a king 
speaks), THUC. v. 9, vi. 34. 


Note 5. The Infinitive is used in expressions of surprise. 
(Cf. Lat. ‘Mene incepto desistere victam.’) 
THs pwplas, To Alia vopilerv, dvra tHAtKovTovi. 
Ar. Nub, 819 
What folly ! to think of a man of his years believing in Zeus ! 


Note 6. The tenses of the Infinitive correspond to the tenses 
of the Indicative throughout in the character of the action (as 
continued, finished, or indefinite). 

They only express distinctions of time when representing 
the Indicative of the Recta in indirect statements or direct 
questions. 

But the Present Infinitive sometimes represents an Imper- 
fect and not a Present Indicative. 

tivas ovv evxas trodapPdver’ edyerOar tov Pidurrov 67° 
€orevoev ; Dem. de F. L. 381. 10. 

What vows do you suppose Philip was offering when he was 
making libations ? 

This is often the case after «dyv. So in Latin, memini 
me dicere means I remember I was saying (also accepimus, 
scribit). See Zumpt, § 589, note. 


Madvig first pointed out this, §171. 6, Rem. 1. It is fully 
discussed in Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 15. 


§ 148. THE INFINITIVE AS A NOUA. 


1. The Infinitive, like a Substantive, may stand either 
as the Subject or the Predicate of a sentence. 


——— 
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Subject. Predicate. Predicate. 
‘ U / / 4 49 x a 
To Sikny Sidovas ToTepov Tacyew Ti ecTW 7 TroLEtV ; 
To pay a penalty \ ts it { to suffer or { to do something ? 
Paying a penalty suffering doing. PLATO, 
So in English “ to see is to believe,” seeing is believing. 


Rarely but sometimes without the article, cwppoveiv xaddér, 
SopH. Ai., discretion is a virtue. 


2. The Infinitive with the Article is declined throughout 
like a Substantive. Its cases then follow the construc- 
tions of the Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, and Dative. 

Its oblique cases are connected with Prepositions. 
Unlike ordinary Substantives, however, it (1) can govern 
the same case as its verb, and (2) can be qualified by an 
adverb. It corresponds to the Latin Infinitive and 
Gerund. 

Nom. 70 caras Sv, a noble life, honeste vivere. 

Ace. To Karas Env, a noble life, honeste vivere (with 
preposition), honeste vivendum. 

Gen. tov xadas Env, of a noble life, honeste vivendi. 

Dat. T6 Karas Shy, for or by a noble life, honeste 
vivendo. 

So dua To Karas hv, ev (mpos) TS Karas Cqv, avi 
(Evexa) ToD Karas Syv. 

Note. (a) Infinitive Nominative : 

It is used like the Latin quod with Indicative (the fact or 

ee that). 
7d IleXorovvyciovs atrois py PonOjocas wapérxev dpiv 
Lapiwv Kddacw. TuHUuC. i. 41. 


The circumstance that the Peloponnesians did not help them 
enabled you to chastise the Samians. 


(b) The Dative is often a Dative of means, cause, or cireum- 
stance, instrument, like the Gerund in -do. 
Kexpatynke Pilizros TH TpdTepos yeveo Oat, DEM. 


Philip has succeeded by being foremost in the field. 
L 
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(c) The Genitive is very often Objective. 
Hrelyovto Tpos TOV ToTapoV TOU mueiv ériOvpia. 
THUC. vii. 84. 
They were hurrying to the river in their desire to drink (of 
drinking). 


The Genitive of the Infinitive sometimes expresses the aim 
or purpose (usually in this sense it takes évexa). The idiom 
is considered either a genitive of value or a genitive of cause. 
(See Causal Genitive.) 

éretxiaOn ’Ataddvryn % varos Tod py AyoTAs KaKoupyeiv 
tHhv EvBouay. THUC. ii. 32 (cf. i. 4). 

The island of Atalante was fortified in order that the pirates 
might not injure Euboea (with a view to their not, etc.). 


The construction is not very common, but thoroughly estab- 
lished, in Attic Prose. The only thing in Latin like it is the 
genitive with the Gerundive, a construction which frequently 
occurs in Livy : haec prodendi imperii Romani, tradendae Hamni- 
bali victoriae sunt, xxvu. 9; aequandae libertatis esse, xxxvili. 50. 
See Zumpt, § 662, note 2. 


§ 149. THE PARTICIPLE. 
The Participle has three different uses. 


A. It is an attributive to a Substantive. 
6 mapwv xpovos, the present time. 
B. It qualifies the principal Verb of a sentence like a 
Supplementary Predicate, or Adverbial Sentence. 
TavTa EmpaTTe oTpAaTHYyar. 


He was doing this while he was general. 


C. It supplements the meaning of a verb, the meaning 
of which would otherwise be incomplete (cf. the Supple- 
mentary Infinitive). 
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(a.) The Participle agrees with the Subject. 
Tavouat dirocodar. 
I leave off philosophising. 
(0.) The Participle agrees with, and is the Predicate 
to, the Object. 


Tavo ce didocodovrTa. 


I make you leave off philosophising. 


§ 150. ZHZ PARTICIPLE AS AN ATTRIBUTIVE. 


A. 1. The Participle when joined to a Substantive cor- 


responds to an Adjective, or more frequently to a Relative 
sentence. 


ai AioXov vijcot Kadovpevar. THUC. 
The so-called islands of Aeolus (or, the islands of 
Aeolus, as they are called). 


6 KaTEAndas Kivdvves Thy TOkW. DEM. 
The danger which has overtaken the state. 


2. The Participle with the Article, when the Substan- 


tive is omitted, becomes itself a Substantive. 


ot Aeyourtes, the speakers, 

ot Spacavtes, the doers. 

6 Tuywn, the frrst-comer. 

6 BovAopevos, any one who will (see Article). 
ot zpoo7jKovres, relations, propinqul. 


Note 1. The Future Participle with the Article signifies, in 
a sort of final sense, one who is ready, prepared or willing, to do 
so and so. 


7 X@pa ayaGy Fv Kat evqrav of épyardmevot, 
XEN. An. ii. 4. 22. 
The soil was rich and there were people to till it. 
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Note 2. Many neuter Participles are Substantival. 

To ovpdepov, expediency, utile, utilitas With an Adjective 
in agreement, Ta puxpa cupdépovta THs woAcws, DEM. The 
small interests of the state. 

7a Scovra, duties or duty, officia. 

Thucydides and the poets use a neuter present participle as 
a Substantive, where an Infinitive would be more usual. 

év 7@ py peAeroveTe, by want of training (=€v TH pj pederar). 

7d Sebu0s, fear=76 Sedvevar, 76 Oapcotv=7Td Gapoeiv=Td 
Odpoos. THUC. 

7d vorobv=T0 vooetv=1) vooos. SOPH. Phil. 674. 

In the poets of texdvres, parents; 6 texdv, the father ; 
4 texodoa, the mother (4 tixrovoa also, SOPH.). 6 éxetvor 
rexdv, his father. 1d wronbev of Yry7. the wild fluttering in thy 
heart, Eur. Bacch. 1269. 


B. The Participle qualifies the Principal Verb like 
a Supplementary Predicate or an Adverbial Sentence, 
(Conditional, Temporal, Causal, etc.). 

These usages of the Participle are very common in 
Greek, and are most important to notice. The particles 
which bring out the special significance of the Participle 
in each case should be carefully noticed. The different 
usages are given under the heads of the different sentences 
in the Compound Sentence. (See Indez.) 


Note 3. The Participle in a Sentence expresses circumstance 
or manner generally. 

The particles otrws, tore, fra, Kata (kat eira), ererra are 
put before the Principal Verb. The sense hovers between 
that of time and of circumstance. 

To this head belong the phrases (as old as Homer), ti padav ; 
ri ra0oév; in the obliqua é7e pabdy, rabdv. 

ti padovres emaptupetre tyes; DEM. 45. 38. 

What induced you to give evidence ? 

ri waPovoat Ovynrais cifaor yuvargi; AR. Nubd. 341. 

What has happened to (the clouds) that they look like mortal 
women ? 

So ri éxwv ; ti BovAdpevos; PLAT. Phaed. 236, E. 
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All these phrases are periphrases for why? wherefore? ri 
pabdv ; learning what, on what inducement ? denotes an internal 
motive; ri ma0wv; ailing or experiencing what? denotes an 
external cause (on what compulsion 2), 


Note 4. Under this head comes also the peculiar use of 
éxov in colloquialisms, 
rota vrodjpata pAvapeis Exwv; PLAT. 
What sort of shoes do you keep on chattering about ? 
tt Anpeis Exwv ; lit. talk nonsense in so behaving. 
Why do you incessantly trifle ? 
ti kuTTa (es Exwv rept THY Odpav; ARISTOPH. 
Why do you keep on poking about at the door ? 
Note 5. The Participle in a Comparative sense with the 
Subjective particles és and dovep, as if, as though, as thinking. 


dediage Tov Odvarov ws eb ciddtes OTL péyvoTOV TOV KaKOY 
éort. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 

Men fear death as though they knew for certain that it is 
the greatest of evils. 


§ I51. LHE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. 


The Genitive Absolute (7c. a Participle agreeing with 
a Genitive which is not in the main construction of the 
sentence) is equivalent to an Adverbial sentence, either 
Conditional, Temporal, Causal, Concessive, or expressing 
Circumstances generally. 

The same particles which accompany the simple Par- 
ticiple (¢.9. wetakv, ws, etc.) go with the Genitive Absolute. 


TAUTA empaxOn Kovevos etpatnyodvtos. Isocr. 

These operations were carried out when K. was general. 

ovK av 7AGov Sedpo tpav pa) KeAcvovTuv. 

IT should not have come here if you had not ordered me. 

as OY éxovtwv Tove ériotacbai ce xp. SOPH. Ai. 

On the understanding (as knowing) that this is so, thou must 
form thy judgment (i.e. thou must know that it is even so). 
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Note. The Participle alone, without the Genitive being 
expressed, occurs (see Genitive Case, Genitive Absolute)— 


(a.) Where the Genitive is easily supplied from context— 
ot d€ roXépto1, tpooidvTwr (sc. Tov “EAAjvev men- 
tioned just before), téws pev qovyxafov. 
XEN. An. v. 4. 16. 
The enemy, as they were approaching, for a while were 
remaining quiet. 
Cf. iv. 8. 5, epwrijcavtos (sc. atrod). 
(0.) In certain impersonal expressions— 
ovTws €xdvTwv, XEN. An. v. 4. 16. 
Such being the case, quae quum ita sint. 
ecayyeNBéevtwy Gre ai vnes tA€CovoL. THUC. i. 116, 
On the news arriving that the ships were sailing. 
vovros woAXAG (sc. Avs), XEN. Hell. i. 1. 16 (cf. AR. 
Vesp. 774). 


Cf. THuc. i. 74 (dnAwGérv70s), XEN. Cyr. i. 4. 18 (onpar- 
Gevrwv). Compare the Latin Ablative Past Participle Passive 
(cognito, edicto, etc.) agreeing with the whole sentence. 

The Participle is very rarely omitted. 

®s €uod povyns wéAas (sc. ovons). Sopu. 0. C. 83. 
Since I alone am at thy side. 


§ 152. The Genitive Absolute in Greek and the 
Ablative Absolute in Latin. 


Great care must be taken not always to use one where we 
should use the other. The Greek has a perfect series of 
active participles, the Latin has no past participle active 
except in the case of Deponents. 


Therefore in Latin we may write— 
His verbis editis egressi sunt. 
So saying they went out. 

But in Greek this would be— 
Tavta eimdvTes ELjeray, 


and not 
4 Z > , 
touTwv Aex GevTwv eFijerav, 
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which would mean when this had been said (by others) they went 
out. 

Nor, on the other hand, would Latin tolerate such an 
apparently slovenly structure as the following :— 


Sia BeByKdros 757 IlepixdXéovs, HyyéAOy aro. 

After P. had already crossed, news was brought him. 
In Latin we should write— 

Pericli iam transgresso nuntiatum est. 


§ 153. THE ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


Instead of the Genitive Absolute the Accusative 
Absolute is used with Participles of Impersonal verbs and 
certain other expressions.’ 

A. Impersonal Verbs: 8éov, é£ev, Tapor, T™ poonKo, 
MéAov, weTA“Edoy, SoKody, TUyov, So€av or SoFavta (ravTa). 

B. Passive Participles used impersonally: rpocrayOev, 
elpnuevov, yeypapmevor, Sedoynevov, mpoatetaypevov. 

C. Adjectives with ov used impersonally ; aSvvatov éy, 
aicy pov ov, etc. 

The particles as, asmep (as though, as thinking that), 
ete., may accompany the Accusative Absolute. The 
Accusative Absolute is equivalent to an Adverbial Sen- 
tence, Causal, Temporal, Circumstantial, and especially 
semi-Temporal and semi-Concessive. 

ovdels e€ov elpnvnv yew TroEmov aipycerat. 

No one will choose war when tt is in his power to be 
at peace. 

ot Se tpraxovta, ws e£ov Sn avtois Tupavvely adeds 
mpoetvov. XEN. 

The Thirty thinking t% was now in their power to 
play the despot with impunity, issued an edict, ete. 





1 Obs.—This is doubtless an Internal Accusative, probably of res pect. 
Compare for instance roy airév tpérov with Sétav qyiv Taira. 
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ak Ga aM 4 er oy] \ / 

ovyxt de ecacapev oidv Te ov Kai Svvatov. PLAT. 

We did not save you when (though) it was feasible and 
possible. 


Sdf£avra vpiv Tava, eirecOe avdpas éxatov. ANDOK. 
On coming to this resolution (decree), you appointed a 
hundred men. 


cin eSelrvour, @sTrEp TODTO TposTEeTaymEvoOV. 
XEN. 
They were taking their meal in silence, as though they 
had been ordered to do so. 

For other examples see THuc. i. 126 (irdpxov), viii. 79 
(Sdgav). For passive participles see THUC. 1. 125 (de6oypévov), 
v. 30 (cipypévov), v. 56 (yeypappevov). 

Sometimes a personal verb is found with the Accusative 
Absolute, but then usually with the subjective particles os, 
COSTED, 

evioe TOV ddeAPGv apeAotorv dsrep Od yuyvopevous plAovs. 
Some men neglect their brothers under the impression that they 


do not become friends. 
XEN. Vem. ii. 3. 3 (quotation shortened). 


Cf. Mem. i. 2. 20. But Xen. Hell. iii. 2.19 (S0€av7a tavra 
kat wepavOevra), THUC. iv. 125 (xvpwOev ovdév). 


§ 154. - VERBALS IN -téos. 


Verbals in -réos imply necessity. They take the same 
case as the verb to which they belong. The agent is 
generally in the Dative (but see below). The verbal has 
two constructions, the Personal and the Impersonal. 


§ 155. A. ZHE PERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
acKnTéa éoTi oot n apeTn. 
You must practise virtue, 
Colenda est tibi virtus. 
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§ 156. B. THE IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION. 
Here the verbal is either singular or plural. 


> ¢ 
QOKNTEOY, | > , x > , 

> : EOTL TOL THY ApETHY. 
aoKnrea, 

> / 
emGupnreor, 
x / 
eriOupnrea, 
Men musi covet virtue. 


\ éoti Tos avOpwrrats THs apeTns. DEM. 


Note. The agent, however, in Attic, is fairly often in the 
Accusative, instead of the Dative. 
ovdevi tTpérw hapev ExdvTas ddiKytéov civat. PLAT. Crit. 
We maintain that in no way must we deliberately commit in- 
justice. 
And the Dative and Accusative are both found together. 
Eur. Phoen. 710, 712. 


§ 157. C. ZHE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE. 


The Supplementary Participle is used, much like the 
Supplementary Infinitive, to complete the meaning of 
many verbs and verbal phrases. It agrees either (1) with 
the Subject, or (2) with the Object of the verb. 


§ 158. ZHE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH THE SUBJECT 
OF THE VERB. 


The Participle is used with the following classes of 
Verbs :— 

* Verbs marked thus have peculiar usages which are ex- 
plained in the notes. 

A. Verbs of Feeling and Perceiving (see Indirect 
Statement). These verbs differ from the following 
because they can equally take a finite mood with dz or 
ws, thus showing the substantival character of the con- 
struction which they introduce. 
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B. Verbs of Mental Emotion. 
Xaipw, nSopar, 4x Gopat, dyavaxt@ (I am vened), xaderOs hépw 
(I am veued), petapéAopor, perapérer por (I repent, regret), ave- 
xopar (I endure), pgsiws pépw (I easily bear). 
yalpovow aKovovtes e&etalouevov Tav avOpwrer. 
~ PLat. 
They like to hear people cross-questioned. 
Xpnpatwv ovk aicytver éxipeAovpevos; PLAT. 
Are you not ashamed to be devoting yourself to money-making ? 
pgdios pépers as droXetrwv. PLAT. 
You don’t mind leaving us behind (you make light of doing so). 
C. Verbs of beginning, continuing, and ending an action 
(including persevering and growing weary). 
*dpxopat, *ixdpxyw, Pbdvw, diateAG, dudyw, Siayiyvouas (I 
continue), wavtopat, ameipnka, and Kdpvw (I grow tired). 
Tov Aowrov Biov Kabeddovtes SiatedotT av. PLAT. 
You would go on sleeping for the rest of your lives. 
ov py Tavowpat dirocodav. PLAT. 
Never will I give over the pursuit of wisdom. 
ovk dve~opar (Oca. EURIP. 
I will not endure to live. 
D. Verbs of being manifest, being detected (convicted), 
and of escaping notice. 
*SjXros cipe (dnAG, intrans.), *Pavepds cips, *paivopat, deik- 
vupt, AavOavw, ddicxopar (the active form is aipa), 
dyAos ef Katadpovev. PLAT. 
It is clear that you despise me. 
SetEw avtov dEvov ovta. DEM. 
I will prove that he is worthy. 
éderEav Erowpor Ovtes. THUC. 
They showed that they were ready. 
davepos ciow aywvitouevor Tavtes. XEN. 
It is evident that they all are contending. 
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IIndéws yap aka 
matpos T Ayide€ws Epya Spav davicetar. EUR. 
He shall be seen to do great deeds 
worthy of Peleus, and his sire Achilles, 


dovea éravOave Booxwy. Ht. 
He was entertaining a murderer unawares. 


eav Sé draws ett TodTO TpaTTOD, atro@avet. PLAT. 
Tf you are caught again in this pursuit, you shall die 

(if you are convicted of following it any longer). 
So 6A, Sopu. 0. C. 556, and Ai. 472, Ant. 20 (in nomina- 
tive attraction). de‘xvuys (see third example above) may be 
intransitive, Eur. J. 4. 436, THuc. 72. The above verbs, 
eee have several other constructions, for which see 

elow. 


§ 159. Note on Special Verbs. 


1. dpxopar takes both the Infinitive and Participle, more 
usually the Infinitive. The Participle seems to denote, more 
than the Infinitive, that the act is going on. 


HpEavTo oikodopeiy, 
They began to build (of the intention). 
HpEavrTo oikodopovrres. 
They began the building (the act going on). 
See Tuuc. i. 107. 
2. imdpxw. 
édv Tis Nas <b ToLOv i@dpyy. XEN. 
Tf any one first confers a kindness on us. 
Otherwise irdpxw is used almost like ruyxave. 
trdpxer €xOpos ov. DEM. 
He is an enemy (to begin with). 
3. d0dvo. 
(a) ep@ace (EGO) adixopevos, 
He was beforehand in arriving. 
ovK av POdvors AEywv (gen. of 2d person). 
Make haste, speak—or, quick, quick speak. (Lit. you could 
not anticipate (my wish, or your duty) in speaking.) 
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The phrase forms an urgent command. Cf. Eur. Or. 936, 
Ale, 662, Arist. Pl. 1133. 


Cf. Aéye HOdoas, speak quickly. 
Quin statim loquere ! 
In the last example ¢@cvw is in the Participle. 
So dvéw€ds pe POdoas. ARIST. 
You opened the door before me (got the start of me). 
Cf. Tuvc. iv. 8. 

4, avirw (I achieve) is used like $6dvo. 
avvucov broducdpevos, ARIST. 
Look sharp and put your shoes on. 
avioas avovye, 
Look alive and open the door. 

5. aicxtvopar, 
aicxtvopat éywv, 
I am ashamed of saying (while I do say). 
alrxtvopa Aéyetv. ; 
I am ashamed to say (and generally, I refrain from saying). 

6. droKdpve, 
G7oKdpvw TOUTO ToLOY. 
I am weary of doing this. 
GTOKGLVY TOUTO ToLEtV. 
I leave off doing this through weariness. 


7. SjAds eit, Several constructions. 
(a) The personal construction with participle. 
d7Aos ijv oidpmevos, XEN. 
It was evident that he thought. 
The personal construction with os and participle. 
dnAds eorwv ds Te Spaceiwv Kaxdv, SOPH. Ai. 
It is plain that he is craving to do some ill (Spaceiw, de- 
siderative). 
Cf. SopH. Ant. 242; dndois (verb) as. 
(b) The personal and the impersonal construction with ore and 
Jinite mood. 
djAol cioww Ste émikeivovtar, XEN. 
It is clear that they will attack us. 
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On ASv éorev Ste Tavcopa, PLAT. 
It is evident that I shall give over. 

8. davepds cips, and davepdv éort: apa (I suffice), dpxe’, it is 
sufficient (SOPH. Ant. 547): ixavds cips, ixavév ect, are simi- 
larly constructed either with the participle (personally) or 
with 67: and a finite mood. 

9. paivoyat takes the Participle and the Infinitive. 

daiverar avip ayafds eivac, 
He seems to be (is considered) a brave-man. 
Videtur esse fortis. 
The appearance or opinion may be groundless. 
daiverat avnp ayabds av. 
He shows himself ( proves himself, manifestly is) a brave man. 
Cf. appareo in Latin. 
Apparebat certamen fore. Liv. Jt was evident there would 
be a struggle. 
Apparebat utilis. SUET. So Yevdns daiverac (dv omitted). 
onpeia paivers (=daiver) yeyds. SOPH. El. 24. 
You show proofs that you are. 
10. AavOave. 
AéAnGOa ewavrdv <idds. XEN. 
I know without myself being aware of it. 

Horace (0d. iii. 16. 32) and PRopertius (i. 4. 5) imitate 

this Greek construction. 

e.g. Hor. Fallit sorte beatior=AavOdver oABiwzépa otoa. 
- Rarely in Attic Aafov is used participially with a verb= 
secretly, clam. 

11. tvyxdvo, and (in poetry) Kupo. 

érvyov mpooeA Gav avdpi. PLAT. 
I chanced to meet a man. 
mpos Ti Tour’ eimwv kupets; Sopu. LI. 
Why is it thow speakest thus ? 
The notion of chance is often almost lost in both verbs. 


They often denote mere coincidence in time, just then. Both 
are used sometimes without a participle. 


viv aypoior tvyxaver. Sopu. EI. 
At this moment he happens to be abroad. 
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12. otxouas denotes rapidity and completeness. 
olxetar pevywv, 
Celeriter fugit. 
olxopar pépwv. 
Celeriter aufero. 
olxeTar Oavayv. 


He is dead and gone. 


13. d7Ads ete (above), havepds cipst, AavOdve are also con- 
structed with 67: and finite mood. For Aav@dvw 6éru see 
PLAT. Crito, xii. 


14. The Poets use this Supplementary Participle with 
a great many verbs, ¢g. verbs implying superiority and 
inferiority (viKO, #rTOpat, éhAciropat): doing right or wrong 
(d5iKO, dpaptave, eb or KaA@s ToL), 


§ 160. THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN 
AGREEMENT WITH THE OBJECT. 


The Participle is the Predicate to the Object. 


The Verbs which take this Participle are mostly the 
active forms of those in the previous rule, but the cor- 
respondence is not complete. 


A. Verbs of stopping (making to cease), finding and 
detecting, overlooking (i.e. allowing to be done). 
mato (I make to cease, cf. zavopar), reprop® and épopo, I 
overlook (wepreidov, éxeidov), but not é0, detxvupe (I point out), 
katadapBdvo, aipO (see addicxouoe in previous rule), dupa, 
I detect, catch, convict. 
yedovtas €xOpous mavcouev. SOPH. 
We will check the merriment of our foes. 


p7 wepildwpev UBpicbetcav THv Aaxedaipova. ISAEUS. 
Let us not look on and see Lacedaemon outraged. 


od xaipqoes’ GAAd oe KAExTov’ aipjow. ARIST. 
You shan’t get off scot-free. No, I'll catch you thieving. 
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B. Verbs of perception (see Indirect Statement, § 167). 


Note 1. Observe, however, that Verbs of Perception may be 
used with a Supplementary Participle which is not equivalent 
to an Indirect Sentence. 

Thus 6p ce yxaipovra may mean either I see you rejoicing, 
or I see that you rejoice. 

qoGero Kipov rertwxéra, he heard that Cyrus had fallen ; but 
HoOnoa tuimrote pov cvKopavrovvros ; have you ever noticed me 
playing the part of an informer? axovw oe yxovra, I hear that 
you are come; but dxotvw cov Siadeyopevov, I hear you con- 
versing. 

2. ofda, cvvo.da, ériorapar : 


> a a 
oda TAUTQA TOLWY, 


I know that I am doing this. 


oida TavTa Toveiv. 
I know how to do this. 
So with ériorapas, I know for certain (scio) : 
épavt@ otvoida ovdey erurTapevy, 
euavt@ otvorda ovdev erirTapevos, 
I am conscious that I know nothing for certain. 


§ 161. The Tenses of the Participle, and Time 
in the Participles. 


The Tenses of the Participle correspond with the Tenses of 
the Indicative always in the character of the act, and some- 
times in time. 

1, The Present Participle denotes an act in progress, the 
time of which is usually determined by, and therefore con- 
temporary with, that of the principal verb. But the time 
may be determined by some word in the sentence, such as 
viv, tore. Sometimes the context, without such a clew-word, 
determines the time. 


tiv viv Bowriav kaAoupévyy wxyoav. THUC. 1. 12. 

They occupied what is now called Boeotia. 

ot Kopivcor péxpe tovrov tpotpus tpdccovres avetoav THs 
tAoverkias. TuHuce. v. 32. 

The Corinthians, who up to that time had been energetically 
at work, now abated their vehemence. 
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ot cupmperBevovTes Kal TAaPVTES KaTApapTUpiTOVoLW. 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. 381. 5. 
Those who were then his fellow-envoys, and were present, will 
testify against him. 


Here 7é7e would have made the time clearer. 
2. The Aorist Participle generally refers to an act prior to 
that of the principal verb. 


TabTa eiwovtTes arndOor. 
They said this and went away. 


But in many cases there is no such priority of time. 


eb éroinoas avapvioas pe. 
You did well to remind me. 


§ 162. The Future Participle. 


1. The Future Participle, as a rule, denotes mere futurity 
in time only after verbs of Perception. 
oida Tatra Spacer. 
I know that I shall do this. 
5n oe Tadra SpacovTa, 
L knew that you would do this. 
Here the Latin future in rus is the equivalent of the Greek 
future participle (me, te haec facturwm esse). 
Gavovpevn yap é&y5n. Sopu. Ant. 460. 
I knew well that I should (or must) die. 
Here the Latin gerund (mihi moriendum esse) would be the 
better equivalent. 


2. But the Future Participle often denotes intention. 
(a.) With a verb of motion. 
ovk és Adyous EAnAVO’, dAAG. ce krevov. EuR. Tro. 905. 
I am not come to parley, but to kill thee. 
Cf. THuc. i. 18, dovAwcdpevos. 

Here the Latin supine in -wm after a verb of motion, rather 
than the future in -rus would be used. We should translate 
AAG Ocardpevos by spectatum vent, not by spectaturus venit. 

3. The subjective particle as is often added to the Future 
Participles (as to other participles). It denotes the presumed 
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intention (as though) ; or the motive calculated (as thinking, on 
the assumption that). 


EvAXapBaver Kdpov ds droxrevOv, XEN. 
He seizes Cyrus with the intention of putting him to death. 
puoOdy aitovow ws odxi atroiow dapéActav evopevyv. 
Puat. Rep. 345, E. 
They demand pay on the assumption (ground) that no benefit 
will accrue to them. 


apédevav exopevnv, Accusative Absolute. 


4, With the Article the Future Participle denotes not 
only intention, but what is likely, able, or calculated to do 
anything. 

moXXa Se? Tov ed oTparnyicovra Exev. XEN. Ap. i. 1. 6. 

He who wishes (means) to be a good general must have many 
qualifications. 

ovte otros & OpePopeOa pévovres, oite tAOia eoTe TA da- 
aovra, XEN. An. vi. 3. 20. 

We have neither food to eat, if we stay, nor ships to convey us 
hence. 

Neque frumentum est quo vescamur, si manserimus, neque 
navigia quibus vehamur. 


The above may be expressed by a periphrasis with péAdo. 
Thus 6 orparnyjyowv=6 pédrwv otpatnyicewy. 


ovd’ 6 KwAtowv wapyv. SOPH. Ant. 260. 
Nor was there at hand one who could stay them. 
Neque aderat qui prohiberet. 


5. The Future Participle may take the place of a direct 

sentence. 
TOU KagLyVATOU TL ifs, 
néovros 7) wéAXovtos; SOPH. El. 317. 
What say st thow of thy brother, 
Will he be here, or will he tarry ? 
=Totepov i&eu 7) pedrer ; 

The above examples will show how widely the Greek 
Future Participle differs from the Latin future in rus, and how 
much more elastic the use of the former is. Mr. Paley first 
pointed this out in the Journal of Philology (viii. No. 15), from 
which number much of the above is derived. 

M 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 163. SUBSTANTIVAL SENTENCES. 


1. THE INDIRECT STATEMENT. 
2. THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 
3. THE INDIRECT PETITION. 


$164. THE INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


The Indirect Statement quotes words or thoughts not 
at first-hand (ze. directly), but at second-hand (ze, indi- 
rectly). It therefore follows verbs and phrases of saying 
and thinking. 

The Indirect Statement is expressed in three ways. 

A. By the Infinitive. 

B. By dre or ws with the Indicative or the Optative, 
never with the Subjunctive. 

C. By the Participle. 


§ 165. A. ZHE INFINITIVE IN THE INDIRECT 
STATEMENT. 


1. The Infinitive follows expressions of saying and 


thinking. The Subject before the Infinitive and the 
178 
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Predicate after it are in the Accusative (but see next 
rule). The usual negative is ov (see second example). 

N.B. 1. ¢npi and ¢acxw regularly take the Infinitive. 

2. A€yw (active) generally takes dre or ws, A€yerau (it 
is said) takes either the Infinitive, or 671, ds with 
a finite verb. 
3. etrov takes 671 and ws. (Observe that efrov, J said, 
introduces a Statement ; eirov, I bade, a Petition. 
I told has the same double sense in English. 
Tov Sicatov avdpa evdaimova civac dnut. PLAT. 
IT assert that the just man is happy. 
ovdeva olpar Sarovar eivar kaxov. EURIP. 
I think that none of the deities ts evil. 

2. But if the Subject of the Infinitive is the same as the 
Subject of the Principal Verb, it is usually not expressed 
at all. The Predicate is in the Nominative. This is 
called the Infinitive Attraction. 

not otparnyev. 

He says that he is general. 

vomiters etvar bpovepmos. 

You fancy that you are prudent. 
dpovizos the Predicate. 

6 AnreEavdpos éhackev Atos vios eivar. 

Alexander used to pretend that he was the son of Zeus. 
Atos vios the Predicate. 

Aikn civai dyot. AESCH. 

She saith that she is Justice. 

If the Subject needs to be expressed, avtds is used in 
the Nominative (in all genders and numbers). 

Kner ove én avtos adXN exeivoy otparnyerr. 
THUC. 
Cleon declared that tt was not himself but Nikias whe 
was general. 
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vowitere ovv avtot eivar dpovipor. ; 
You fancy, then, that it is you who are prudent (that 
you yourselves are prudent). 


The Subject however, avros, must never be expressed 
unless it is necessary to distinguish it from a Subject in 
the Accusative, or to throw a special emphasis on it. 
In nine cases out of ten the presence of a Predicate in 
the Nominative is sufficient. 


Note 1. Instead of atrds the personal pronouns éyo#, od 
occur (DEM. 52. 12, 9. 74, Lys. 25. 18), and the reflexive odgeis 
(PLAT. Rep. 518). 


Sometimes the accusative is used instead of the nominative 
(€pé, pé, TE, EuavTov, ceavTdr, éav7ov). This construction, more 
emphatically than the Infinitive Attraction, marks the Sub- 
ject of the Infinitive as the Object of the main verb. 


pypt Setv exeivovs drohéc Ban, ue de cdCeo Gar. ANDOK. i. 30. 
I hold that they ought to be condemned to death, and I be 
acquitted. 


For other instances see PLAT. Gorg. 474, XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 21 
(€uavrév), HEROD. i. 34 and ii. 2 (ewv7dv). 


Note 2. Verbs of hoping and promising (expecting, wnder- 
taking, swearing). They usually take the Future Infinitive 
(like the Latin). 


jaAmilev paxynv éreo Gan, 
He was expecting that there would be a battle. 


tréoxov Tavta (yTHoEW. 
You promised to search into this. 
But with little or no change of meaning they also take a 


Present, or an Aorist Infinitive sometimes, the future time 
being expressed not by the Infinitive, but the principal verb. 


eAmife: duvatos eivar Gpyew, PLAT. 
He hopes to be able to rule. 


tréxyero pot BovActcacGar. XEN. 
He undertook toaavise me. 
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Also an Aorist Infinitive with dy, 


ovK WAmifov éxreceiv av IlepixXéa. THUC. 

They were not anticipating that Pericles would be banished. 
exreceiv av is an Oblique Apodosis, representing éxréoou ay in 
the Recta. See Note 3. 

The sort of verbs that come under this head are :— 


eArifo, brur xX voopat, dporoya, Fane 
eArida (€Aridas) Exo. dpvupe. ovvridepat, ha 
doko, brodexopar (I ete., ete. 

mpooSokG, i a undertake). 


Note 3. The Infinitive with av. If the Indicative of the Recta 
had an av, the Infinitive will retain it in Indirect Discourse, 
but not otherwise. 

oipat yap av ovK axapioTws pot éxetv. DEM. 
JT think it would not be a thankless task. 
In Recta, otk av éxou. 


Note 4. The Tenses of the Infinitive, in Indirect Dis- 
course, represent the corresponding Tenses of the Indicative 
or Optative in the Recta, and therefore denote the same time. 
See § 147, Note 6. 


§ 166. B. 67. AND &s WITH THE INDICATIVE 
AND OPTATIVE. 


(1) The Indicative (in Primary or 
Historic Sequence). 
(2) The Optative (in strict Historic 
Sequence). 
N.B. Never the Subjunctive as in Latin. The Negative 
is ov. 
To understand this construction it is well to see first 
what the Direct Statement is. 
autos paptupes eopev, we ourselves are witnesses, is a 
Direct Statement. 


6re OF ws with 


This, in an Indirect Statement of Primary Sequence, 
becomes Aeyovow OS avTol pedptupes etow. Observe that 
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the person alone is changed, “they say that they them- 
selves are witnesses.” The tense and mood remain 
unchanged. 

In an Indirect Statement of Historic Sequence it may 
be expressed in either of two ways, both being equally 
common : 


€eryov os | 


ze. either the Optative is used, and this is the really 
Indirect Statement, or no change is made in the mood in 
consequence of the Historic Sequence, the Indicative being 
used. This retention of the mood and tense of Direct 
Discourse is a well-known practice, pervading all Greek 
syntax. 


(1) avrot paptupes eter (Optative) ; 
(2) avrot paptupés etow (Indicative) ; 


Again, a Direct Statement is, xparjcowev Tov’ AOnvator, 
we shall beat the Athenians. 


The Indirect Statement is— 


(1) Primary, Aeyouow ote Kpatncover tov ’APnvaiwn, 
They say that they will beat the Athenians. 


They said < they would beat the Athenians. 
that 2. kpatjncover tev ’ AOnvaiov. 


The two constructions, the Optative and the Indicative, 
are often found alternating in the same paragraph. 

The rules therefore in passing from the Direct to the 
Indirect Statement are :— 


(2) Historic, €reyov 6re { 1. epatnzovev Tov’ AOnvaiwr. 


1. The Person is always changed. 

2. The Tense is never changed. 

3. The Mood may be changed from the Indicative 
to the Optative when the Sequence is Historic, 
but constantly the Indicative remains un- 
changed in Historic as in Primary Sequence. 
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In case of a difficulty as to tense and mood, the learner 
should practise turning back the Indirect to the original 
Direct Statement. 

Thus in the sentence érodwa Acyew os TavTas Tous 
exOpors evixnoev, he made bold to say that he had conquered 
all his enemies, the original Direct was wavtas tous 
éxOpods evixnoa, I conquered all my enemies. The tense 
and mood of the Direct Statement are retained. 

Again, hee 8 ayyédNov tis as ’Eddteva KateidnTTat, 
there came a messenger announcing that Elateia had been 
captured. The messenger said in the Direct, ’EXareva 
KaretAnrrat, Llateia has been captured. In the Indirect 
therefore the original tense and, in this case, the mood 
are retained. It might have been catevAnppevn ein. 


Never @s ovdev eat adicwtepov pryuns. AESCHIN. 
He says that there is nothing more unjust than 
rumour. 
Recta: ovdév éote .7.X. 
AoyicdcOw TodTO Ste evyowev mote Ivdvay. DEM. 
Let him reflect that we once possessed Pydna. 
Recta: eiyoper x.7.d. 
havepas cimrev OTL 1) TOMS TeTELYLoTAL On. THUC. 
He told them openly that the city had already been 
Sortified. 


Recta: rerelyiotat .7.d. 
amexpwapny Ort wor NvotTEAOL oTrEp exw eyew. PLAT. 
I answered that it was good for me to be exactly as 
I am. Recta : AvowTenel K.7.X. 
Kipos édeyev, ott 7) od0s écorto pos Bacthéa péyav 
eis BaBurNova. XEN. 
Cyrus told them that the march would be to Babylon 
against the great King. 
Recta: éorat «7... 
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elev Ott 6 avnp av ddAwoupos ein. XEN, 
He said that the man might be captured. 
The dw of course belonged to the Direct. 6 avyp 
ddwoywos av evn. 
The Indicative and the Optative are sometimes found 
in the same paragraph. 
reyov bre Kipos pev téOvnxev ’Apiaios Se ev TO 
oTa0 we evn. 
They said that Cyrus was dead, and that Ariaeus 
was in the camp. 


It might have been teOynxas evn and éori. 


eyva &re écouto mept THs Tod ’AAKiBiadov Kabddov 
Aoyos, Kat Sre ot AOnvaios éevde£ovras avtnp. 
THUC. 
He saw that there would be a proposal for the recall 
of Alcibiades, and that the Athenians would 
approve of i. 
For éyvw dru see 3. The Participle in Indirect Discourse, Note 1. 


Note 1. cv and ws. 6s being a subjective particle, 4.¢. ex- 
pressing what is in a person’s mind, is used, more than 6r, of 
opinions, of pretexts, sometimes of untrue statements, and 
with negative expressions, od Aéyw os. sis used rather than 
dre after verbs of thinking. 


Tioadépvyns SuaBadXre tov Kipov zpos tov ddeAdov os 
éxiBovAevor avTo. XEN. An. 1. 3. 


Tissaphernes accused Cyrus to his brother, alleging that he 
was plotting against him. 


édeyov Os xp} bpas ebAaPeioOas, PLat. Apol. 1. 

They were telling you that you ought to be on your guard 
(against me). 

vopifovow éxel Os “Hoaurros xadxever. THUC. ii. 88, 

The local belief is that Hephaestus is working at lus forge. 


In Sopu. Elect. 43 67e is used of an untrue statement. 
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Note 2. Instead of 67s and ds other particles are used in 
poetry, ¢.g. obvexa (SOPH. El. 1476), ofotvexa (SOPH. E/, 1308), 
orws (SOPH. Ant. 685, Phil. 169). 

ov yap atcOdver réAae 
(Gvras Oavotow ovver’ avravdds ica ; SOPH. E/. 1476. 
And hast thou not marked long since 
that thou hast been accosting the living as the dead ? 
KAveus 
OOotver’ Aiyur os peév od Kata oréyas. SOPH. El. 1308. 
Thou hearest 
That Aegisthus is not beneath his roof. 
ézws also is used. 
ava&, ép® pev ovdx Srws TAXOVs Urro 
SvoTvovs ikdve, SopuH. Ant. 223. 
My liege, I will not say that by reason of speed 
I come scant of breath. 
Cf. SopH Ant. 685, Phil. 169. 


As the Watchman is a clown we might be tempted to 
translate, “I won’t say as how.” We use “how” just in the 
same way. 


So ut is often used in Latin poetry: 


Quid referam wt volitet crebras intacta per urbes 
Alba Palaestino sancta columba Syro : 
Ut que, etc. 
TIBULL. I. vii. 17, and the poets passim. 


Note 3. adv with the Optative. If av is found with the - 
Optative in the Indirect Statement it is because it was there 
in the Recta. In such cases the Optative with ay in the 
Indirect is the Apodosis of a Conditional Sentence which in 
the Recta was in the Optative with av. 

éXeEav Os avr’ av tou. 
They said that he would see everything. 
Direct : wdv7’ ay idou (sc, €t EAPor), 
édeEav Os avr’ idor. 
They said that he saw everything. 
Direct: wévra «ide. 


Note 4. If in the Direct the Imperfect or Pluperfect In- 
dicative were used, they should be retained in the Indirect 
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(both Primary and Historic). "The reason of course is that 
there is no Optative Imperfect or Pluperfect. 


ijkev ayyeAos A€ywv Ste Tpujpers Kove Tapa eotras. 
XEN. An. i. 2. 21, 
~ There came a messenger saying that he had heard that triremes 
were sailing round. 
Direct: jKovov, J was hearing. 
For further rules see Oratio Obliqua. 


Note 5. Verbs and phrases of emotion, Oavpdtw, I wonder ; 
ayavaxto, I am indignant; Sevov rowtpar, do. ; p0ove, I 
grudge; aicxtvopar, I am: ashamed; aicypov éore (dewvov 
eott, it is a shame); péupopuat, I blame, etc., usually are fol- 
lowed not by 67: but by the conditional ei. 

Tobe Gatpaca ei cv aperns TiOnS péper THY ad:kiav, 

Puat. Rep. 348. 
Iwas surprised at your setting injustice in the light of a virtue. 
Sewvdv rotovvras et py eioovrat, THUC. 


They think it abominable (if) they are not to know. 


These phrases also take 67. Cf. miror si (mirum si) as well 
as miror quod. 


§ 167. C. THE PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT 
DISCOURSE. 


The Participle is used in Indirect Discourse after Verbs 
of Perception (see, perceive, hear, learn, mark, know, remem- 
ber) and some others. The usual Negative is ov. 


opa, I see. oioa, I know (cbvowda epavro, I 
aicOdvopnat, I perceive. am conscious). 
axotw, I hear. éxiotapat, I know for certain. 
wuvOdvouar, I learn by in- pépvnpas, I remember. 

quiry. extAavOdvopat, I forget. 
pav@dve, I learn. yryvéokw, I get to know. 


ot“ EXXnves ove noecav Kipov reOvnxdta. XEN. 
The Greeks did not know that Cyrus was dead. 
dems dxove Swxpadtovs Siadeyouevov. PLAT. 

I love to hear Socrates conversing. 
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épauTe Evvqjderv ovdev erirrapévy, PLAT. Apol. viii. 
I was conscious that I knew nothing for certain. 
ovTe péya ovre cpixpov Evvorda euavT@ gopos wv. 
PuatT. Apol. vi. 
I am conscious that in no degree, great or small, am I wise. 


The rules about the Subject and the Predicate of the 
‘Infinitive equally apply to the Participle. 


ewpav ov KatopOodvtes. THUC. 
They saw that they were not succeeding. 


aicOavopeba yeXotor ovtes. PLAT. 
We perceive that we are ridiculous. 


Note 1. The Indicative (and Optative) with 67: and ds are, 
however, often used with Verbs of Knowing, especially y:y- 
véoKkw, and ofda (icf 67). 

€yve ore of "APnvaior ovdev évddcovov. THUC. 


He saw that the Athenians would not give in at all. 


Note 2. If the Principal Verb itself is a Verb of Perception 
the Indirect Sentence will be in the Infinitive to avoid the 
clumsiness of two participles close together, if both Participles 
refer to the same person. 

aicOépevos ovk av reife adtots. THUC. 
Perceiving that he should not convince them. 


aicOépevos ovx av weiGwv would have been intolerable. 


Note 3. dyy<AXw, I report, sometimes takes a Participle. 
mporos BactAci Ktpov ériBovActvorvta iyyetAa. XEN. 
I first reported to the king that C. was plotting against him. 
oporoye, I agree, assent ; e€ehéyxw, exrdeixvuyt, I point out 
(see Rule), may almost be regarded as verbs of statement. 
These take a Participle. 


Note 4. The remarks made about av with the Infinitive 
apply equally to the Participle. 


Note 5. The Tenses of the Participle in Indirect Discourse 
represent the Corresponding Tenses of Indirect Discourse, and 
therefore the time which they denote. 
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§ 168. THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 


The Indirect Question may be regarded as the Indirect 
Statement put interrogatively. All the rules given as to 
person, tense, and mood for the Indirect Statement apply 
equally to the Indirect Question. The Subjunctive must 
never be used, as in Latin, in an ordinary Indirect Ques- 
tion. (See Deliberative Questions.) 


The Negative is ov. 

For the Interrogative Pronouns and Adverbs see Pro- 
nouns. Their Indirect (or Relative) forms are used in 
Indirect Questions, but it is just as common to use the 
Direct Forms. i, like the English 7f, is the regular 
indirect interrogative, meaning whether (in a single ques- 
tion = Lat. num). 

Direct : tis éoTl ; 
Who is he? 

Indirect Primary: ov« ofSa dotus (or tis) éati. 
I do not know who he 1s. 


: : : ‘ : : 1. en. 
Indirect Historic: ov« nn dates (or Tis) a oe 
4. €OTL 
I did not know who he was. 


Direct : Tavta eroincas ; 
Did you do it? 
Indirect Primary: épwrad avdtev et Tadra éroincer. 
He asks him tf he did %. 
1. et TadTa Tromoeter. 


b] ~ 3 ‘ 
2. €L TAUTA ETTOLNGEDY. 


He asked him if he had done wt. 


Indirect Historic: jporncev aint) 


8,71 wemovOaTe ove oda. PLAT. 
What you have felt I know not. 


Recta: ti wemovOate ; 
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> a > £3 
EpwT@oty et Anotat evow. THUC. 


They ask them 1f they are pirates. 
Recta : AneTat eae ; 

tote olos Hv 0 Xatpehbov. PLAT. 

You know what sort of a man Chaerephon was. 
Recta: otos Av ; 

Sunpotav av avtous Ti Aeyotev. PLAT. 

I used to ask them what they meant. 
Recta: td Neyere ; 

NPETO, EL TLS ELN E“oU GodwTepos. PLAT. 

He asked of there was anybody wiser than I, 
Recta: éore tis ; 

NTopovy TL mote Neyer O Oeos. PLAT. 

I was at a loss to understand what the god meant. 
Recta: ri rote Neyer ; 

éBovrevovto Tia Katareiyouvow. DEM. 

They were considering whom they should leave behind. 
Recta: tiva xatadeirpouer ; 

HPOTOV aUTOV et avardevoetev. DEM. 

I was asking him if he had set sail. 
Recta: avémdevoas ; did you set sail? 


Observe in examples 6 and 7 that the Historic 
Sequence is disregarded. 


Good examples will be found in Sopu. Ei. 32, 679, 974, 
1348, Ai. 557, Ant. 239, 1190. 


If the Direct uses the Imperfect Indicative, eg. ris jv 6 
pv0os ; what was the tale? the Indicative will be retained in 
Indirect Historic for reasons explained on p. 182. It would 
become eirov otis jv 6 pvOos. eimov dotis ein 6 pvOos would 
represent a Direct ris eoriv 6 pvOos; See a good instance in 
Sopu. Ani, 239. 
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§ 169. DELIBERATIVE OR DUBITATIVE 
INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

These questions, when Indirect, are in the Subjunctive 
(Primary or Historic Time), or the Optative (Historic 
Time). 

The Subjunctive is retained in the Indirect because it 
was the mood of the Direct. 

Direct: — Ti bo ; 
What am I to say? 
Indirect Primary: ov« éyw 6,7e (ti) ba. 
I know not what I am to say. 
Non habeo quid dicam. 
1. 6,7 (re) dbatmy. 
2. 0,7 (Ti) Pa. 
I knew not what I was to say. 
Non habebam quid dicerem. 


Indirect Historic: ov« clyor| 


> Sy ed 7 / an 
OUK EXW, OTWS GOL ELTH A VOW. PEAT. 
I don’t know how I am to tell you my thoughts. 


Direct: ras coe cio ; 
HTroper OTL Kpoatto TS Tpaypatl. XEN. 
He was at a loss to know how to deal with the question. 
Direct : té ypyowpas ; 
émnpovto et KopivOiows rapadoter Thy Tov. THUC. 
They asked whether they were to deliver over the city 
to the Corinthians. 
Direct : trapadapev ; 
nTopncav Orn Kaboppicwvrat. THUC. 
They were at a loss where to come to anchor. 
Direct: 7 xaboppicwpeba ; 
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Ta Oe €xrmpara ovK 00 et ToUTw OO. XEN. Cyr. vi. 4. 16. 
I dowt know whether I am to give the cups to this man. 
Obs. <¢ with Subjunctive, and see Note. 
édeyes Ott ovK av exous eEeAOHv 6,74 xpGo carts. 
PLAT. Crit. iv. 
You were saying that if you escaped you would not know what 
to do with yourself. 
éBovActovto cite katakatowory elite Tt GAA ypHTwvTas, 
THUC. ii. 4, 6. 
They were deliberating whether they should burn the men to 
death, or do something else to them. 


Observe the «ire—eie with the Subjunctive again. 


§ 170. THE INDIRECT PETITION. 


The Indirect Petition (a command, a request, or a 
prayer) follows verbs of commanding, requesting, praying, 
advising, and the like. 


etmov, I bade or ordered aryyédro, I bid. 


(mrpoettrov). Tapaxane, I exhort. 
cerevo, I order. a&ia, I request, call upon, 
SiaxerXevouar, I order, ex- expect. 

port, direct. tmapaiwe, I advise. 


mapayyedrw, I order, in- amayopevo, I forbid. 

struct. 

All these take the Infinitive, which is the common 
Greek construction for the Indirect Petition. The Nega- 
tive is p77. 

The difference between the Greek and Latin construc- 
tions here should be carefully noted. 


S rn TI / na / by vg 
elmov T@® Ilavoavia Tov KnpuKos py evTreg Oat. 


THUC. 
They ordered Pausanias not to leave the herald. 


1 ei is interrogative as well as conditional, and so goes with the Sub- 
junctive as well as with the Optative. “Edy (#v) is not interrogative 
where it appears to be so, as in a few phrases with oxéme (eg. oxdme 
édy cot dox@ ed Néyew). édv means not whether but if perchance (si forte) 
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éxédeuce Tous” EdXnvas eis payny TaxOnvat. XEN. 
He ordered the Greeks to be drawn up for battle. 
Scomar dwav cuyyvounv joe eye. PLAT. 

I beg you to pardon me. 


Tapawovpev cou TretOecBat Tois BedTioct. 
We urge (advise) you to listen to your betters. 


a&i oe adnOy reve. ANTIPHON. 
I call upon (require) you to tell the truth. 


The Subject or Predicate will be in the Nominative if 

necessary, as in the Indirect Statement :— 
TIpounOéa rapartetras EripnGevs avtos vetpar. 
PLAT. 
Epimetheus begs Prometheus that he himself may 
distribute. 
(“Let me distribute,” says Epimetheus. ) 

For verbs of forbidding see Indez. 

Note 1. Some of these verbs take ézws (67s px) with the 
Future Indicative and Optative.. dvaxeAetvopar, tapaxado, I 
exhort ; dyyé\Aw, tapayyédAw, I tell, order ; arayopetw, I for- 
bid ; xpoetrov, I proclaimed, ordained ; aa, I beg, call upon. 

SuaxeAcvovTar Orws TYLWpHTETaL TAVTAS TOVS TOLOUTOUS, 


PLAT. Rep. viii. 549, E. 
They exhort him to take revenge on all such people. 


Keivy 8 eu ayyeiAar’ evroAny ors 
Tov maida defer. Sopu. Ai. 567. 
And bear to him my message that he show the boy. 


aanyopeves Srrws pi) TOUTO daroKpivoipny. 
PLAT. Rep. 1. 339, A. 
You told me not to give this answer. 


érws pydev épet after past tense in Rep. i. 337, E. 
For the Construction of ézws, ézws pj, see Final Sentences, ete. 


CHAPTER IL 


ST7/1. THE PARTICLE "Ap. 


“Av (and the Epic xév, xé, Doric xd) were originally Demon- 
stratwe Adverbs meaning there, then, so, in that case, perchance, 
possibly, contingently. 'They were Adverbs qualifying the Posi- 
tive Statement of the Verb. This part of the subject belongs 
to Philology rather than Syntax. 


"Ap in Attic Greek may be regarded as having practi- 
cally two distinct uses. 


1. It is joined to Verbs, the Indicative (Historic Tenses), 
Optative, Infinitive, and Participle. It denotes a Con- 
dition on which the fulfilment of the verbal action 
depends. 


2. It is joined to Pronouns and Particles with the 
Subjunctive Mood. Such are és, datus (65 av, Satis av): 
Gre, emet, erred, Tptv, Ews, ete. (OTav, érav, émedav, mpw 
av, ws av): the Conditional « (édy, 4v) : sometimes the 
Final ws, das, odpa (ws av, etc.). In this use ay (but 
not in Final Sentences) makes the meaning of the Pronoun 
and Particle indefinite, who-so-ever, when-so-ever, if ever (in 
one yery common use of édv), though this meaning cannot 
- always be expressed. When Historic Sequence requires 
a change from the Subjunctive to the Optative ay must 
be dropped, eg. ds av BodXxnTat but ds BovrorTo. 

N 
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S172: DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE 
SENTENCES. 


Before dealing with Relative, Conditional, and Temporal 
Sentences it is most important to understand the difference 
between a Definite and an Indefinite Sentence. 


In the Sentence tadta @ Bovrovtar eyovar, they have 
those things which they want, the antecedent tadta is 
definite (those particular and known things), and the 
Relative Sentence which follows refers to a definite act. 
3ut in the Sentence @ av BovdAwvrar éyovow, the Ante- 
cedent is indefinite and the act is virtually Conditional : 
they have whatsoever things they want, anything they want, 
anything if they want it. This second sentence in Historic 
Sequence becomes @ Bovdow7o eiyov. Similarly in the 
sentence é7reidy Se oduyapxla €YEVETO OL TplakovTa ETE- 
Téepwavto we, when an oligarchy was established the Thirty 
Tyrants sent for me, Socrates is speaking of a definite 
time (B.C. 404) and of a definite act. But émeSav onuy- 
apyla yevntat, whenever, or as often as, an oligarchy shall 
be established, or is established, an indefinite time and act is 
spoken of. The sentence is virtually conditional again, 
uf ever, or Uf at any time, etc. and might be expressed 
thus, éav mote yévnra. In Historic Sequence the sen- 
tence would be émeid yévorto. 


It will be seen therefore that when the Antecedent is 
definite the Indicative is used: where indefinite, the 
Subjunctive with ay, or the Optative without av: 


e.g. ovs eidev errijvece, those whom he saw he praised. 
A x BA > rc : 
ous av 60 evraivet, Whomsoever he sees he praises. 
/ . 
ous Ldoe errr vet, Whomsoever he saw he used to praise. 
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Note. Further instances of— 
1. Definite sentences. 
Ktpov petaméuretar ard tis dpyns, Ws avTov catpamny 
erroinoe. XEN. 
He sends for Cyrus from the province of which he had made 
him governor. 
€ws éLeotw Tatra tpiv érideiéar OéAw, PLAT. 
While it is permitted I desire to explain this to you. 
éroAupkee Tovs “EAAnvas pexpt od Enpdvas tHv dudpvxa 
eiAe THV vnocov. 'THUC. 
He was blockading the Greeks until he drained the ditch and 
took the island. 


2. Indefinite sentences. 


e€eore OTe av BovAntat cimeiv. ANTIPH. 

He may say whatever (or anything) he likes. 

pexpe & av éy® jKw, at oroveat pevovTwy. XEN. 

Until I return let the armistice be observed. 

ews Tep av eumvew ov pi) Tatowpa prrocopov. PLAT. 

So long as I breathe I will never give up philosophy. 

KatTeaTyoa Se exipedeio bas ei Te Séor TH Xopw Pavdotparov. 
ANTIPH. 


I appointed Phanostratus to provide whatever the chorus 
required. : 


§ 173. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


A Compound Conditional Clause consists of two 
Correlative sentences, one of which contains the Con- 
dition, and is called the Protasis;’ the other contains the 





1 Protasis (mpsracis) means Premiss. Apodosis (dédoots) means 
Consequence. The Apodosis is the Principal, the Protasis the Sub- 
ordinate Sentence. Whether originally a clause with ef was a Sub- 
ordinate Sentence, is a point which need not be discussed in Attic 
Syntax. How far the Apodosis, as being the Principal Sentence, 
influences the construction of the Protasis, is an interesting question, 
which is alluded to under the Oratio Obliqua. Professor Goodwin 
(Journal of Philology, viii. 15, p. 33) strongly maintains the assimi- 
lating force exerted by the principal verb on the subordinate verb. 


L 
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Consequence, and is called the Apodosis. Sucn a clause 
reduced to its simplest form may be thus expressed : 


If A is B, C is D, 
or C is D.,... fA Be 


ze. the fulfilment or truth of the Consequence depends 
on the fulfilment or truth of the Condition. This depen- 
dence of the Consequence (the Apodosis) on the Condi- 
tion (the Protasis) is the essential point of a conditional 
clause. 


$174. DISTINCTION OF CONDITIONS. 


I. The most obvious distinction of Conditions is that of 
Time. Some refer to the present, others to the past, others 
to the future. This distinction is universally present in all 
Conditions. 


II. A second distinction concerns the opinion implied as to 
the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the Condition. In two 
forms, and two forms only, the eo in itself conveys 
information on this point. 


Ill. A third distinction is that between Particular and 
General Conditions. A Particular Condition refers to a 
definite act or set of acts: e.g. “If the windows up-stairs are 





1 There is, as Professor Goodwin tells us, no special form implying 
that the condition is or was fulfilled. That is to be decided by the 
context. This is true, though of course a fact may be clearly implied, 
and in some cases narrated. Such is the case chiefly in past General 
Suppositions, e.g. ef Tis avreitor, evOds éreOvjKer, THUC. viii. 66, which is 
the same as saying, ‘‘ Every one who spoke against them was at once 
got rid of.” A General Supposition may also be expressed in an 
Ordinary Past gt Thus, ef 7t Go émixivduvoy éyévero amdvTuv 
peréoxover, THUC. iil. 54, which is jouly a way of saying, ‘“‘ We took 
part in every danger as it arose.” Indeed a fact is narrated here 
under a conditional form, though not by virtue of the form itself, 
which need only denote a connexion between Condition and Conse- 
qnence. With regard to General Suppositions in present time, they 
may Sg to facts, but usually are generalisations from observed facts 
or habits 
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open, the rain is coming in;” “If you receive a telegram 
send it on to me;” “If he had a five-pound note he would 
lend it me.” A General Condition refers to any act which 
may occur or have occurred any number of times: ‘If ever 
a candidate is convicted of bribery he loses his seat;” “If 
(ever) he were left to himself he used to waste his time ;” 
“Tf (ever) he had a shilling in his pocket he gave it to the 
first beggar he met.” 


§ 175. DIVISION OF CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES. 


Conditional Sentences accordingly may be divided into :— 
I. Ordinary Conditions ; IJ. General or Frequentative Condi- 
tions. Ordinary Conditions again may be subdivided into 
A., those with regard to which no opinion is expressed 
whether the Condition is fulfilled or unfulfilled, probable ox 
improbable, true or false; B., those in which the form ol 
expression implies that the Condition is unfulfilled. There is 
no form to express an opinion that the Condition is fulfilled. 
The context alone could suggest this. In General Conditions 
again no opinion is expressed concerning the fulfilment or 
non-fulfilment of the Condition. Thus in Ordinary Conditions 
of the second class alone is any such opinion expressed. 


L 
§ 176. ORDINARY CONDITIONS. 
For Real Examples see further on. 


A. All that is stated is that a Consequence did, does, 
or will follow from a Condition. The expression in itself 
loes not tell us whether the condition was, is, or will be 
fulfilled. That is beside the question: the stress is 
wholly on the 77 The sole difference between the three 
forms (1, 2, 3) is one of time. 
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1. PRESENT.’ 
Any Primary Tense of the Indicative. 


€l TAUTA TroLELS adiKels.” 
Tf you do this (strictly you are doing wrong. 
if you are doing this) 


2. PAsr. 
Any Historic Tense of the Indicative. 
Se 1 €TTOLELS nOLKELS. 
€l TAUTA 5) / 29/ 
eTOLNTAS HOLKNCAS. 
I were doing this you were doing wrong. 
gee did this you did wrong (aorist, a 
single act). 
3. FUTURE. 


To express a Condition in future time there are three 
forms, differing, but differing only, in distinctness of ex- 
pression. 


(a) The ordinary future form. 


; i TONS Sara 
éav (nv) TavTa A \ AOLKNGELS. 
Tomons J 


Tf you do this (strictly you will do wrong. 
af you shall do this) 


1 There are endless varieties of present and past conditions, and the 
two are constantly combined. Present and future may be combined. 


el TadTa TeTolnkas adukets, HOlknKas. 

Tf you have done this you are doing wrong, you have done 
wrong (the Apodosis might be an 

< Imperative). 

el Tatra SoKel cou TrEWMEV. 

If you think so let us set sail. 

ei Tara Tovets ayes. 

If you are doing this you will be sorry. 

ei Tavra éroles or éroinoas adikets OY GOuKjoets. 


If you were doing, or did this you are doing, will do, wrong. 
And so on. 


* It is hoped that no difficulty will arise from the selection of the 
verb décx in these special examples. ’Adixd, of course, means, J am 
an idtkos, a wrong doer, and also I do wrong, or injure. 
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(b) The less vivid future form. 
il / > / + 
eh TOLoLNs adLKolns av. 
€l TAUTA Zz 5) , o 
1 Toimoevas adiKNnoELas av. 
If you should do this you would do wrong. 


(ec) The most vivid future form. 


> r 4, > / 
el TavTa ToLNceLs adLKnoeELs. 


Tf you shall do this you will do wrong. 


B. Besides a difference of Time, the form of expression 
implies that the condition is unfulfilled either in Present 
or in Past Time. This is implied by the presence of ap 
in the Apodosis, and not by any peculiarity of the 
Protasis. 


1. PRESENT (but see note). 


€l TADTA eTroLELs NOLKELS GV. 
Tf you did this (strictly if you would be doing 
you were now doing this) wrong. 
2. Past. 
€b TavTa eTrOinoas ndiKnoas av. 
Tf you had done this you would have done 
Wrong. 


Note.—The Imperfect, however, very often refers to a 
descriptive, habitual, or continued past. 


ei TAVTA ETpacces eOavpdfopev av oe. 

Tf you had been acting thus we should have been admiring you. 
The Pluperfect denotes a state or condition in the past. 
e.g. <i éeAdpny, if I had been set free (in a state of liberty). 


. mddat dv droAdXy, I should long ago have been a dead 
man. 
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§ 177. Ordinary Conditions in Greek and Latin. 


A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. €i TAUTG ToLEts aouKels. 
Si haec’ facis iniuste facis.2 
ei TATA TEeTOLnKAS, 
Si haec fecisti. 
2. PAst. €i TAUTE. f es i 
| exoincas Hoixynoas. 
2 Fuciebus iniuste faciebas. 
a ‘ fecisti iniuste fecisti, 
2 = a8 ” cr Tous > , 
3. FUTURE. (a) éav (qv) Tatra { paca dduknoets. 
St haec feceris (fut. perf.) — iniuste facies. 
()) ef tata | aaa potent ee 
Touoweras aducjreas Gv. 
Si haec facias iniuste facias. 
(c) el TavTa TOLnoets adukyoess, 
Si haee facies imiuste facies. 
B. 
i PRESENT (or €l TAUTA emotes Hdtkers Gv. 
Continued Past). : 
Si haec faceres iniuste faceres. 
2. PAST. €t TavTa éroinoes Hoiknoas av. 
Si haec fecisses iniuste fecisses. 
Il. 
$178. GENERAL OR FREQUENTATIVE 
CONDITIONS. 


These are best taught by real examples. Observe the 
Apodoses, distinguishing these uses of the Subjunctive 








‘ The normal Latin equivalents of the Latin of Cicero, CaAEsar, 
and SauLust are here given. The variety of Latin forms is far greater 
than the Greek, and varies more according to the period of the writer. 
The above are given only as a guide in comparing the two languages, 
not as an attempt at a full division of the Latin Conditional Sentences. 
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and Optative (in the Protasis) from their uses in Ordinary 
Conditions. In the Apodosis any frequentative tense 
denoting respectively present and past time may be 
employed. 
1. PRESENT (a generalisation true now or for any future 
occasion). 
avnp Tmovnpos dvaTuxel, KaD coud MENAND. 
A bad man is in evil state, 
Even of he eer is fortunate. 






& Past. 


y > , >A > , 
€l Tis avTeitroe evOus eTeOvnKeL. 
Tf ever any one spoke against th 
put to death. 


ereOvijxes is, of course, a virtual Imperfect. 


UC. 
he was promptly 


§ 179. THE NEGATIVES IN CQNDITIONAL 
SENTENCES. 


The Negative of a Protasis is uw, of an Apodosis ov. 


€l Ln TATA TroLELs ouK KadOS EXEL. 
Tf you are not doing this % ts not well. 


For exceptions see the chapter on the Negatives. 


- Relative Conditional Sentences. 
Real Examples are given further on. 


As has been explained, a Relative Sentence with an In- 
definite Antecedent is equivalent toa Conditional Sentence. 
Any form of the Protasis with «i or éév may be expressed 
by a Relative Sentence. Both és and éozs are used, but 
dots, as being the indefinite form, is preferred, especially i in 
affirmative sentences. In negative sentences p7 is sufficient 
to show that the Relative is indcfinite. 
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A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. d. (4 Twa) exer diduce. 
=ei Tu €xel, 
2. PAST. a (& Tia) | ebxev io 
er yev EOWKE. 


3. FUTURE. (a) & (a Twa) av éxn ducer, 
=édv Te €xy. 


(b) & (a Tuva) €xoe 5id0in, Soin av. 
=el TL ExOL, 
(c) @ (& Twa) e€e dures, 
=el Te e€et. 
: B. 
1. PRESENT © & (a Twa) efxev edidov av. 
(or Impf. Past). 
2. PAST. a (& Twa) exxev eOwkev ay, 
§ 180. Participles in the Protasis. 


Any form of a Protasis may be expressed by a Participle. 
For real examples s@ further. 


A. 
PROTASIS. APODOSIS. 
1. PRESENT. TAUTA TOLOY aouKeis. 
ee - 
=el TavTa ToLeis 
2. PAST TAUTA TOLWV Hotkets. 
pone a ght oie, Me 
=el TavTa éroiels 
3. FUTURE. (a) tatrTa roy adikynoess. 
38 Lal , 
=€av TavTa Tons 
(b) ratra rowov dduxoins av. 
> “ 7 
=i Tavta Towns 
B. 
1. PRESENT (or tatra zovwv Hoikets av. 
Imperf. Past) piles ee. 
= €i TavTa ézoiels 
2. PAsT TATA TOLnTAS yOtkyoas av. 


> a > , 
S€l TAVTA ETOLNOAS 
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Note. The present participle alone is given (except in B. 
2). Of course the aorist participle, denoting a single as 
opposed to a continued act, may be used in any of the forms, 
while the present participle denotes an imperfect act (i.¢. an 
act in progress). 


§ 181. Position of av. 


ay of an Apodosis can never begin a sentence. Its natural 
position is after its verb, but, as it possesses a power of 
emphasising the word it follows, it often comes before the 
verb and after some word which is to be emphasised. Almost 
any word may be so emphasised, especially an interrogative or 
a negative. 
ob dv éxoust y’ cimeiv Gre ov mpooetxov Tov voy, PLAT. 
I could not say that I was not attentive. 
ms Gy Tis, & ye pi) eriotatto, TatTa codes ety; XEN. 
How could a man be wise in matters of which he knew nothing 
certainly ? 
rodAr av Tis evdaipovia ein TEpi TOUS VEOUS. 
PLAT. Apol. xii. 
Great would be the good fortune in the case of the young. 
Gp obv ay pe oiler Oe toodde Evy Staryever Pau. 
PLAT. Apol. xxi. 
Think you then that I should have lived all these years ? 
av belongs to diayever Gan. 
emretky Gv yor SoKG mpds Tovrov Aéyery. PLAT. Apol. xxiii. 
I think I should be adopting a conciliatory tone towards him. 
av belongs to Aéyev. and emphasises érvetk7. 


As in the last two examples av when separated from its 
verb often comes near oiopat, doco, dypi, oida, so much so as 
to look as if it belonged to them. But we must be careful 
to connect the dv with its proper verb. ovx ofa Gy ei, or ov 
av oioa ei for ov« oida ci—ay should be especially noticed, ¢.¢. 
ovK 060’ Gv et meicarys (EUR. Med.), I know not whether I should 
persuade him, where dv belongs to wetoarpt, 


§ 182. Repetition of av. 


“Av is often used more than once in the same sentence. For 
this repetition there may be two reasons. 
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1. Ina long paragraph, which is complicated by interrupt- 
ing clauses, av occurs at the beginning. It thus strikes the 
keynote of the whole so to speak, and gives warning that the 
whole coming statement is conditional. It occurs again later 
on near the verb. 


2. It may be repeated, more than once, even in a short 
sentence, if any special word is to be emphasised. 


EXAMPLES. 
I. In long paragraphs— 
ipeits 8 iows tay’ av adxOdpevor, Gorep ot vuordfovtes 
eyerpopevor, Kpovoavres av pe, weHopevor’Aviro, padiws 
av droKxteivaite. , PLAT. Apol. xviii. 
But you very possibly in annoyance, just like people when they 
are being roused from a nap, might listen to Anytus, and, 
with a tap, put me to death, and think nothing more of it. 
N.B.—rdxa, perhaps, often attaches an av to itself. 


In Piat. Apol. xxxii., a good instance. The sentence begins 
with éy® yap dv ofwac—then seven lines later on ofyae av 
recurs, followed by av cipety, (all the av’s belonging to evpeztv). 

II. For emphasis— 


ovK av arodoiny ovd’ av 6Boddv ovdevit. ARIST. Nub. 118. 
Pll not give—no not a copper to any man. 

zt bar’ av as ék TOVe av OpedAotpi ce; SOPH. Ai. 536. 
How then, knowing what has happened, could I assist thee ? 
ovr’ dv KeAetoatp ovr’ ay, ei Gedows Ere 

mpdooev, 440d y’ av Hd€ws Spwns pera. SOPH. Ant. 69. 
I would not urge thee, no!, nor shouldst thou now 

Desire to help me, would I have thy help. 


Good instances occur in SopH. Ant. 466, 680, 884; AESCH. 
Persae, 431. ; 


§ 183. "Av with Future Indicative. 


"Ay with the Future Indicative, Infinitive, and Participle. 
‘Many critics have maintained that this construction does 
not occur in Attic Greek. Many instances have been 
removed by revision of texts. Mr. Riddell (Apology, p. 67, 
and Digest, p. 139) regards the construction as abundantly 
established, and cites seven instances from PLATO, e.g. Rep. 
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615 D, ody Het, odd’ av Her Setpo. Other cases are Apol. 
xvii., Leg. 719 E, Symp. 222 A, ete. Also XEN. An. id 
5. 13, av xoddvecGe. In Phaedr. 227 B, ovx adv ote pe 
moujoeo$ar. In Criio. xv., ov« ole av faveiobar, av with 
the future infinitive occurs. ¢éy occurs with the future parti- 
ciple in Puat. Apol. xvii. (end of chapter), ov« dv roujoovtos. 
Madvig denies, Kriger defends, the existence of this last 
construction. 


§ 184. Ellipse of the Apodosis, and Ellipse of 
the Verb. 


"Av of an Apodosis is sometimes found without its verb. 
The verb however (an Indicative or an Optative) may be 
easily supplied from the context. 

ot & otkérax peykovow* aA’ ovk av mpd tov. AR. Nub. 5. 
The domestics are snoring, but they wouldwt (have been doing 
50) once. ovK av (sc. EppeyKor). 

Where two verbs are connected or opposed, it is enough to 
use av once only, with the first, unless some lengthy com- 
plication of clause renders it necessary for the sake of clear- 
ness to repeat it, or unless some word is to be emphasised. 


ovdels Gv jv wou Os Euod Katemapripycer (sc. ay). 
AnTIPH. Her. 15. 
You would have found no one who would have given evidence 
against me. 
ti exolnoev av ; 7) Oj Aov Gt Gpooer (sc. dv); DEM. 31. 9. 
What would he have done? Is it not clear that he would have 
taken an oath ? 


§ 185. Ellipse of the Protasis. 


Sometimes the Protasis, as in all languages, is wholly 
omitted. It can be easily supplied from the context. 
ovdev yap av €BAdByv (sc. ei erypnodpyv, from what has 
preceded). PL. Apol. xxviii. 
f should have received no harm (had I done so and so). 
Trav yap av katepydow. Sopu. El. 1022. 


So hadst thou compassed all (sc. ei rowdéde ijrAa), supplied 
from a preceding wish. 
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§ 186. Ei and ay both in the Protasis. 


In several instances «i and av are both found in the Pro- 
tasis (nearly always an Optative). One of the best-known 
instances is from PLAT. Protag. 329 B., Kat éya, eirep GAAw TY 
avOpdrwv reGoipny av, Kat cot TeiOopor, for myself, if I would 
trust any other man, I trust you. Tere it is considered that av 
belongs to the verb revfoiynv, which does double duty, both as 
a Protasis with ¢«/, and also as an Apodosis with ay to another 
unexpressed Protasis, thus: «¢ weoipynv, if I would trust (i.e. 
weOoipnv av, I would trust, «i rior dotn, if he should give me his 
word). 'This is an established Attic idiom, ¢.g. DEM. Phil. i. 
18, ovTor TavTeAGs, 08d’ ef pi) TOVjTaLT’ GV TOvTO, evKaTadpovy- 
tov eve, it is not lightly to be despised, even if you should not do so 
(do so—if the occasion should arise). Isoc. Archid. 120, et de 

pendets av DOV d€udoeve Cav drooTEpovpevos Tatpioos, Tpoo7Ket 
k.7.A., if none of you should care to live—if deprived of his country, 
it behoves you, etc. In this last example the Second Protasis is 
given in the participle droorepovpevos, as it is also in DEM. 
Meid. 582, «i otro. ypijpara €xovres pn tpooive’ av, if these men 
would not spend money—if they had it. 

Other instances occur (perhaps) in AESCH. Ag. 930, and 
Sept. 513. See also Eur. Hel. 825, Dem. Meid. 1206, de 
Fals. Leg. § 190 (with Shilleto’s note), ANTIPHON, 6. 29, XEN. 
Cyr. ii. 3. 35 (Oavpdouw av—ei av apeAjoete), 

An essential point to notice is that in all these instances 
(except XEN. Cyr. ili. 3. 35) the Apodosis is in the Indicative, 
generally in the Present, sometimes the Future. The Opta- 
tive with «i and ay, therefore, does not denote a remote future 
supposition except so far as it refers to the unexpressed 
Protasis. Hence in their notes to AESCH. 4g. 930 (reading et 
mpdoooup dv) both Mr. Paley and Mr. Sidgwick consider él 
mpdoocoww av a variant not for et rpdocoupe, but for «i mpaéo, 
translating not, if I should prosper, but, if I have a chance of 
prospering. 

Jelf (§ 860) and Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 107) 
compare the Homeric « «ev with the Optative. But in all 
the Homeric instances an Apodosis with the Optative and kev 
is joined, ¢.g. Il. v. 273, «i totrw xe AdBowev dpoipeOd Ke 
kdéos eoOAdv, if, in the case given, we should take them, we 
should win goodly renown. 

In Dem. Timoth. 1201. 19, ei dv occurs with a Past Indicative: 
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€i Tolvuy TOUTO icxUpoY iV av TovTH TEKpHpLOV, Kapoi yever Ow 
texpnpiov. Observe the Apodosis in the Imperative: if this would 
hawe been strong evidence for him (i.e. if he had been able to adduce 
it), let it be evidence for me too. Here, as Professor Goodwin ex- 
plains (p. 101), the Protasis means : if it is true that this would 
have been, so that reference is really to the present, and only to 
the past so far as the unexpressed Protasis requires. DEM. de 
Cor. 260. 2, is another instance if «i érexeipyo’ av is read; only 
the Apodosis which follows is tis ov av améxrecve ; 


Note. There is no difficulty in connecting an Apodosis with 
more than one Protasis referring to different times, e.g. DEM. 
de Cor. 274. 28, éxevyopar wacr Tovro.s, ei GAnOA apds ipas 
eivoum Kat eixov, I pray to all these, if I should speak, and did 
speak the truth before you. 


§ 187. Aé in Apodosis. 


dé sometimes introduces an Apodosis as if it were co- 
ordinate with, or followed, the Protasis. This is instructive 
as showing that the logical importance of the subordinate 
sentence (Protasis) may assert itself over the grammatical 
importance of the Principal Sentence (the Apodosis), Such 
cases, however, are very rare in Attic. 


el OvY EYM yryvaoKw pate TA Sota pate TA OikaLa, dyels SE 
didafare pe. XEN. Hell. iv. 1. 33. 

If therefore I know neither what is holy nor what is just, do 
you then teach me. 


Ci. SopH. 0. T. 1267; dewva & iv. 


§ 188. éav seemingly Interrogative. 


et is interrogative as well as conditional, but éav is only 
conditional, and must not be used in Indirect Questions. 
Where it appears to be interrogative, as in two places cited 
by Liddell and Scott, it comes after oxdére: or cxévar, and 
clearly means, “if by chance,” eg. XEN. Mem. iv. 4. 12. 
oKepat, eav 70de Gor padrov apécKy, consider if perchance you 
like this better (si forte tibi placuerit). 
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§ 189. av with Participle seemingly in Protasis. 
A Participle with av must always be in Apodosis. But 
sometimes examination and explanation are necessary. 
TOAN av Exwv eizelv, oryo. 
Though I have much to say, yet I hold my tongue. 
éxwv is a concessive participle, and is itself an apodosis, 
the sentence being equal to €xoupe av (ct BovAoipyv), ovyd 8 
(or €y® os wep 7 woAN? ay €xoust). av emphasises woAAd. 
ovbeis 7 Gv ov av dAytvats tAEov. Sopu. O. T. 446. 
Tf thou speed hence thou wouldst not vex me more. 
Here ov@eis is itself the Protasis followed by av, which 
really belongs to a\-yivats. 
Pidurros Ioridauav EAdv kat SvvyHeis av avros Exew, et 
oe ’OAvvGiows rapédoxev. DEM. 23. 107. 
P. after taking Potidaea, and though he might, if he had 
wished, have kept it himself, yet handed it over to the 
Olynthians. 
SuvnGeis av is the Apodosis (jduv7j6n av—ei €BovA7@y), the 
participle having a concessive force. 


§ 190. Conditional Particles and their 
combinations. 


1. «i & pi, if not, sin minus, sin aliter, has become so 
stereotyped a phrase, that it is used where édv 8¢ pH would 
be more correct. 


éay halivnrat Sixavov, werpwHpeOa. et de pry EWper. 


PLAT. Crito ix. 
Tf it appears right, let us make the attempt ; but if not, let us 
abandon it. 
2. éav, et, meaning “ if haply ” (‘in case,” “in the event of,” 


“in hope that,” “thinking that”). It contains sometimes a 
virtual oratio obliqua (i.e. the thought of the subject). Cf si 
forte in Latin. 
akovgov Kal “ov, édv cor Tatra Soxy. PLAT. Rep. 358. 
Hear me too, in case you may agree. 
Tpos THY TAL, et EextBonOotev, €xopovv. THUC. vi. 100. 
They were marching on the city, on the chance of the citizens 
advancing against them (thinking that they might, etc.). 
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3. dorep av ei: also written dorepavet, The phrase 
is compressed from déamep dv (Apodosis)—et (Protasis), ¢.g. 
@omep av ei eiroe (PLAT. Apol. ix.), just as if he were to say, 
oa »” ra) > ” 

WOTEP GV TOLOLTO Eb ELTOL, 


4, was yap av; (sc. ein), with a Protasis (ec with Optative) 
omitted. How would it be, if it were so? How is it possible? 
How so? 


5. kav ef: vov pot Soxel kav doéBeay i KatayryvdoKot TIS 
Meidiov ta tpoojKovta roeiv. DEM. 21. 51=xai av rovetv— 
> , ” > = 
et kataytyveokot, But xav ei comes to be used for the simple 
kal et, even if. 


” ee 32 
6. KOV=K@t €ay, 


§ I9QI. Examples of Conditional Sentences. 


(1) Ordinary Present Conditions. (2) Ordinary Past Con- 
ditions. (3) Present and Past in combination. See 
§ 177 A, 1 and 2. 
Observe that the condition may be general as well as 
particular. 
1. Present :— 
ei te WetSopar eLeoriv eLehéyEar pe. ANTIPH. de Cher. 14. 
Lf Iam making any false statements, you may confute me. 
ei Geot Te SpGorv aicxpov, ovK eiciv Oeot. 
EuripP. Bell. Frag. 294. 
Tf the gods do aught immoral they are no gods. 
€i obv ToLOUTOV 6 BdvarTds ETL, KEpdos Eywye A€yu. 
PuaT. Apol. xxxiii. 
If therefore death is such a state as this, I for my part count 
it gain. 
. Past :— 
et dmootivat AOyvainy ovk 7FeAjocapev, odK 7diKovpev. 
THUC. iii. 55. 
If we refused to desert the Athenians, we were doing no wrong. 


bo 


ov« because ov« ¢GéAw=nolo. 
Oo 
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ei pev ’AokAgmios Deod iv, ovK iv aicxpoxepdis, ei 8 
airxpoKepoijs, ovK jv Geov. Pat. Rep. iti. 408 c. 

If Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covetous ; if he 
was covetous, he was not the son of a god. 


” my ae 4 > Ud or ‘ rs f 
et tu GAAo éyévero exikivduvoy, mdvTwv mapa Sbvapww 
perecxopev. THUC. ili. 54. 


Tf any other danger arose, we took our share im all beyond 
our strength. 


(3.) ppaere ody GAAHAots ei TUrOTE TL HKOUTE TIS. 
Puat. Apol. iii. 
Explain then one to another, if at any time any one heard 
anything. 


ei Tov TL Expaga TovotTos Pavotpar. PLAT. Apol. xxi. 
If ever I engaged in any business, I shall be found to be such 
as I have described myself. 
ei 6€ Sto €£ Evds GyGvos yeyevnTOov odK eyd aitwos. 
ANTIPH. de caed. Herod. 84. 


If two trials have been made out of one (or instead of one), it 
is not my fault. 


§ 192. Ordinary Future Conditions. 
See § 177 A, 3 (a). 
Protasis édv (jv, av) with the Subjunctive. 


qv avareiow Tovtovi, cwOjocopat, ARIST. Nub. 77. 
If I (shall) persuade this person here, I shall escape. 


éav éuot weiOnobe, peice GE pov. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
Tf you are (will be) persuaded by me, you will spare me. 


€av €ue aroKteivyte, ovK eye pei(w BAdYere 7 tuas avdrors. 
Piat. Apol. 
If you put me to death, you will inflict no greater myury on. 
me than on yourselves. 


kal Tato, éavrep Setp’ éuod mpoobev pory, 
mapnyopetre. AESCH. Pers. 529. 

And for my son, if he return before me, 
Comfort ye him. 
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; Sidwo’ Exdv 
ateivev é€avTov, nv Tade evo Oy AEeyur. 
Sopu. Phil. 1342. 
Freely he offers himself 
To the death if, speaking thus, he lie. 
didwot, he offers, practically means, he says that he will, is 
ready, and thus implies a future. 


rapa Tov ayaddv Gedy, av Feds e0€Ay, atbrixa ivéov, PLAT. 


I must go at once, to the good God, if God will. 


IO. kot av ye A€Eatp? ex’ dyaGoicr cois Kaxd. 
AT. iv py ye detyov exptyys zpos aidépa. 
Eur. Phoen. 1215. 
Yea, and I would not speak of ill close on thy happiness. 
Yea, but thou shali, unless thou escape in thy flight to the 
jirmament. 


Cf. Eur. Orest. 1593. 


N.B.—A physical impossibility is here spoken of. Observe 
that it follows an Apodosis with Optative and av: qv with 
the Subjunctive realises vividly the impossibility of -the 
situation. 

Ti ovr, av eitwoty of vouou x.t.A, PLAT. Crit. xii. 
What then, if the laws say to us, ete. ~ 

A physical impossibility again is brought home as a vivid 

argumentum ad hominem. 


§ 193. Less Vivid Future Conditions. 
See § 177, A 3 (0). 

In English we render «it with the Optative in a variety oi 
Ways: et tounoayu, if I should do, if I were to do, should I do, 
were I to do, if I did, supposing I were to do, etc. 

ov roAXz av aAoyia ein ct PoBotro Tov Gavatov 6 ToLodTOS. 

Puat. Phaed. 68. 

Would it not be the height of inconsistency if such a man werc 

to fear death? 

et pe Eri TovTOLS adiorte, ciwouw av ipiv. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 

If you should dismiss me on these conditions I would reply to 

you, etc. 
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otkos 8 dv adros, et POoyyiv AdBou, 

cadectar av rE€eev. AESCH. 4g. 37 

Nay, the very house, if gifted with a voice, would tell the tale 
most plainly. 

A physical impossibility represented as supposable ; cf. CIc. 
Cat. 1, haec si tecum patria loquatur, nonne impetrare debeat ? 
€y® obv devva. ay einv eipyaopévos et Aizoum THY Tae. 

Puat. Apol. 
I should then be in position of one who has committed dreadful 
sin, were I to desert my post. 


The perfect denotes the state. 


§ 194. Most Vivid Future Conditions. 
See $177, A 3 (c). 
1. Ei with the Future Indicative sometimes refers plainly 
to the future, and is used much as édv with the Subjunctive, 


only the latter is more common and less positively and 
vividly future.? 


dmokteveis yap, et pe ys cw Badeis. Eur. Phoen. 1621. 
Thou wilt slay me, tf thou wilt thrust me from the land. 
et pn KadeEeas yAOooav, ota: cor KaKd. 

Eurip. Aeg. Fr. & 
If thou wilt not curb thy tongue there will be ills for thee. 


qv eOéAwpev arobvicKew—ei de honodpeOa. kivdivours. 
Isocr. Archid. p. 138, A. § 107. 
If we are ready to die—but if we shall fear dangers. 
Observe the co-ordination of the two forms. 


El TOUTO TOLATOMEV, Padiws TA exiTHSera ELoper. 
Tf we shall do this we shall easily find supplies. 
2. But «i with Future Indicative in Protasis is found with 
a present (or virtual present) in the Apodosis. 
et rounoers then=et wéAXAas Toujoev, if you are going to do, 
if you mean to do, if you are for doing, and this e¢ with the 
Future is used of a condition now imminent, and even existing, 
e.g. of youre for fighting, I'm your man, € paxet ode €ye wos. 


1 Mr. Monro (Homeric Grammar, p. 239) considers that ei with the 
Future (in Homer) generally expresses suppositions of an obvious or 
familiar kind. 
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aipe TARKTpoV, €¢ paxei. ARIST. Av. 761. 
Up with your spur if you mean fighting. 
Cf. Arist. Ach. 316. 
viv éy® pev ovK avip, atry 8 avip, 
€i TabT dvati THdE KeioeTat KpatTn. SOPH. Ant. 484. 
Lo, you now ! Lam no man, but she is the man, if with impunity 
these my commands are to count as naught in her eyes. 
Si iacebit imperium nostrum, cf. 461. 


The periphrasis with pé\Aw and Infinitive (Present or 
Future) is commoner in prose. There is a life about the expres- 
sion which recommends this «¢ with the Future to poetry. 


§ 195. Mixed examples illustrating the connection 
between and interchangeability of the Sub- 
junctive, Optative, and Future Indicative in 
Conditional Sentences. 

N.B.—This section is supplementary to § 192—§ 194. 
Tos obv Gv 6pOds Stkdoarte wept atr@v ; et TovTovs EedoeTe 
Tov vopiCopevov Spkov Siopocapéevorvs KaTyyopyoat, K.T.X. 
mas 6€ édcete ; eav vuvi arovndiona GE pov. 
ANTIPH. de Caede Herod. 90. 
How then would you rightly judge on these points? if you 
shall allow my prosecutors to. take the prescribed oath and 
accuse me. And how will you allow this? if you acquit me 
on this present trial. 


N.B.—«i with the Future Indicative, and édv with Subjunc- 
tive, have a modal force, “ by permitting.” 


Puat. de Rep. 359 c (of the ring of Gyges), «ty 8 av 
H eEovoia fv A€yw TowWde padurra et avrois yévouTo 
otav roté dace dStivapw tO Tvyou tod Avdov zpoyovw 
yeveo Bar. 

They would enjoy this liberty which I am speaking of most 
completely, if they should possess such a power as we are 
told the ancestor of Gyges the Lydian once possessed. 

Compared with 

Puat. Rep. 612 B, wounréov etvar airy 7a Sikata, edv 7 EXD 
tov Lwyov daxridiov, édv TE pai). 

(we concluded, etpopev) that the soul must do what ts righteous, 
whether it possesses the ring of Gyges or no. 
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ovdels 7 pay TOV vopov epmoduy eorw, €dv TE TUS Bovdnras 
Dov eis GTrOLKtaV leva, el py aperkoupev jpets Te Kal 1 
woAus, édv Te petouketvy GAAoGE wor EADdy, ievar Eexeioe 
Ross dv BovAntat, ExovTa 1 avTov. PLAT. Crit. xiii. 
Yone of our laws prevents any of you, if he wishes to go toa 
ee? supposing we and the state should not give him 
satisfaction, or if he wishes to go and reside anywhere else, 


(none prevents him) from going wherever he wishes with ali 
his belongings. 


The Optative here, Professor Goodwin says, simply | marks 
a less prominent clause. But, it is to be noticed that é¢y with 
the Subjunetive here, which is thus joined with «i and the 
Optative, is a general supposition 


§ 196. The Optative and Indicative with av 
without a Protasis. 


The Optative with av is freely used without a Protasis in 
a variety of modified statements. In some cases it is easy te 
supply a Protasis ; in others no Protasis appears to have been 
thought of. (This is Madvig’s Optutivus Potentialis or Dulita- 
tivus, § 136.) 


1. As a modified statement in present or future time, very ofter 
drauing an inference from what has preceded. 
Opa av qpiv cvoxevafer Gat ein, XEN. Cyr. iii. 1. 41. 
It is time for us then to be packing up. 
Cf. ANTIPH. Tetral. B.B. 6, éAeyy Gein. 
Tovr’ av ein 0 éyo dypi ce aivirrerOar. PLAT. Apol. xv. 
Herein then would consist what I hold to be your riddling. 
Cf. ANTIPH. de Chor. 15, ofds 7’ Gy etn. 
Often BovAoipny av, I could wish, I wish, velim. 
ovk av peOeipnv Tod Opdvor, pa) vovGeTer. ARIST. Fan. 830. 
I’ll not resign the throne, don’t counsel me. 
Cf. Arist. Ach. 1055. 


. A modified conmmand or prayer, sometimes put as a ques- 
tion. 


od pev Kopifous av ceavTov 7 bédets Sopu. Ant. 444. 
Thou may st betake thee where thou likest, i.e. get thee gone. 
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dp’ obv edijoas av ; 
Should you feel disposed ? Would you mind? Please do so 
and so. 


3. A wish, expressed interrogatwely. An interrogation equiva- 
lent to’a wish. 
TOs av dXoipny ‘ EURIP. 
How could I perish? i.e. would I might perish ! 
Arist. Ach. 991. 


Similarly, but not so freely, the Imperfect Indicative is 
used. ‘The time is past. 


eBovrAopnv av. 
I could have wished, vellem. 


iv 8 ay obtos TOV immKov Tis. PLAT. Apol. iv. 
This man accordingly would be one of those who understand 
horses. 


(jv dv is Apodosis of an unfulfilled condition.) 


§ 197. Unfulfilled Conditions.’ 
See § 177, B 1 and 2. 


1. Ei with the Imperfect Indicative. The time of the 
Imperfect Indicative is either present or a past of description, 
habit, or iteration. 


Kal TOO, elmep eaOevor, 

cOpwr av. Sopu. El. 604 
Had I the strength, 

I'd do the deed. 


The time is present (I should now have been doing). 


1 We have in English several ways of expressing an unfulfilled con- 
dition in present time, some of which resemble the Greek. Thus we 
may render, ei raira éroles jdixes dv, if you were doing this (or, if you 
had been doing this), you would be doing wrong (or, would have now been 
doing wrong). These are not, however, the forms always used in every- 
day speech. #.g. A tramp, meeting me on the road, asks me for a copper. 
I put my hand in my pocket, but, finding nothing there, I shake my 
head and say, ‘‘ Very sorry, if I had anything, I would give it” (el re 
elxov édidovv dv). A Shaksperean unfulfilled condition, referring to 
present time, may be given. Constance says to Arthur: ‘‘/f thou 
that bid’st me be content, wert grim,” etc., ‘‘I would not care, I then 
would be content, for then J should not love thee,” etc. ‘‘ But thou art 
fair.” 
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et Eévos erbyxavov av, EvveyvyvdoKete Oijrov av pot. 
Puat. Apol. i. 
If I happened to be a foreigner (which I am not), you would 
surely pardon me. 


The time is present. ! 


ci pi) 767” éxdvouv vov av od edppavdunv. PHILEM. 159. 
If I had not been toiling then, I should not be rejoicing now. 


The force of the Imperfect Indicative (referring to both 
kinds of time) is well shown in the above example. 


ey ovv exaddAvvopynv Kai }Ppvvopyy ay, €i TieTapHy TavTa, 
GAN ov yap eriorapat. Puat. Apol. iv. 

I anyhow should plume and pride myself if I possessed this 
knowledge. But—you see, I don’t possess it (or, I should 
have been pluming, etc.) 


The time is present, or it may refer to a habit in the past. 


SjAov ody Gre ovK av mpoeAcyev et pi) ewiorevev dAnOeioew. 
XEN. Mem. i. 1. 5. 
It is plain accordingly that Socrates would not have publicly 
made these statements had he not felt confident that he 
should speak the truth. 


The Imperfect here expresses customary or habitual acts in 
the past. 


Similarly in Latin the Imperfect is used, and not the 
Pluperfect. The poets are fond of it as a descriptive past. 
Several instances, not much noticed, occur in Horace. Ile 
non inclusus equo Minervae, etc. ; falleret aulam, etc. ; sed, 
etc.; ureret flammis; He would not have been decewing, bul 
burning. Thow hadst not seen Achilles decewing, but burning. 
Non ego hoc ferrem calidus iuventa consule Planco. J had 
not brooked this in the heat of youth when Plancus was consul. 


Sometimes av with the Aorist Indicative in Apodosis is 
joined to et with the Imperfect Indicative, not to denote a 
past unfulfilled condition, but a single act, e.g. PLAT. Huthyph. 
12 D, «i pev odv od pe Npdtas 71, elrov av, If you were asking 
me any question I should instantly say. Here etrov av really 
refers to the present, and denotes the instantaneousness of the 

single act in a way which the Imperfect could not express. 
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2. Ei with the Aorist or Pluperfect Indicative. The time 
is past, denoting a single act (Aorist), or a state (Pluperfect). 
daéGavov av ei pi) 1) TOV TpLdKOVTA apy) KaTEAVOn. 
PLAT. Apol. xx. 
I should have been put to death if the government of the 
Thirty had not been overthrown. 


et pay aveBn “Avutos kav GpA€ xAias dpaxpds. 
PLAT. Apol. xxv. 
If Anytus had not come into court he would even have 
imeurred a fine of 1000 drachmae. 


ei pi) Deis ADeTE Exopevopeba av ert BacrrE€a. 
XEN. An. iL 1. 4. 
Tf you had not come (past) we should now be marching 
against the King (or have been now marching). 


Protasis a single act in Past; Apodosis a continued act in the 
Present. 


ei TOTE EBonOycapev OK av HVwXAE VOY 6 PirirTos. 
Dem. 30. 6. 
If we had then given help Philip would not be annoying 
Us NOW. 
Here viv is added to mark the present. 


ovk av wapeperva ei €heAvpyv. ANTIPH. Herod. 13. 
I should not have stayed if I had not been set free on bail. 
ci, OG NPYTWY, dreKpivw, ikavOs av On épepabjKerv. 
PLAT. Euthyph. 14 c. 
Tf you had answered my question, I should already have 
Jinished my learning. 
The pluperfect denotes a past state. 


§ 198. The omission of av in Apodosis with 
Indicative. 


-1. Sometimes a past tense of the Indicative is found in 
Apodosis without av. Such a construction is necessarily 
rhetorical. A statement which would have been true if 
certain conditions had happened is spoken of as actually true. 
The instances are rare, and many are disputed, but some 
occur both in poetry and prose. 
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et 6€ pi) PpvyGv 
mipyous mevovTas fo pev ‘EAAjvov dopt 
poBov mapéoyxev ov pérws 6be ktiwos. Eur. Hee. 1111. 
(for rapéoyev av). 
Had we not known 
That Phrygia’s towers had fallen "neath the spear 
Of Hellas, no slight fear this din had caused. 
Cf. Nec veni nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. 
VERG. Aen. xi. 112. 


The Imperfect by itself almost bears this meaning without 
requiring an av. Indeed the intrinsic meaning of the Inm- 
perfect (e.g. in the following example, “I was not by way of 
sending,”) is closely allied to a conditioned statement. 

e.g. Kaitor ov Onmrov ye KaT’ ewavTov pyvityv exeurrov €idus. 
ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 24. 
And yet I surely was not sending an informer against myself 
with my eyes open (I should not have been sending). 
See especially a paragraph too long for quotation in ANDOKIDES 
de Myst. 58.59. Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 1312. 


The construction is commoner in Latin (cf. Liv. xxxiv. 29, 
Difficilior facta erat oppugnatio ni T. Quinctius supervenisset. 
Tac. Ann. ii. 14, Effigies Pisonis traxzerant ac divellebant mi 
jussu principis repositae forent. Hor. Od. IL xvii, Me 
truncus illapsus cerebro sustulerat nisi Faunus ictum dextra 
levasset. VERG. Georg. 1. 132, Et, si non alium late iactaret 
odorem, laurus erat. 


2. This omission of ay is almost the rule with the Im- 
perfect of verbs denoting necessity, duty, possibility, propriety, 
ete. : xphv or eXpiV, eO€L, e€nv, eviqy, eikds mY, TpooiKer, iy or 
iajpxev (it was possible), xaddv Fv, aicxpov jv, Kadds ctxey, 
Gdedov, EveArres, €BovAdunv. Also with verbals in -veos, @g. 
mpoarpetéov av (satius erat). All these phrases denote an un- 
fulfilled condition (present or continued past). 

This construction is parallel with the Latin—debebam, de- 
cebat, oportebat, poteram, gerundive with eram, par, satis, 
aequum erat, etc. See Mapvie, L. G. § 348 E., and Obs. 1. 

kaAov iv Totcde, et Kal yuaprdvopev, effar TH ymeTepa Opyy. 
HUC. 1. 38 
Tt would have been well for them, even if we had been 
wronging them, to give way to our anger. 
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eBovAdpyy pev ovx épiferv evOdde. ARIST. Ran. 866. 
I could have wished I was not wrangling here. 
ixov jv pot py €AOctv (as apodosis to et pdév diefepe). 
ANTIPH. Herod. 13. 
It would have been all the same to me not to have come. 
For édedov, €BovrAcuynv, see Wishes. 
3. Observe similar constructions of dee and €xpyy (xpijr). 


xpyv (eet) ce TadTa roveiv. 
You ought to be doing, or, to have been doing (but you are 
not, or were not, doing the act). Compare éroéets dv. 
xXpyyv (ede) ve Tatra Toujoa, 
You ought to have done (but you did not do) the act. 
Compare émoincas av. 
Oportebat and oportuit facere. 
For xpyv, with Present Infinitive and Aorist Infinitive, see 
PLAT. Apol. xxii., ARIST. Ach. 562. cde, Dem. 112. 6. But 
xp oe worety (rorqoar), you ought to do this (of what can still 
be done), oportet te facere. 
OUK EL WE TALTA ToLEtY. 
You ought not to be doing (what you are doing). 
xpyv, «der, etc., however may take an ay. 
ei pev qruetdpela cagds, ovdev ay eden Gv pew Aéyerv. 
XEN. Anah. v. 1. 10. 
Tf we had all known for certain, there would be no need for 
me to say what I am going to say. 
So in Latin possem may be used and not poteram, oporteret 
and not oportebat. 


4, kwdvvebw, pedAw. 
} TOs exwdtveroe TaTa SiapOapivar, ei dvemos ereyévero, 
THUC. iii. 74. 
The city was in danger of being entirely destroyed if a wind 
had not arisen (we might say, but a wind arose), a 
periphrasis for dsepOapy av. 
In eo erat ut consumeretur urbs nisi, ete. 
vé\Xw in the Imperfect is a periphrasis for an Aorist 
with av. 
ov cvotparevety EueAXov. DEM. de Fals. Leg. 391. 11. 
They would not have joined forces (ovx dv cvvertpazevoay). 
Vires non collaturi erant. 
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§ I99. "Edy (jv) with the Subjunctive, and Ei 
with the Optative in General or Fre- 
quentative Suppositions.1 

See § 178. 


Many of the four forms already given may express general 
as well as particular suppositions, but to express a supposition 
which refers not toa particular act, but to customary acts, fre- 
quently repeated acts, general truths or maxims, there are two 
common forms which are given below. They are parallel with 
Indefinite Relative Sentences, and Frequentative Temporal 
Sentences (see Index). ’Eay and «i here mean “if ever” (eév 
mote, «i Tote). "Edv and «i, however, in themselves, with the 
Subjunctive or Optative, are not Frequentative, but the Tense 
of the Apodosis (the Principal Sentence) makes the whole 
compound clause so. It is the Apodosis which distinguishes 
these uses of éév with the Subjunctive, and ei with the Optative 








noticed. 
Present. 


Si quis eorum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicunt. 
Cassar, B. G. vi. 12. 
If yet any one does not abide by they exclude him from the 


their decree, sacrifices. 
Sin autem etiam libidinum intem- duplex malum est. 
perantia accessit, Cic. Off. i. 1238. 


But if ever in addition there be the mischief is doubled. 
want of control over the desires, 


(The Present Indicative is also used in Latin.) 


Past. 

Si a persequendo hostes deterrere disiectos a tergo circumvenie- 
nequiverant, bant. Saxxust, Jug. 50. 

If ever they could not deter the they kept inclosing them in the 
enemy from pursuit, rear. 

Si quod erat grande vas, laeti adferebant. Curc. Verr. 

If they came across any large they used to bring it to him in 
vessel, triumph. 


Observe the tenses of the Protasis: the Perfect Indicative in Present 
Time, the Pluperfect in Past. These are the commonest forms accord- 
ing to the Latin strictness in representing one action as prior to another. 


alt it ee a 
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I. Referring generally to present or future time. 
PROTASIS. APoDosis. 
’Edy (iv, Gv) with Subjunctive. Present Indicative or any 
present Iterative Tense 
{gnomic Aorist). 
Parallel with 
éav Tote 
sale and Subj. 
OOTLS AV 
érav, ete. 
II. Referring to past time. 
et with Optative. 
Parallel with 


el Tore Imperfect Indicative, or 
és, doris + with Opt any past Iterative Tense 


ote, etc. (Aor. or Imperf. with av). 


EXAMPLES OF I. 
qv eyyvts €XOn Oavaros ovdeis Bovrerae 
Ovioxev. Eur. Ale. 671. 
If (when) death draws nigh none wish to die. 
pey’ ett Képdos iv diddoKer Gas GéXns. MENAND. 
Tis great gain if thou carest to be taught. 
amas oyos, av dry Ta Tpdypata, pdtawv Te Patverat Kal 
kevov. Dem. Ol. ii. 21. 20. 
All talk, if deeds are wanting, seems idle and empty. 
qv & apa cpaddcuy, exdAipwoav tiv ypetav. THUC. i. 70. 
Lf ever by chance they fail, they always make good the loss. 
érAjpwocay, Gnomic Aorist. 
Cf. PLAT. Apol. ix.; av twa otwpa Ibid. xxi.; édv tus 
BovrAnra.. 
EXAMPLES OF IT. 
et O€ Tus Kal dvteizor evOds ereAvijxer. THUC. viii. 66. 
Tf (as often as, whenever) any one did speak teeta them, 
he was promptly put to death. 
GAN et Te py hEporper, pl hes ev depev, Eur. Ale. 755. 
But if ever we did not fetch him a thing, he would order 
(i.e. kept ordering) us to fetch it. 
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El TuveEs LOoLEV TH TOYS OeETEpoS eriKpaTodVTas dveHdprnoay 
ay, THUG. vii. 71. 

Tf any of them saw their own side winning in any part of the 
battle, they would pluck up courage. 


dveOdponoay av, iterative. For the iterative (or indefinite) 
use of ay with the Imperfect and Aorist Indicative, see § 142. 
This use must be carefully distinguished from that of dy in 
unfulfilled conditions. The iterative use of av may have 
arisen from its being used without definite application, eg. 
eXcke av, he came—in any given case, whereas in an unfulfilled 
condition the év may have been of special application, «A«ge 
av, he came—in that case, i.e. he would have come. 


Obs.—That here in connection with a past Apodosis, the 
Optative really refers to past time. It is only when thus 
used, and in the rare instances in oratio obliqua where the 
Optative represents a Past Indicative of the recta, that the 
Optative denotes past time. 


Supplementary Sections, § 200—§ 206. 
§ 200. Mixed Examples. 


For Examination and Reference. 


Not seldom the Protasis and Apodosis do not strictly 
correspond. No one rule can be laid down for explaining 
all the irregularities. Sometimes the mind really shifts its 
ground in the passage between Protasis and Apodosis, making 
the conclusion depend upon a condition which the expressed 
Protasis only suggests. But mostly the irregularity is one of 
expression only. This is chiefly the case with the Optative 
with dv in an Apodosis, connected with a Protasis in the 
Indicative or Subjunctive. The Optative with év may, as we 
have seen, express a modified Indicative drawing an inference, 
or an Imperative, or a Future. Sometimes again there are 
two Protases actually expressed (Ex. 9). Sometimes Preposi- 
tion and Case, or a Particle supplies the place of the Protasis 
(Ex, 11 and 12), 


1. «¢ pev yap rodro Aéyourtv, duoroyotnv av éeywye ov Kara 
TovTovs eivae pyrwp. PLAT. Apol. i. 
If this is what they mean, I must-admit that I am an orator 
of a far higher order than they. 
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The Protasis, ef Aéyovory, refers to the present; the Apo- 
dosis is partly a remote supposition, and partly an inference. 
2, rovrd yé prow Soke? kaddv efvat, ei Tis oids 7’ ely Tardevew 
avOpérovs. PLAT. Apol. iv. 
This does appear to me to be a grand thing—supposing one 
were able to teach men. 


Here, doxe?, a verb of thinking, almost makes the Apodosis 
like an Optative with av. 


3. Kai é€y@ tov Einvov éuaxdpwa, ct os adAnOds exou Thy 
téxvnv. PLAT. Apol. iv. 
Lucky Evenus, thought I, if really and truly he were to possess 
the art. 


et €xou is the Protasis to an Apodosis implied in éyaxdpuca., 


4, <i rods avaitiovs didKowpev . . . dervors GAuTypiovs eLoper, 
. EvoxXol Te TOD Hovov Tots eriTIpiows eorpev. 
ANTIPH, I’, A. 4, 
Tf we should indict the innocent, we shall find dread avengers, 
and we are liable to the penalties for murder. 


A series of pictures more and more vividly presented, 
passing from the Optative to the Future Indicative. 


5. m@s dv ein Sewworepa pyyavipata ci ipiv Kateipyaoras a 
BotrAerGe ; ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 16. 
How could there be more terrible practices, if you have 
(a present ordinary condition) achieved your object ? 


6, €( roivey peyddwv dyabGv airia ipas eipydoavto éxeivor, 
pépos €y® ovK av €AdXioTOV SiKaiws TatvTHs THs aitias 
€xouut. ANDOK. de fed. suo. 12. 

If then those men accomplished what secured your great 
advantages (an ordinary past Protasis), I might justly 
claim not the least share of the merit (a future Apodosis, 
also marking an inference). 


7. €t ody TLL LpOV yvepH ToOLatTH TapeLoTiKEL TpOTEpoV wept 
€uov, cxomcio be €€ aitav Tov yeyevnpEevur. 
ANDOK. de Myst. 54. 
Tf, therefore, any of you previously used to entertain such an 
opinion of me (an ordinary past condition in the Imper- 
fect), examine the case by the actual facts (i.e. now in the 
immediate future). 
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8. et iv Stow 75 égepov eXéc Oat, 7) Karas a aror€éc bar 7 ij air XpOs 
owl qvat, ExoL av TLS €l7rety KaKlav Elva TO yevopeva. 
ANDOK. de Myst. 57. 
If it had been possible to choose one of two alternatives, either 
an honourable death or a dishonourable escape, then you 
might stigmatize my conduct as cowardice (a past unful- 
filled condition, a future Apodosis with an inference). 
9. éy® oby Sevva ay etnv eipyarpévos, el, OTE pev pe of ApYovTEs 
éTaTTov . .. TOTE pev Ov exeivor ETaTTOV Euevovy . .. TOU OE 
Jeod tatrovtos ... Airoupe THY TaELv. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
I accordingly should be in a position of one who is guilty of 
fearful sin if, when your rulers were assigning me @ post, 
ete.,—if then, I say, I was remaining at the post which 
they assigned me, but if, when now God is assigning me @ 
post, I were to desert that post. 
Here there is one Apodosis, av einv cipyacpévos, and twe 
Protases, ei euevov, et Atrount, The two Protases make up the 
combined conditions which produce the Apodosis. 
Cf. also ch. xv. 
10. «i yap otror 6pOas Gréorycay, ipels av od xpewv apxorTe. 
THUC. ii. 40. 
If they were right in revolting, then your rule is unlawful 
(it would follow that 4 yrs Gre F uling). 
AL. Sid ye tpas adrods dda dv droAdAete, DEM. de Cor. 242, 
So far as you yourselves were concerned, you would have been 
ruined long ago. 
Sud ye tuas abrods=ei tpeis avrot povoe ire, if you had been 
left to yourselves, had it depended on you alone. 
12. otrw yap ovkére Tod Aowrod TdcyXoLmev GV KAKOS. 
Dem. Phil. 1. 44. 
For in that we should never again get into trouble. 
ovTw=€i TavTa YyévotTo. 


§ 201. Examples of the Conditional Participle in 
a Protasis. 


dAotpat pay pabav. ARIST. Nub. 792. 
I shall be ruined if I don’t learn. 
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det yap Evds 00 pi) TYXOV 
arédwAa., ARIST. Ach. 466. 
One thing I need which, if I fail to get, 
Pm a lost man. 
00 pa) TUXOV=eav poy THXW.. . aroAwdXa being a vivid future. 
70 drobaveiv av tis expiyor drAa adeis. PL. Apol. xxix. 
A man might escape death if he were to fling away his arms. 
aeis=el dein. 
petayvors yap (et petayvoin) ert dv 6pOGs Bovrctoaito. 
ANTIPH. de Caede Herod. 91. 
For if he should repent he yet might come to a right decision. 
ov yap av EBAHOy arpepilwv Kal pi) Suatpéxwv (ci ArpEeurce 
Kat py Svérpexe). ANTIPH. 2 Tetral. B. B. 5. 


He would not have been struck if he had been standing still, 
and not running across. 


§ 202. Examples of Conditional Relative Sentences. 


d. pn ot0a, ovSe olopar etdevar, PLAT. Apol. vi. 
What I do not know I do not fancy that I know. 
=el tive. pi) oida, 
tov d€ ddAwv Eevwv dots TomoTe OEANTE KaTaTTHOUL 
eyyuyntas, ovdeis Twmote €6€6n. ANTIPH. Herod. 17. 
Of all the other foreigners who ever at any time chose to furnish 
securities, none ever was thrown into prison. 
doris HOEAnoe=ci Tis HOEAHoe, an ordinary past Condition. 
@ yap Tis py TporeddKyoev, ovde PvrdEar Har éyxwpei. 
AntipuH. de Caed. Herod. 19. 
What one does not expect, it is not even possible to guard 
against. 
An instructive instance ; tpooeddxyoev is a Gnomic Aorist, and 
so this is a General Supposition in Present time. The Aorist, 
however, may here simply imply priority of time. 
ionv ye Sivapuv éxer Goris Te Gv TH XeLpl droKTEivy adikus 
kal doris TH WADY. ANTIPH. de Caed. Herod. 92. 
The effect is the same whether a man takes life with his hand, 
or with his vote. ; 
_ A General Supposition again in Present time. 
P 
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§ 203. Relative Conditional Sentences expressing 
General Suppositions. 


(See also the last two examples in the previous section. ) 


I. PRESENT TIME. 


- , 397 a “a a [ah 
TULL KELV TOUTOLS eGéXovewv GTAVTES, OVS AV Opwuct 7a. 


TKEVACTLEVOUS. Dem. Phil. i. 42. 1. 
All men are ready to be in alliance with those whom ever they 
see prepared. 


+7 a c s s 
S€av TLVAS=—OTAYV, OTOTAV TLYAS. 


Il. Past TIME. 
ot 6€, Katopéevov aAAov, extBaddvres Ov Péporev, dwjeray. 
THUC. ii. 52. 
Continually, while one body was burning, they kept throwing 
on (the funeral pile) any one they were bearing, and then 
going away. 


” 2 / Uf c , 4 
=€l TLVA=EL TOTE TLVA=— OTOTE TLVG. 


§ 204. Examples of Infinitive in Apodosis with av. 


ci Téeyed odor mporyévorto, éevduilov dmacayv ay éxew 
TleAorévvycov. Tuuc. v. 32. 
They thought that, if they could get in addition Tegea, they 
would possess the whole Peloponnese. 
av éxe.v=€xovev ay. 
But in the recta they would say: éav ypyiv rpooyévntat... 
efopev. 
ovdels avretre Sua TO pr) avaryxéer Oar av tiv exkAQTIav. 
XEN. An. i. 4. 20. 
No one contradicted, because the assembly would not have 
permitted tt. 
et avTetme—ovK av HVETXETO 7 EKKAQCIa, 
GAN €i réravtat, KapT’ av editvyxetv Sox@ ~=©9SOPH. Ai 263. 
Nay, if he hath ceased, methinks all may be well. 
evtvxoty av an Optative of inference. 


- i=», 


a 
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§ 205. Examples of Participle in Apodosis with av. 


airtel Eévous Kai picOdv ws ovTws wepryevopevos av TOV 
avTurTaciwTov. XEN. An. i 10. 
He asked for mercenaries and pay, representing that thus he 
would get the better of his opponents. 
ovTw wepryévorzo av, but as it is in Historical (Virtual) obliqua 
the original recta would he éav défwpar Eevovs—otrw wepe 
yeviropat. 
6pGv To wapatelxiopa, <i ewixparncete Tis, Padiws av Ander. 
THUC. vii. 42. 
Seeing that the cross-wall, if any one carried the heights, 
would easily be captured. 


=pgsdiws dv AnPpFein. Note the Participle after opav, a verb 
of Perception. 
6 wavtTa ToAWOv, Karo TavTos av dépwv 
Aoyou Sixaiov pyydvnpa workidov. Sopu. O. C. 761. 
Bold wretch, who out of every cause wouldst bring 
Shifty device of righteous argument. 
épwv = 6s Pépors av (ci Karpov AdBors). 


§ 206. Supplementary Note on éay with the Sub- 
junctive, and <i with the Optative. 


*Edv with the Subjunctive is the ordinary form for stating 
a supposition in future time. By the term ordinary it is not 
meant that this form occurs oftener than «i with the Optative, 
but that if, for instance, we had to say, “‘ If it is fine to-morrow, 
we will go for a walk,” we should naturally translate this by 


. édv with the Subjunctive. That is to say, éay tatru yévnras 


means if this shall happen. Modern English renders it difficult 
for us to grasp this very simple explanation, because we 
equally render «i ratra yiyveror and éay tatra yévnrat by if 
this happens. Ei tatra yiyverar should correctly be translated 
if this is (now) happening, and éav tatra yévnta:, if this shall 

en. So in the instance first given we ought strictly to 
say “ If it shall be fine to-morrow.” In older English it would 
have been “if it be fine to-morrow,” which is an exact 
parallel to édéy with the Subjunctive. The difficulty is 
aggravated by not bearing in mind that the Apodosis is the 
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Principal Sentence, and, as such, sets the time of the whole 
Compound Conditional Sentence. ’Edv with the Subjunctive 
(in ordinary particular conditions) is regularly accompanied 
by an Apodosis in the Future Indicative, ¢.g. tatra rowumow 
éav te den, I will do this if it is necessary; éav te déy thus 
refers to the future. 

Ki with the Optative also refers to the future. Ei tatra 
yevorro means if this should happen, as opposed to édy ravra 
yevnrat, if this shall happen. All scholars now seem agreed 
that the difference between éav with Subjunctive and «i 
with Optative is the same as that between if J shall and 
if I should in English. 

In opposition to long-received explanations Professor 
Goodwin has shown in a series of papers (see especially 
Journal of Philology, Vol. v. No. 10, and Vol. viii. No. 15) 
that éév with Subjunctive and ei with Optative are inter- 
changeable expressions, alternating sometimes in the same 
paragraph, and when referring to the same condition. There 
can thus be no fundamental distinction between them, nor, we 
must add, between them and «i with the Future Indicative. 
All these are variant expressions for a future condition. 

The most generally received theory hitherto of eav with 
Subjunctive has been that of Buttmann, according to which it 
denotes “ an uncertain but possible case with the prospect of 
speedy decision.” Professor Goodwin pertinently asks how 
we should turn into Greek the proverb, “ If the sky falls, we 
shall catch larks.” Of course by eév with the Subjunctive. 
But what is the “‘ prospect of speedy decision” here? Further 
he asks whether Demosthenes (Phil. i. p. 48, § 11) implies 
any nearer prospect of decision about Philip’s death when he 
first refers to it in the words av otrés tu wé6y, than in the 
very next sentence, when he says «iz dor. Again, eav with 
Subjunctive has been stated (by Dr. Donaldson and others) to 
denote “uncertainty with some small amount of probability.” 
This theory, however, is destroyed by such conditions as the 
following, all with édv and Subjunctive. In Puart. Crito, 50, 
of the laws speaking to Sokrates. In Euthyd. 299, of a man 
swallowing a cartload of hellebore. In Rep. 612, of the soul 
wearing the ring of Gyges. In Eur. Phoen. 1216, and Ores. 
1593, of a human being flying on wings to the aether. 

How then do these three Future Conditions differ? *Edy with 
the Subjunctive gives a vivid and distinct representation of 
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a supposition in the future. E¢ with the Future Indicative is 
more vivid still ; a condition is brought home as of imminent 
and immediate interest. Ei with the Optative, on the other 
hand, conjures up a future supposition less graphic, vivid, and 
life-like, a supposition less distinctly conceived, more faintly 
sketched, a supposition of less immediate concern, one which 
moves the mind with a more languid interest. We may com- 
pare the three forms to three sketches or pictures differing in 
greater or less distinctness of outline. Or we may say that «: 
with the Future Indicative moves the mind with the immedi- 
ate interest of the next hour or minute, edy and the Subjunc- 
tive with the natural and lively interest of the morrow, « and 
the Optative with the fainter and remoter interest of next 
week. But the whole effect in each case is rhetorical, the 
expression itself does not imply that the fact denoted in the 
condition is to be decided, or that it is likely or unlikely ; it is 
all a question of realising a conception more or less vividly, 
or, as Mr. Monro in his Homeric Grammar puts it, the 
difference depends on the tone assumed by the speaker. 
When, therefore, is é€¢v with the Subjunctive chosen rather 
than <i with the Optative? Professor Goodwin shows that 
there may be several reasons for choosing the more Vivid ex- 
pression. The following instances are most instructive. 


1. The speaker may have an actual case present to his mind. 
In Rep. vi. 494, Sokrates is thinking of Alkibiades; in Rep. 
vii. 517, of himself. In both cases édv with the Subjunctive 
is the form employed. 


2. The speaker may be dreading the fulfilment of his supposition. 
Dem. Aphob. i. 67 (p. 834), an adverse vote is referred to in 
these terms, éav dropiyy pc odTos, 6 pi) yéevorTo. 

3. The speaker may be treating an improbable and ridi- 
culous supposition with scorn. PLAT. Rep. x. 610 A, of 
bodily depravity causing mental depravity (€av jx) éprouj— 
TOUTO ye ovdels Tore dei€er): PLAT. Gorg. 470 Cc, of Polus con- 
victing Sokrates of talking nonsense (édv pe €AéyEqs). 

There may be other reasons besides the above. Sometimes 
édv with the Subjunctive seems to single out a supposition for 
special emphasis: sometimes an unfamiliar conception has been 
introduced by «i with the Optative, which, when we have 
become familiarised with it, is expressed by édv with the Sub- 
junctive. Or again, and this is a point worth further atten- 
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tion perhaps, different writers, from temperament or style, 
have a habit of using one expression rather than another. 
Thus AESCHYLUS very rarely uses €dv with the Subjunctive™ 
in an ordinary future supposition. He oftener uses ei with 
the Future Indicative ; thrice he uses «/ with the Subjunctive. 
But his partiality for the Optative is remarkable. THucy- 
DIDES again often uses et with the Future Indicative. 

In all the above cases (1) the time is future, (2) the picture 
is designedly conceived and drawn in a lively graphic manner. 
(3) In many cases such as the above édv with the Subjunctive 
alternates with «i and the Optative. Thus in the example 
from Dem. Aphob. the same condition is alluded to later on 
(ii. § 18, p. 841) by the words «i UYndicaioGe, then three lines 
further on by éav 6fAwpev, and yet again (§ 21, p. 842) by e 
yvooerGe. Similarly in PLAT. Rep. 517 A, where Sokzates is 
referring to himself, the Optative is used. 

The inferences from the above premises are inevitable. 

(1) éév with the Subjunctive, and « with the Optative, 
both refer to future time. 

(2) They are interchangeable, differmg only in greater 
or less clearness of conception and vividness of 
expression. 

(3) As expressions they can in themselves inne no 
opinion of the writer that the fact denoted by the 
condition is more or less likely to occur, the one 
and only thing stated being the dependence of the 
consequence upon the condition. 

The interchangeability of the Subjunctive and Optative is 
one of the regular and most characteristic features of Greek 
Syntax. We find it constantly in Indirect Statements and 
Questions, and throughout the Oratio Obliqua, in Temporal, 
Final Sentences, in Sentences with ézws. In all these 
cases we do not hesitate to accept the explanation that one 
expression is more or less direct and vivid than the other, and 
that the two varieties are interchangeable. Conditional 
Sentences do not stand apart by themselves: they follow 
the principles which rule Greek Syntax. 

Two points may be added : 

1. If it is asked whether the writer may not hold an 
opinion that the fact denoted is more or less probable, we 
may reply that of course he may, and that holding such an 
opinion he may choose one form of expression rather than 
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another. But this covers only some instances and not all. 
Probability cannot be made the basis of a division, since the 
fact denoted varies from what is in itself natural and probable 
to what is physically impossible. 

(2) The notion of future time is sometimes very indistinctly 
marked by «i with the Optative, the faintness of the con- 
ception being the chief effect intended in such cases. Still ec 
TavTa ovrws «in cannot (as sometimes in Homer) be past, af 
this had been so ; it cannot be translated, if it were now so; it 
can only be rendered, if this were to be so, were so, should be so. 
The Apodosis also must always be examined in connexion 
with the Protasis. 


CHAPTER III. 


§ 207. TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


Temporal Sentences are constantly expressed in Greek 
by Participles in agreement with the Subject, by the 
Genitive Absolute, and by the Accusative Absolute. 


When the time of the Temporal Sentence is definite the 
Indicative is used; when indefinite the Subjunctive and 
Optative* This is the one clew to the use of the moods 
in Temporal Sentences. 

See § 172, Definite and Indefinite Sentences. 


Time is indefinite in three ways: 





1. Indefinite Futurity, i.e. when the action will 
occur in the indefinite future. 


2. Indefinite Frequency, i.e. when the action may 
recur an indefinite number of times. 


3. Indefinite Duration, ue. when the action may 
continue for an indefinite period. 


All Temporal Sentences in the Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive will fall under one of the above three heads, the first, 


1 This principle of Indefinite Time may be most usefully applied to 
the Latin Subjunctive as opposed to the Indicative, e.g.— 

Donec labantes consilio patres jirmaret (Hor.). Indefinite Futurity. 

Opperire quoad scire possis quod tibi agendum sit. Indefinite 

Futurity. 

Dum Priami Paridisque busto insultet armentum. Indefinite Duration, 

It is usual to explain many such sentences in Latin (and in Greek) 
by saying that they express a purpose. So they do, but this is not con- 
tained in the Temporal Particle and its Sentence, but in the nature of 
the principal verb combined with the indefiniteness of time in view. So 
probably with Temporal Sentences which are described as Conditional 
(dum). 

Indefinite Frequency is so differently treated by Latin writers that 
it is not touched on here. 
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Indefinite Futurity, being the commonest, and the third, 
Indefinite Duration, being the rarest. More than one 
kind of Indefiniteness may be denoted by the same 
expression. 

The Subjunctive is used in Primary, the Optative in 
Historic sequence, though, as in other Sentences, the Sub- 
junctive occurs in Historic sequence, and sometimes is 
co-ordinate with the Optative. 


A Temporal Particle with the Subjunctive takes av 
(arpiv ay, €ws av, errevday, Otay, etc. etc.). 

Thus éws av yevntat. 

A Temporal Particle with the Optative drops the @ 
(arpiv, Eas, erreton, OTE, etc. etc.). 

&ws yevorTo. 


For the omission of av in Subjunctive clauses see § 221. 


For the retention of av with the Optative see § 222. 


§ 208. “ WHEN” IN DEFINITE TIME (PAST). 


I. ézet, evrevdy (qvixa less common), when, after, with 
Indicative Aorist (an action prior to principal sentence), 
Indicative Imperfect (contemporary with principal 
sentence). 


Latin: ewm with Pluperfect and Imperfect Subjunc- 
tive, postguam with Indicative. 


5 m4 X\ 5 i > / e / / 
emrelon Se OALYAPXia EYEVETO, OL TPLAKOVTA peEeTETTEL- 


aavTo pe. PLaT. 
When an oligarchy had been established, the Thirty 
sent for me. 


Cum vero paucorum dominatio constituta esset, 
Triginta illi me arcessiverunt. 
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erret HoOever Aapetos, éBovreTo of TH Taide dudotEepo 
TapeEtvar. XEN. An. 

When Darius was ill, he wished both his sons to 
appear before him. 

Darius, cum moreretur, filios ambo ad se venire 
volebat. 


For jvixa see PLAT. Apol, xxxi., SOPH. El. 32, 423, Ai, 272. 


Note. ore, ‘‘ when,” cannot introduce a clause in Attic Greek 
like ézei, ered). Being a relative it must be connected with 
some sort of antecedent, though, like all relative sentences, 
the clause in which it stands may come first. dre is its strict 
antecedent. ; 


iV Tote xpovos, Ste Geot pev Foav, Ovnra de yévn ovK Hoav. 
Puat. Prot. 

There was a time once when the gods were in existence, but 
when the races of mortal creatures were not. . 


” “2 3 - »” m” 
OTE pe OL GPXOVTES ETATTOV, TOTE OD EKELVOL ETATTOV EMEVOV. 
Puat. Apol. 


When the rulers were assigning me a post, then I remained at 
the post which they assigned me. 


§ 209. “AS SOON AS, “ DIRECTLY,’ IN DE- 
FINITE TIME. 


’Exret, éesdy take tayoTra when they mean directly, 
immediately, as soon as, no sooner—than. 


ws (Latin ut) has the same meaning even without 
taxiota, but more markedly with tay:ora. 
[Latin : wbi, ubt primum ; ut, ut primum ; simul, simul 
ac (atque) ; postquam ; with the perfect indicative.] 
OS TayloTa Ews UTEpawwev, EOUovTo. XEN. 


As soon as day began to dawn, they set about taking 
the auspices. 
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, Gp 67 > , x ’ 
ol tpiaxovta 1peOncay ever TaXLoTAa Ta TELyNn 


caOnpéen. XEN. 
The Thirty were appointed directly the walls were 
rased. 


In poetry 6rws has this sense. Cf. AESCH. Pers. 200, SOPH. 
El. 736, 749, dzws opa (present indicative) ut vidit. For os 
(often with «dfvs, etGews) see AESCH. Pers. 363, Arist. Lan. 
504. 


§ 210. “ WHENEVER,” “AS OFTEN AS,’ IN IN- 
DEFINITE TIME. 


The same particles, évet, évevd7, jvixa, Ste, and also 
ovrote, denoting Indefinite Futurity, or Indefinite Fre- 
quency, take the Subjunctive and Optative. 


[Latin : usually a Temporal Conjunction with Future 
Perfect Indicative. But for Frequentative Sentences see 
the caution given § 207, footnote.] 


A. With Subjunctive in Primary sequence, ézedar, 
Stay, orotav (nvix’ av, exny and éray rarer). 
NV.B.—os av is said never to be Temporal, but see Sopu. 
Phil. 1330, Ai. 1117, with Jebb’s note on the latter passage. 
everday Se SvaTpafwpat, & Séomat, Aéw. XEN. An. 
When I have (shall have) accomplished my object I 
will return. (Indefinite Futurity.) 
Cum vero confecero quod in animo est, redibo. 
ovkodr, Stay &7 pn cbeve, meTavooua. SOPH. Ant. 91. 
So, when my power shall fail, I will give o'er. 
(Indefinite Futurity.) 
auTn 7 dov7, Orav yevntat,aet amTroTperret Ee. PLAT. 
This inward voice, whenever it comes, ever checks me. 
(Indefinite Frequency.) 
pawwoueba Tavtes, oretay opyttopeba. PHILEMON. 
We are madmen all, whenever we are angry. 
(Indefinite Frequency.) 
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— 


Note. For érav (Indefinite Futurity) Sop. £7. 386, 1038, 
(Indefinite Frequency) PLAT. Apol. xvi., xxiii., SopH. Hl. 267, 
293, AgscH. Pers. 602. 6érdérav (Indefinite Futurity) SoPH. 
Phil. 146. All these particles may often be rendered, as soon 
as, when once, but the time is still indefinite in the Future. 


érérav (Indefinite Frequency) XEN. Cyr. iii. 3. 26, al. dmov 
av) : éresddv (Frequency) PLAT. Apol. xxxil. 
For cite av, poetical, Sopu. H/. 627. 


With the Subjunctive expressing Indefinite Frequency com- 
pare édv (jv) with Subjunctive in General Suppositions. 


B. With Optative in Historic Sequence, erred, éwevdy, 
omorte (dre very rarely). 


cy 5 / / / A € / 
Ol OVOL, ETTEL TLS SLWKOL, TPOOPALOVTES AV ELaTHKETADY. 
XEN. 
The asses, whenever any one chased them, would gallop 
ahead and then halt. (Indefinite Frequency.) 
f P29 * 28 / /- 
OTOT €V TPATTOL TOALS 
wy ce > 4 rn 
eyaipe, AvTpas S Edepev, eb TL OvTTUXOL. 
Eur. Supp. 897. 
Whene'er the state fared well, 
He would rejoice, and mourn tf aught it suffered. 
érore is =ei wore, as much conditional as temporal. See 


Puat. Apol. xxxii., 6rére evrdxoyu Uadapyjda, In THuC. 1 
99 a good instance. 


Note. éei, érewdyj, ordre with the Optative appear always 
to denote Frequency rather than Futurity, except when they 
represent an érijv, erevddy, drdrav, orév turned from Primary 
to Historic sequence. 


Compare ei with Optative in General Suppositions. 


§ 211. “SINCE” IN DEFINITE TIME. 


e€ ov (ex quo with Indicative), since, ever since, in 
Definite Time with Indicative. 
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e€ ob Ta Eevixa otTpateverat, Tous Pidous viKa. 
DEM. 
Ever since mercenaries have been serving, he has been 
conquering his friends. 
eé otre AESCH. Pers. 761, for ws (like ut in Latin) THUC. iv. 
90 (Poppo), <& dv, ad’ of are also used. 
For wi in Latin cf. Ov. Trist. v. 10. 1, ut swmus in Ponto, ete. 
This may be expressed participially in the Dative, see § 118, 
note. 


§ 212. “WHILST” IN DEFINITE TIME. 
"Eos, éote, ev @, ev 6c, ocov xpovor, nvica (rarely 
pexpe), whilst, denoting Definite Duration with Indicative. 
[Latin : dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad with Indicative. ]} 
ae ¥ / a b ‘ / 
x EWS ETL VEOS Ell, THY WuynY yumvato. 
While I am still young, I train my mind. 
padios ta emitydcra eEowev, Goov yxpovov ev TH 
Tonepmia ecoucba. 
We shall easily find supplies so long as (during all 
the time that) we are in the enemies’ country. 


a <% a on bey ete 2 a , 
aVNp EKELVOS, NVLK NY EV TH VOTE, 


autos pev SeTOo. Sopu. Az. 271. 
Yon chief, so long as he was set v the plague, 
Himself was happy. 


Donec morbo versabatur. 
éote With past tense, XEN. Ax. iii. 1. 19. 


ws eLeoriv (dum licet), PLAT. Apol. xxxi. éws éArisijv (past 
tense) dum spes erat, THUC. vill. 40. pexpr, TRUC. ii. 10. 2. 


§ 213. “ WHILST” IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


The same particles denoting Indefinite Duration take 
A. Subjunctive in Primary sequence with dp. 
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Eworrep av eurrvéw, ov wn Tavowpwar piocopav. 
PLAT. 
Just so long as I breathe, I never will gwe up 
philosophy. 
Dum spirabo haud desinam philosophari. 
Cf. ArscH. Ag. 1435. 


B. Optative in Historic Sequence, without av. 
pir opev pnderor av petg—py yevérOar, ews toov ein adr 
EauTo. Puat. Theaet. 155 A. 
We shall admit that it never would become either greater or 
less, so long as it should remain equal to itself. 


[Latin: dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad, with Future In- 
dicative, or, when purpose is connoted, Subjunctive. } 


§ 214. “UNTIL” IN DEFINITE TIME. 
éws, EoTe, wexXpl, axpl (expe ov, axpe ov), wntil, denot- 
ing Definite Time with Indicative. 
edt poetical, weypus, aypis before a vowel in later writers. 
[Latin : donec, quoad, with past Indicative.] 


nr > v / / > / 
TAaUTA ETTOLOUY, EXPL TKOTOS eyeveTo. XEN. 
This they were doing until darkness came on. 


quoad ov donec nox oppressit. 


Cf. Tuuc. i. 109, iv. 4, wéyps ov and peypr. 
Tatover Tov Ywrnplonv, cate yvaykacav Tropevea Oar. 
XEN. 
They beat Soterides till they compelled him to move on. 
quoad progredi coegerunt. 
Cf. SopH. Ant. 415. 


€xwpovv dia TOV ZiKeAGv, Ews ddixovTo és Karavyy. 
THUC. vi. 62. 3. 
They marched through the country of the Sicels, till they came 
to Catane. 
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Taiover, KpeokoTova. Suetivev péAn, 

éws amavrwv efaréepGerpav Biov. AESCcH. Pers. 466. 
They hack, hew mincemeal the poor wretches’ limbs, 

Till they had crushed outright the lives of all. 


emirxOv av, €ws of rreiotor TOV ciwOdrwV yvopny arepi- 
VaVvTo, K.7.r., yoVXlav av iyov. Dem. Phil. i..1. 
I should have waited until most of the regular speakers had 
expressed ther views, and have been keeping quiet. 

In this example the Indicative denotes Indefinite 
Futurity thrown back into the past, and consequently 
now Indefinite only to the original thought of the chief 
subject. This is parallel with a Final Sentence in the 
Indicative (see Index). 


§ 215. “UNTIL” IN INDEFINITE TIME. 


The same Particles, denoting Indefinite Futurity, take 
A. Subjunctive in Primary Sequence. 
péexpe © av eyo Heo, ai orrovdal pévovtwy. XEN. 
Until I return, let the armistice continue. 
éemiaxes €oT GY Kal Ta Nowa TpospaOns. AESCH. 
Pause till thou further learn what yet remains. 
dvayKyn Tatra del Tapexev, Ews Gv XoOpayv Ad By. 
XEN. Cyr. iv. 5. 37. 


Tt is necessary to furnish continually the same things until he 
(shall) take the country. 


ctr’ av AESCH. Pers. 366. 
B. Optative in Historic Sequence. 
TrEplepevopev EXaTTOTE, Ews avoryOein To Sec pwTpLov. 
Puat. 
We used to wait about on each occasion, until the 
prison was (should be) opened. 
‘ wepteuevopev is Frequentative, but €ws avoryGein expresses 


Indefinite Futurity, and expresses indirectly the thought of 
the chief subject. 
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orrovdas érroioavto éws atrayyenOein Ta Nex Berta. 
XEN. 
They made an armistice (to last) till the terms were 
(should be) announced. 
Here again the thought of the chief subject is clearly seen. 
Their original words would be ozvovédds zovodpeOa ews av 


dzayyeX0y. The moods in the two last examples are thus 
due to Oratio Obliqua. 


Note. It may be generally laid down that <ws, etc., with the 
Subjunctive and Optative after Affirmative Sentences corre- 
spond to zpév with the same moods after Negative Sentences. 
éws, etc., do occur, but very exceptionally, after Negative 
Sentences. 


OK GVAPLEVOLEV, EWS AV 7) NMETEPA KHPA KAKOTAL, 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 3. 18. 
We do not remain until our country is being ravaged. 


When zpév is used with any finite mood the action of its 
verb will not begin until the action of zpiv with the principal 
verb has occurred. The difference here consists in the mean- 
ing of the verb avapéve, to continue. 


§ 216. THE CONJUNCTION Ilpiv. 


IIpiv with the Indicative, Subjunctive and Optative is 
used after Negative Sentences where éws, éore, MeXpls etc., 
are used after Affirmative Sentences. 

TIpiv 7 is used like rpiv. mportepov, mpocbev, tapos, 
another zpiv (used as an adverb), frequently are used in 
the Principal Sentence as forerunners of zpiv. 

IIpiv differs from other Temporal Particles only in 
being joined to an Infinitive as well as to other moods. 
The following table will show the ordinary Attic usage. 
Exceptions are given subsequently. 


A. After Affirmative Prin- ) zpiv with the Infinitive. 
cipal Sentences. 
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1. When the Time is De- 
finite, mptv with the 


Indicative. 
B, After Negative Principal} 2, When the Time is Inde- 
Sentences. finite (Indefinite Fu- 


turity), wpiv with the 
Subjunctive and Op- 
tative. 


The order in time of the Principal and Subordinate 
Sentences in zpcy clauses should be noticed. (1) When 
mpwv is used with the Infinitive, the action of the Prin- 
cipal Sentence takes place before that of the Subordinate 
Sentence (the zpiv clause). (2) When zpwy is used with 
a Finite Mood (Indicative, Subjunctive, Optative) the 
action of the Principal Sentence had to wait (in the past), 
or has to wait (in the future) for the decisive occurrence 
of the mpi clause. 


§ 217. Upiy WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


A. The Principal action takes place before the Sub- 
ordinate action with wpiv. IIpiv with Infinitive always 
means before. The Infinitive in itself denotes the mere 
verbal notion rather than a distinct fact, like the English 
gerundive in -ing (before coming, going, speaking). But 
the fact is often implied. Cf. dare with Infinitive. 

mpl pev Tewhy éecbies, mpiv de Suny rivers. 
You eat before being hungry, you drink before being 
«thirsty. 
emeuwe Tpiv ev Teyéa avtos civat. XEN. 
He sent before he was himself in Tegea. 
Observe the Nominative attraction. 
Q 
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mTplv yever Oar ypas qv ypov 7) wvx7. PuAt. Phaed. 77. 

Before we were created our soul was in existence. 

jpeis Mecoivav ethopev rpiv Llépoas Aaeiv tiv Baordetav. 
Isoc. Archid. 26. 

We conquered Messene before the Persians took the kingdom. 


év T@ Tpiv yevér Oar yuas xpovp. PLAT. Phaed. 88. 
In the days before we were born. 
“y 
§ 218. Ulpiv WITH THE INDICATIVE IN 
DEFINITE TIME (PAST). 


B 1. [Ip with Aorist Indicative. (The Historie 
present occurs in TaUC. i 132, piv yiyverat.) 
IIpiv may equally be rendered before, until. 


ot Aaxcdaipoviot ov TpoTepov éenavcavto Tpw Mea- 

onvious e€éBadov ex THs ywpas. IsaEus 12. 

The Lacedaemonians did not leave off until (before) 

they had expelled the Messenians (and then they 
did leave off). 

ov mpoo Bev eLeveykeiy erohpyoav Tpos 7as ToAE HOV mpiv 

Tovs OTpaTHYyovs Huov cvveAaov. XEN. An. ili. 2. 29. 


They did not dare to make war on us until (before) they seized 
our generals, 


See ArscH. P. V. 481. 


In Isocr. Panegyr. 19, zpiv édiéagav where zpiv diddfeav 
would be expected. 


§ 219. Ilpiv WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND 
OPTATIVE IN INDEFINITE TIME. 
B 2. [pw ay with Subjunctive in Primary Sequence, 
after Negative Sentences, denotes Indefinite Futurity. 
ov vpn me aTrenOeiv piv av b@ Sixnv. 
XEN. An. v. 7. 5. 
I must not depart before I suffer punishment. 
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Cf. also Azscu. P. V. 165, Eur. Heracl. 179. 


ovK aTrokpwovpar 7 poTEpov mpl av Tv0w@pat. PLAT. 
I will not answer before (until) I hear. 


mpiv alone with Optative may be described as zpiv 
av with Subjunctive converted into Historic Sequence by 
Oratio Obliqua, actual or virtual. 
amnyopeve pndeva Badrew, tpiv Kipos éumrdnobetn 
Onpav. XEN. Cyr. i. 4. 14. 
He forbade every one to shoot until Cyrus had had 
(should have had) his fill of the chase. 
The recta would be pydcis BadrXétw zpiv av eurdqoOy. 
eretxeipouv exacrov weiGety pur) TpOTEpoVv TOV EavTOD pydevds 
emipercio Gar, mpiv eavtov éripeAnbecy. 
PLAT. Apol. xxvi. 
L used to try to persuade each one not to care for any of the 
things belonging to himself before caring for himself. 
TIpiv is also used after another Optative (see Ovatio 
Obliqua, Assimilation of Optatives). 
OAOL0 pT H ply wabouw’ Eb Kal TAAL 
yvounv peToicets. Sopu. Phil. 961. 
Perish not ere I learn if yet again 
Thow wilt repent thy purpose. 


§ 220. Ilpiv with the Infinitive after Negative 
Sentences, and with the other Moods after 
Affirmative Sentences. 


As stated above, the general Attic rule is that zpiv with 
Infinitive follows Affirmative Sentences. But the rule is not 
without exceptions. In Homer zpiv with Infinitive regularly 
follows either Affirmative or Negative sentences. In the 
Attic poets it very rarely follows a Negative. In Attic prose, 
however, several instances occur of zpiv with Infinitive after 
a Negative. 
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Instances in the Attic poets occur in AESCH. Ag. 1067, 
SopuH. 4i. 1418, Eur. H. F. 605, and Arist. Av. 964. 


In THUC. some cases occur (i. 68, L 39) in both of which 
the ov belongs rather to the Infinitive than to the principal 
verb ; in v. 10 the Negative belongs to the principal verb 
clearly. In all these three cases the abstract verbal notion 
rather than the fact is stated, eg. v. 10, zpiv tovs Bon Bors 
nev, before the arrival of his allies. But in vii. 50 apiv with 
the Infinitive is found after a Negative where we should 
certainly look for an Optative, occurring as it does in the 
reported words of Nikias. 


ove av duaBovretoacGar Ere ey, mpiv x.7.r., Tpls evvea 
TPEpPAS petvat, O7ws av TpdTepov KivnOein. 

He declared that he would not even consider the making of a 
move until he had waited thrice nine days. 


Recta, ov8 av diaBovAevoaipny wpiv petvar (for tpl petvarpe 
Or 7ptv av peiv). 


Cf. also ANTIPH. Herod. 25, ANDOK. Myst. 43. 


IIpiv, with a Finite Mood (Indicative, Subjunctive, Opta- 
tive), is found when the Principal Sentence is affirmative m 
form, but virtually negative. 

adppwv véos 7 Hv, Tpiv Ta Tpdypar eyyilev 
oKkorav éseloov, x.7t.A. Eur. J. A. 489. 
where a&fpwv=ovrk eudpor. 


Similarly in THuc. i. 118. 2, ovre exdAvov, GAN ovyalov 
mptv 57 4 Stvapis Tov ’A@nvatwv 7pero, where, besides the true 
negative ovre exddvov, yovxaCov means, they did not bestir them- 
selves. See also THUC. ili. 29, AavGdvovor zpiv: viii. 105, 
cipyov zpiv. But in THUC. vii. 71. 4, zpiv with the Indica- 
tive occurs after a principal sentence truly affirmative : 
raparAjou. erarxov, mpiv ye 6 of Lvpaxdovos etpefav Tovs 
’AOnvaiovs, they were in the same state of excitement, until at last 
the Syracusans routed the Athenians (eote 87 might have been 
expected). With the Subjunctive and Optative zpiv is very 
rarely found even after quasi-negative sentences :— 

tis Gv Oikny Kpivevev 7) yvotn Adyov, 

mplv dv rap apotv podov expdby cadads; Eur. Herac. 179. 
tis av, however, is almost a real negative. 
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aicxpov yyovpat mporepov wavcacOat mpiv av tyes, dtu av 
BovAncbe, Yndpioncbe. Lis, 22. 4. 
Here aicyxpov is a virtually negative word, as its use before 
pa) ob with an Infinitive shows. (See Negatives.) 
Ipiv Ns Tporepov 7], TpocGev 7, varepov 7, are used like piv 
with an Infinitive. 
tov Mydov avrot iopev tpdrepov cAOdvTa 7 TA Tap’ tyav 
TpoaTavTncat. THUC. i. 601 (and vi. 58). 
For tvorepov 7} oijoae see vi. 4. 


§ 221. “Av omitted with the Subjunctive, in Tem- 
poral and other Subordinate Sentences. 


In all sentences with the Subjunctive (Indefinite Relative, 
Conditional, Temporal), av is sometimes not used even in 
Attic prose and poetry. It seems quite a mistake to say 
that av is omitted. It is much more rational to treat this 
construction (like that of the Optative without av), as a 
survival of the older usage, so constantly found in Homer, 
when the mood might or might not at pleasure be modified 
by the adverb av. Instances of all the constructions are here 
given, but it must be remembered that they are all excep- 
tional constructions in Attic, except, perhaps, in the case of 
the Temporal Particles. 


Indefinite Relative :— 


yépovra. oy opGobv pratpov 6 Os véos 7Eoy. Sopu. 0. C. 595. 
emtx@piov ov wiv ov pev Bpaxets dpxador pi) zoXdXois 
xXpjras Adyous. THUG: iv. 47. 


Cf. Sopu. El. 771, 225, 1059; Ai. 496; Ant. 323. 
Conditional :—(<ct with Subjunctive common in Homer, 
Pindar, several in Herodotus). 
dvoTtédawa Tup’ eye, 
ei cov oTepn OO. Sopu. 0. C. 1441. 
Cf. 509, Antig. 710, 0. T. 198 (Chorus). 


Once in THUC. vi. 21, «i Evordow ai réAes, according to 
the best MSS. See Kriiger and Poppo. 
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Temporal :— 
mpiv py mpotepov amroKtivvivae Sely amply avayknv Twa 6 
Oeds exirépn. PuatT. Phaedo, vi. 
py orevate piv pabys. 
Sop. Phil. 917, Antig. 619 (Chorus). 
pexpt Tas orovdds eoreir Gar péxpt od EravehOwow. 


Tuc. iv. 16 (also iv. 41 andi. 137), Sopu. Ai. 571. 


€ws éws TO Xaipetv Kal TO Avreio Gar pabys. 


Sopu. £/. 555 (Phil. 764). 
éret eel © Gpapty, x.7.A. Sop. Ant. 1025. 


With these Temporal Particles av is commonly used in prose, 
but it is fairly often omitted. They seem in themselves 
sufficient to mark the indefiniteness of future time without 
the addition of av. 


§ 222. "Ay retained with the Optative. 


In a few places av is found with a Relative and Optative, 
and with a Temporal particle and the Optative, almost as if 
the writer in changing from the Subjunctive had forgotten to 
drop the av. eXoyrCounv «i tatta rpdGvpds cor cvAAaBoune, 
Ws olKElds TE ToL EvoipY, Kal E£EcorTd por Siaéyer Gai cor drdcov 
av xpovov Povdroiyny, XEN. Cyr. vu. 5. 49. Here either 
orécov av BovtAwpat or drdcov PovAciynv would have been 
expected. Cf. XEN. Ap. i. 2. 6, wap’ dv av AdBouev. So 
ovoels Satis Ov HyeiTo Siknv pe Ajwer Oar Tapa TOV éereTporoy, 
ereoav TaXLoTA av7p <ivat Soxyacbeiny, DEM. Onet. i. 865. 24. 
Cf. Sopu. Tr. 687, ws av dppdcarje. 


§ 223. The Subjunctive instead of the Optative, 
or co-ordinate with the Optative in Historic 
Sequence. 
eBotrevoav Sexpois adrods pvrAdocev pexpe od Te EvxpBSor. 
THUC. iv. 41. 
They decided to keep them in prison till some arrangement 
was come to. 

Observe that av is omitted with the Subjunctive, for péxpe ob 
Tt Eup Batev. Cf. i. 91, rpiv av Subjunctive after Historic time. 
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TapynyyerAav éreio?) Servircav ravtas avataverOar, Kat 
emer Pou avik’ dv tis mapayyéAAn. XEN. An. iii. 5. 18. 

They issued orders for all to rest as soon as they had dined, 
and then to follow whenever any one issued orders. 


This principle of the return to the Primary Sequence is so 
common in Greek that it requires no further explanation here. 


§ 224. The Participle as a Substitute for a 
Temporal Sentence. 

The Participle is a regular substitute for a sentence ex- 
pressed by ézei, éresdy, avixa with Imperfect and Aorist 
Indicative, but is used still more freely, for it is joined to 
Present and Future Time, whereas these Particles go with a 
past Principal Verb. 

1. The Present Participle denotes an action contem- 
porary with that of the Principal Verb. 

dpa and peratév with the Participle bring out more 
clearly the contemporary time. 

annvrnca Pidinte aiovTt. 

I met Philip as he was going away. 

ed bs > al 

au“a Tpolwy eTecKoTretTo. XEN. 

As he was going forward he was considering. 

70 Tod Ocod onpuetov ToANaYod On pc EmeaYE hEyovTA 
petatv. Puat. Apol. xxxi. 

The sign of the god very often has checked me in the 
midst of my talk—(while I have been speaking— 
while the words were on my lips). 

émérxe is here a gnomic aorist. 

2. The Aorist Participle denotes an action prior’ to 

that of the Principal Verb. 


The Perfect Participle would express a completed state 
before the action of the Principal Verb. 





1 Never forgetting that the Aorist Participle does not always denote 
an action prior to that of the principal Verb. See Participles. Where 
the Aorist Participle denotes a contemporary action it expresses Cir- 
cumstance, not Time. 
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TOTE, TOTE HON, ELTA, ETELTAa, THVLKaDTA, OUVTws Often 
accompany the Principal Verb. ev6vs with the Participle 
is like raysora with a Conjunction. 

Tupavvevoas éTn Tpla ‘Immias eywper és Yiyevov. 
_ TuHve. 
After ruling three years (when he had ruled), 
Hippias retired to Sigewm, or he ruled and then 
retired. 


exedevoe ovy SiaBavta tov “EXAjorovtov émerta 
arradnratrec bar. XEN. An. vii. 1. 

He induced him to accompany him over the Helles- 
pont, and then withdraw (after he had accompanied 
him, to withdraw). 


evOus yevouevor (primo ortu), immediately after birth. 
evdus amroBeBnkortes, directly they landed, no sooner 
had they landed . . . than, ete. 


CHAPTER IV. 


§ 225. CONCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


The chief Concessive Particle in Greek is xa/, with or 
without the enclitic ep. 


Concessive Sentences are most commonly expressed by 
the Participle, especially with xaizep (more rarely kad 
alone). The Negative is ov. “Omws (tamen) often 
accompanies the Principal Verb. 

tod KXéwvos, xairep paviwdns ovca, 7 vTocyeots 
aren. THUC. 
Cleon’s promise, insane though vt was, was fulfilled. 
Cf. Sopu. Ai. 122. 
meiGov yuvatti, kaivep ov otépywv Guws. AESCH. 
Listen to women though thow like them not. 


The Guws belongs to wedGov, though it often is drawn to 
the Participle. 


OUTOS oleTal TL etO€vat ovK etdas. PLAT. Apol. vi. 
This man thinks he knows something though-he knows 
nothing. 
Kay® o ikvovpat, kal yuv7 wep ovo’ Suws. Eur. Orest. 680. 
I too entreat thee, woman though I be. 
Here xai and zep are separated, and dpws is dislocated from 
its Verb. 
Note 1. ob8€, otd€ wep, pydé, wndé wep are also found with 
Concessive Particles in Negative Concessive Sentences. 
ovk av Tpodotny, ovde ep Tpdoowv KaKQ@S. Eur-Phoen. 1624. 
I'd not betray, not even though in woe. 
yrvatkt reiGov, pndé 7aAN 07 kiwv. Eur. Hipp. Fr. 443. 


Hearken to a woman, even if thow hearest not the truth. 
249 
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ov «i, ov8’ edv, pd ei, nd édv are used in Negative Con- 
cessive sentences (ne—quidem). 
py OopyByonrte, pid edv dd€w te dpiv peya A€yerv. 
PLAT. Apol. v. 
Do not interrupt, even if you shall think that I am speaking 
pi reswmptuously ly. 
ovo’ ei, Apol. xvii. 29. 
éy® pev odv odk Gv ToT’, odd Et por TA oe 
pérAXor tis oicwerv Sap’ ef’ ofor viv xALOGs, 
rovTo.s treikafouut, SOPH. Hi. 360. 
Neer then would I, not een if one were like 
To bring me those thy gifts, wherein thou now 
Art glorying, submit to these. 


Note 2. xat ratra, and that too, is also used with a participle, 
and also, but very seldom, kairo. For «al ratra, Pat. Rep. 
404 B, XEN. Cyr. ii. 2.16. For xairor, PLAT. Prot. 339 ¢. 

éy® ovdev TovTwv Tojow, Kat TadTa KLvdvvetwr, 
PLAT. Apol. xxiii. 
I will do none of these things, and that too though I am run- 
ning a risk. 

Note 3. The Relative occasionally is used in a concessive 
sense. 

For éo7is, SopH. Ai. 434, drov wdtnp: and ARIST. Ach. 57, 
dotis i0cAe: Os E£€Bnv, ANTIPH. Caed. Herod. 25. 


Note 4. «imep, édvrep, bear a sort of concessive force, or 
perhaps rather a particularising force, that is to say, cf. if 
really, Eur. Her. Fur, 1345, Lys. 12. 48; édvrep, PLAtT. Apol. 
xii. (a General Supposition). 


§ 226. Note on ei xa, cai ei, etc. 


Kai added to the Conditional particles <i, éav, jv gives the 
Conditional Sentence a concessive meaning. Kai is thus 
added to any form of Conditional Sentence, which will there- 
fore follow the rules of Conditional Sentences. A distinction 
is generally made between «i kai and kat «i. Ei xaé is said 
(by Hermann and Kiihner) to concede a fact, although, xat et 
a supposition, even if (a supposition). It is impossible to sup- 
port this theory. As xai with «i and édv occur wrth every 
form of conditional sentence (Indicative, Subjunctive, Opta- 
tive) with ordinary and general suppositions, xaé cannot give 
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the «i or éév the power of turning any and every form of 
supposition into statement of a fact. Hermann’s dictum at 
the most could hold good only of « «ai and «ad «i with the 
Indicative. And it is equally true here as with ordinary 
conditions (without xa’) that if a fact is stated it is only by | 
virtue of the context. Madvig more cautiously states that 
ei kai sometimes inclines more to the affirmation of the con- 
dition, and that it is often only distinguished from kai et by 
being less emphatic. This is the most we can say, the latter 
part of his remark being very true. Kadé in these phrases is 
expletive, i.e. it emphasises the word it precedes (as in zpiv 
Kat yeverOau jas, PLAT. Phaed. 77. 6, before we came into being 
at all). It is further clear that xaé «i with the Indicative 
often leans to the affirmation of the condition as strongly as 
ei kai. Kai ei, being more emphatic, may often mean that 
even in spite of, under extreme circumstances, the Apodosis holds 
good. 


et kai, with Indic., PLAT. Za. 182, Sopu. El. 547, O. T. 302. 
Kal el, a PLAT. Apol. xxix., AESCH. Pers. 297, AESCH. 
Cho. 290 (leans to the fact); Sopu. Ai. 
564 (do.); Sop. Ant. 234 (fut. indic.) ; 
Puat. Apol. xix. (Kat et pede). 
el kal, yy in unfulfilled conditions, Isocr. de permut. 
(33), from Madvig. 
Kat €l, Z, Puat. Polit. 276 (Apodosis éde) ; DEM. 21. 
139: 
édav kai, with Subj., Dem. 16. 24. 
< MENAND. Fr. 19 (a General Supposition) ; 
Puat. Symp. 185, Sopu. El. 25 (a General 
Supposition). 
kat el, with Optat., XEN. Hell. vi. 1. 8. 
ei kai is used concessively with an ellipse of its verb in 
PLAT. Apol. xviii. 
el Kal yeAoudTepor eEizeiv. 
Though the expression be ridiculous. 


ie Mid 
Kal Eay, 


et kat, in SoPH. Ant. 90, is not concessive at all; Kat 
emphasises the «i. 
ei kal Suvyce y'* (GAN aynxavev pas). 
Ay, if thou wilt be able. 


t 


CHAPTER V. 


§ 227. FINAL SENTENCES, ézws WITH THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE, AND VERBS OF 
FEARING WITH py, Ere. 


Introductory Note. 


Three more or less closely connected constructions are here 
brought into juxtaposition. They are— 


A. Final Sentences. 


B. Modal Sentences with drws and the Future 
Indicative. 


C. Verbs of Fearing with pj, x7) ov. 


These three constructions sometimes run into one another, 
at other times they widely diverge. Verbs of Fearing with 
py deprecate a result. Negative, Modal, and Final Sentences 
consider or adopt means to avert a result. The connecting 
links, therefore, are yj and é6zws. The resemblance is strongest 
in three such types as the following: A. radra row drws pH 
awobdve, I do this that I may not die. B. éripeAodpar rus pa 
droOavovpa, I take care that (strive how) I shall not die. 
C. hoPotpat py droGdave, I fear that I shall die The resem- 
blance is even stronger when the construction of B. is émipedov- 
par drws py aroOdve, and of C. doBotpar drws pa adroPavotpat 
or drofdvw. On the other hand the divergence is greatest 
between A. tatra 7016 dws pu) droOdvw (a true Final Sentence), 
and ©. doBotpar ds aropioes, I fear that you will be at a loss, 


1 The term Object Sentence is often applied to the second and third 
forms of these Sentences. If by an Object Sentence is meant one which 
stands as an Object to the Principal Sentence, then the term appears 
too comprehensive to be of practical value. It would include Indirect 
Statements, Indirect Questions, Indirect Commands, the Infinitive 
after such verbs as Bovoua (e.g. BotvAowar EAOetv), besides Sentences with 
érws, etc. More would be lost than gained by grouping together con- 
structions so different as olda duapraév, BovNowar eOetv, and oxdmet dws 
Tatra yevfjocera. Further, if we use the term Object Sentence, why 
not also Subject Sentence? Syntax must be content sometimes to 


sacrifice logical system to expediency. 
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where s aropyces is practically a Substantival Sentence of 
Indirect Statement, or doBodua: azoOavety (7d droGaveiv), which 
is the same as doBovpat Gavatov. 

It is not easy to give the right name to sentences of class 
B. They correspond with the Latin construction curo, enitor, 
efficio, with ut and the Subjunctive, which Dr. Kennedy assigns 
to the Indirect Petition. By an extension of the usage » of 
érws, verbs of commanding and of requesting (which introduce 
a true Indirect Petition) may take érws with a Future Indica- 
tive, just as impero and postulo, etc., take ut (or ne). 

“Oxus is a Relative Modal Adverb meaning as, how, és—érus, 
(Epic) or otrws—orus (Attic) thus—as or how, és or ovrws being 
the Antecedents to ézws. It is also used in Questions, xard- 
AeLov Grws qvtycas (Od. iii. 97), tell me how thou didst meet with. 
But one of the most characteristic usages of érws is in Modal 
Deliberative Questions with the Subjunctive or Optative, after 
such verbs as ¢pdfouar, peppnpifw, eg. ppdferGar damws Ke 
punornpas xteivns (Od. i. 295) take counsel how thou shalt slay 
the wooers. The connection between this and a Final Sentence 
is obvious, ¢.g. tepuppaldpela wavtes voorov, 6rws EAPnow (Od. 
i. 77), let us all take good counsel touching his return how (so that) 
he shall reach home. The Future Indicative is used much in 
the same way as the Subjunctive, ¢.g. dpdfev drws aAeEjoess 
kaxov Hap (Il. ix. 251), take counsel how thou wilt avert the evil 
day. 

§ 228. FINAL SENTENCES. 

Final Sentences denote an end, purpose, or intention to 
achieve or avert aresult. They are expressed in a variety 
of ways, chiefly by (1) Final Particles with the Subjunc- 
tive and Optative ; (2) by the Future Participle; (3) by 
Relative Sentences ; (4) in certain cases by the Infinitive. 


§229. FINAL PARTICLES WITH SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND OPTATIVE. 

The Final Particles are iva, ws, and 6 Oras (gpa i is Epic 
and Lyric only). In Negative Sentences iva p27}, ws pq, 
draws wa, and sometimes yy only. In Primary Sequence 
the Subjunctive is used, in Historic Sequence the Opta- 
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tive, but the strict Sequence is often disregarded, and the 
Subjunctive used instead of the Optative. 
Tov kakov Set Kordbew ww’ awetvov 7. PLAT. 
It is necessary to punish the ervminal in order that he 
may be reformed. 


ikerevoe TOUS SiKaoTUS META TOAD Saxpvov iva 
edenbern. PLAT. 
He entreated the jury with many tears in order that 
he might be pitied. 
Tapakanels LATPOUS OTS jL1) amrobavys. XEN. 
You call in physicians in order that you may not die. 
iva of Gdrdoe THYwoL Tov SiKalov, TA KweTEp aUToV 
avo KETE. DEM. 
In order that the rest might obtain their rights, you 
used to spend your own resources. 
For ws see Eur. 7'vo. 714. For un only XEN. Cyr. i. 
4.25 (Neyeras emrety Ste amvévat BovrorTo, pn 6 TaTNp 
tt ayOouro). Mz truly final is however rare. 


Note 1. The Subjunctive and Optative are sometimes found 
alternating in Historic Sequence. 


To drodXdivar dvOpézovs Evppayous ToAAods Sewvov Epatvero 
civat, pi tive SuaBodiv oxotev kal of orpari@rar Siovor 
dou. XEN. Hell. ui. 1. 2. 

To put to death a number of allies was considered a dangerous 
course, lest they should incur odiwm and the troops be 
disaffected. 

zapavicxov ppuktovs woAdovs, drus doady 74 onpeta Tois 
roAepiow 7, Kal pi) BonOoiev mpiv oPOv ot Gvopes dua- 
dvyoev. THUC. il. 22. 

They were hoisting many beacons, in order that the enemies’ 
signals might be wninteiligible to them, and that they might 
not bring aid before their own men escaped (should escape). 

Dr. Arnold in his well-known note on this passage explains 
that the Subjunctive expresses the immediate, and the Optative 
the remote, consequence (? purpose), the second (Optative) being 
a consequence upon the first (Subjunctive). Such an explana- 
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tion, however, clearly cannot apply, as Dr. Arnold thought, to 
all cases, ¢.g. to passages where the Optative precedes the Sub- 
junctive (see XEN. Hell. ii. 1. 2, above, and Tuc. vi. 96). 
This interchange of moods, of the graphic Subjunctive and the 
remoter Optative, is allowable in every variety of Greek sub- 
ordinate construction. 

For other instances cf. HpT. i. 185 ; viii. 76; ix. 51; THuc. 
vil. 17.4; vii. 70. 1. 


Note 2. av is sometimes joined to ws and dzws with the 
Subjunctive (6¢pa xe Epic). It adds little, if any, meaning 
Possibly av may refer to an implied condition, like our English 
so (in order that so). 

av is not found with the Subjunctive in Negative Final 
Sentences. 

“Iva av, when it occurs, is not final but indefinitely local 
(wheresoever). 

marpis yap €or waa” iv’ av mpdtry Tes €d. 

Arist. Plut. 1151. 

The fatherland is any land where’er a man is prospering. 
Examples of as av with Subjunctive. 

os av pabys, dvtdkovgov. XEN. An. ii. 5. 

Listen in return, that you may know. 

yope 8 evOarep Katéextaves 

Tatépa Tov apov, as av ev TavT@ Odvys. Sopu. El. 1496. 

On to the spot ev'n where thou slew’st my father, 

That so on that same spot thou may’st be slain. 

Ci. Azscu. P. V.10; Sopu. Phil. 825; Puat. Rep. 567 a, 
Symp. 189 A. 


Note 3. When é@yv is found with os or é7ws and the Optative 
in a Final Sentence, ws and 6rws are Modal, and the Optative 
with av is an Apodosis. 


@s pev ay eiroute Sukaiovs Adyous apervov Pirimrov zap- 
ecxevarGe, ws d€ KwAtoaiT’ av avdTov apyds €xere. 

Dem. Phil. ii. 66. 

As to the means by which you might express just sentiments 

you are better prepared than Philip, but as to means of 
checking him you are doing nothing. 

Bovrcvodpcba drws dv dpirra dywvifoipefa, XEN. Cyr. ii. 1. 4. 
Cf. Cyr. i. 2.5. Puat. Symp. 187, p. 
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In XEN. Heil. iv. 8. 16, dws av, tAnpwOevtos vavTiKod k.7.A., 
mposoéo.vro, we must either explain that drws av mposdéowrTo 
is the Apodosis (in order that they might want), and +A\npwhevtos 
the Protasis,=«i tAnpwlein (if the fleet were manned): or we 
must consider that Xenophon is using an Epic construction (as 
émws av or kev in Final Sentences with the Optative, eg. 
Od. ii. 53, xvii. 362). 

The Optative with py av occurs in SOPH. Trach. 631, 
THUC. ii. 93. 


Note 4. In a few places érws with a Future Indicative is 
strictly final rather than modal. And as the verb of striving, 
or taking precaution, does not precede in these passages, they 
are noticed here under Final Sentences. The Future Indica- 
tive may be regarded as a vivid form of the Subjunctive. 

ovde Ov &v aAXo Tpéehovtac 7) Grws paxovvTat, 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 1. 21. 
And they are maintained for no other single purpose except 
for Sighting (lit. how they y shall Sight). 


epy) Xpijvae SEO ert TOV TpoxXov TOUS drro-ypapevras, 
ors py TpOTEpov vve é€oTae Tpiv avbec bar TOUS avopas 
aravras. ANDOK. de Myst. 43. 

He said that those who had been informed against ought to be 
put upon the wheel (to the torture), in order to discover all 
the perpetrators before night-fall. 

Cf. SopH. El. 955; Arist. Ecc, 495. 


It is doubtful whether the Future Optative, as the Obliqua 
of the above, ever occurs. The MSS. appear to favour other 
constructions where it has hitherto been read. In PUuat. 
Rep. 393 E, pi) ovk érapkéoou occurs as a virtual, rather than 
literal, obliqua of p7) 0d xpaiopy: cf. Il. i. 25. See GOODWIN, 
Moods and Tenses, p. 40. 


Note 5. In a few places the Optative is found in a Primary 
Sequence. The Optative carries back the purpose to its 
original conception in the past; the action, though still con- 
tinuing in the present, was begun in the past. 

TouTov & 6x@ 
iva py TaAairwpotro. ARIST. Lan. 23. 
I’m carrying him, 
that he mayn’t be inconvemenced. 
Le. L took him on my back (and am carrying him) that he might 
not be, ete. 
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TovTOV exer TOV TPdToV 6 Vopos, iva pnde TELTOAVAL pnd eEa- 
matnOnvar yévour eri To Sjyw, DEM. 22. 11 (ANDROT. 596, 17), 
ie. the original intention of the law when first made was, ete. 
Cf. XEN. Cyr. iv. 2. 45 (iva, et wore d€o1, SuvaiweOa, in Primary 
sequence). 

In the same way Cicero uses the Imperfect Subjunctive to 
recall the original intention :—Homines sunt hac lege generati 
qui tuerentur illum globum .. . quae terra dicitur, CIc. 
ep. vi. 15. Sic mihi perspicere videor ita natos esse nos ut 
inter omnes esset societas quaedam, Circ. Lael. 5. Cf. de Off: i. 
§ 152, it § 1. 

Cf. Eur. Ei. 58, and Hee. 1138 (Subjunctive followed by 
Optative in Primary sequence). 


§ 230. Final Sentences with Past Tenses of 
the Indicative. 


A Final Sentence with ‘va (less commonly as and ézws) 
and a Past Tense of the Indicative expresses a purpose unful- 
filled either in the Present (Imperfect Indicative), or in the 
Past (Aorist Indicative). The Principal Sentence is either an 
unfulfilled Wish, or an unfulfilled Apodosis. 


et yap OdeAov oiol Te efvar TA péyioTA Kaka. épyaer Oar, iva 
otor TE Hoav Kal ayaa Ta peywrta. PLAT. Crito, iii. 

Would they had been able to do the greatest evil, in order that 
they might be able (or might have now been able) to do also 
the greatest good (which they are not able to do). 

Kal piv agov y iv aKovoa. ti dn; tv nKovoas avdpav of 
coputatoi cig PLAT. Euthyd. 304 B. 

Well, I assure you tt would have been worth hearing. Why 
so? In order that you might have heard the ablest men. 


a&wov iv of course=agiov dv jv, similarly we should say, 
It was worth hearing. 
ws GdeAov rdépolev exArweiv Biov, K.7.A, 
drws Gavav exewo TH TOP pepo. Sopu. El. 1134. 
Would God that I had first forsaken life, etc. 
That death had laid thee low on that far day. 


Other well-known examples are AxEscH. P. V. 152 (after a 
wish) : 1b. 766 (after a question equivalent to a wish): Sopu. 
0. T, 1387, 1391; Dem. Aph. ii. 837. 11; iii. 849. 24. 

R 
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§ 231. FINAL SENTENCES WITH THE FUTURE 
PARTICIPLE. 


A Final Sentence is often expressed by a Future 
Participle: ws is often added, denoting the thought, or the 
presumed intention in the mind of the Subject of the 
principal verb. 


mpecBews és Aaxedaipova emeurpav TavTa Te epobyTas 
kat Avoavopov aitncovtas. XEN. 

They sent envoys to Lacedaemon to say this, and to 
ask for Lysander. 


mapeaKevdlovto ws mposBadobvtes TO TELYLO MAT 
THUC. 
They were making preparations for an attack on the 
fort (with the intention of attacking). 
Note. Such a Participle is especially common after a verb 
of motion. 
70n Opa davévar, emot pev arofavovpevy, vpiv 6€ Brocope- 
vos. PLAT. Apol. xxxil. 
It is high time to be going, for me that I may die, for you 
that you may live. 


§$ 232. RELATIVE FINAL SENTENCES. 


A Final Sentence is expressed by darus (less frequently 
és) with the Future Indicative. In Historic Sequence 
the Future Optative would strictly be used, but the 
Future Indicative (the vivid construction) is generally 
vetained. The negative is p7. 

mpecRelav Téurete Aris Tar eper Kal mapeotaL 
Tois Tpayyacw. DEM. 

Send a deputation to bear this message, and to be 
present at the operations. 

Legatos mittite qui haec nuntient rebusque se immis- 
ecant. 
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edofe To Sijuw@ tpiaKxovta avdpas éd€aOar ot vowous 
Evyyparpovan. XEN. 

The assembly resolved to appoint thirty men who were 
to compile laws. 


Cf. Xun. Cyr. viii. 6. 3; An. ii. 3. 6. (ot a£€ovow). In 
THUC. vii. 25, the Subjunctive occurs, ofrep dpacwor (in 
Historic sequence). 


§ 233. Final Sentences with the Infinitive. 


A Final Sentence is expressed by the Infinitive, chiefly after 
verbs of choosing, appointing, or assigning. 


Fevopov To jpiorv Tov otparetpatos Katédure puAdtrew TO 
otpatomeov. XEN. 


Xenophon left half his force behind to guard the camp. 


ot aGpxovres ovs etAeoOe Gpye pov. PLAT. Apol. xvii. 
The rulers whom you chose to rule me. 
Cf. THuc. vi. 50, rActoai re, x.7.X. 
Note 1. As the Infinitive is, in its origin, a Verbal Dative, 
we have a natural explanation of this use of it: pvAdrrev, for 


the guarding. We may, of course, say that the Infinitive is 
explanatory (epexegetical). 


Note 2. For rot with the Infinitive in a Final Sense, see 
Index. 


§ 234. “Omws, 67s pj, MODAL WITH THE 
FUTURE INDICATIVE, ETC. 


"Oras, Orws wm are used with the Future Indicative 
(usually the 2d person) after Verbs of taking means to an 
end (considering, striving, and contriving). In Primary 
Sequence the Future Indicative is used; in Historic 
Sequence the Future Optative may be used, but the 
Future Indicative (the vivid construction) is much com- 
moner. 
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Such Verbs are: 


Bovrebo pede (wor) mpdoow 

Ope pedeTo pyxXavOpat 

okor® (ckoTovpat) evAaPBotpar rapacKkevdw 

ppovTi~ tpoOvpotpar crovddaw 

eripeAovpat pvriacow ovodpat (I manage by bribery). 


Dem. de Cor. 236. 12. 
And periphrases such as rpovovav eyo, wnyavn éott, ete. 
Cf. Latin curo, (curam, operam, negotium) do, studeo, id ago, 
enitor, efficio, impetro with ut (ne) and Subjunctive. 
dpovrite Oras pundev avakiov cavtod mpdées. Iso. 
See that thou do nothing unworthy of thyself. 
Vide ne quid te indignum agas. 


ET LLENNTEOV OTWS WS apioTn co éoTae 7) puyy 
PLAT. 
You must strive that your soul may be as good as 
possible. 
Enitendum est ut tibi quam optimus sit animus tuus. 


ETEMENELTO OT WS fU7}TE AOLTOL NTE ATTOTOL EcOLYTO. 
XEN. 
He was taking precautions that they should be neither 
without food nor drink. 


erpacaov ows tis Bonbeva née. THUC. 
They were arranging for the arrival of reinforcements. 
Note 1. The ist and 3d person are very rare. In DEM. 
Chers. 99.14 (dros €GeAjcovor); in AR. Eccl. (Grws xabedov- 
pcOa). 
Note 2. Instead of the Future Indicative the Subjunctive 


and Optative (Present and Aorist) less often occur, though 
not uncommonly. 
dpa Orws pa wapa ddogav dporoyys. Pua. Crit. 
See that you are not surprised into making an admission. 
euepeAjKer adrois Grws 6 inraypeTys Eldein ods Séou Téumeu. 
XEN. Hell. iii. 3. 9. 
They had taken care that the Cavalry-Commissioner should 
ae who should be sent. 
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In Lys. 12. 44 an Aorist Optative is followed by a Future 
Indicative (éreBovActer Ge Srus pte YypioaiGe, ToAAGY Te 
evocets eoer Ge). 

Note 3. Variants, of rare occurrence for ézws with the 
Future Indicative are 677 (THUC. 1. 65, yevqorerac) ; O7w TpdTH 
(THuc. iv. 128, EvpByverar) 5 e€ drov Tporov (DEM. Megal. 207). 

Ss is found instead of érws with a Subjunctive or Optative 
(XEN. Oec, xx. 8, AESCH. P. V. 203), but seldom with a Future 
Indicative (XEn. Cyr. ii. 2. 13). 

Note 4. av is sometimes found with 6 érws and the Subjune- 
tive, cf. PLAT. Gorg. 481 A (unxarvynréov drws av dSuaddyy), but 
never with érws and the Future Indicative. The Optative 
(Present or Aorist) with av in this construction is an Apodosis. 
Cf. XEN. Cec. ii. 9 (erusedeio Gas dws ay yévorto). 

Note 5. My is found, instead of ézws yj, with the Subjune- 
tive (rarely with the Future Indicative) after cxo7@, 6pé, 
evAaBotpar, dvAdocoua, just as after Verbs of Fearing. 
Conversely 67ws pj, instead of the simple p%, is used after 
Verbs of Fearing. Cf. the next section, page 265. Cf. SopH. 
Phil. (6pa pj rapiis) 0. C. 1180; Puat. Symp. 213D. In XEN. 
Cyr. iv. 1.18 (Gpa PA Sejorer), oaieereas pH, PLAT. Prot. 321 A; 
evAaPeio Oat 76 pj, PLAT. Rep. 5394; fvrdocecr Oar pi is fairly 
common. 

Note 6. érieXodpar is found with an Infinitive in THUC. vi. 
54. 6, XEN. Comm. iv. 7.1, APPIAN, Civ. v.73. So curo occurs 
with the Infinitive in Cic. de Fin. iii. 19. 62 (natura. . . diligi 
procreatos non curar et). Poppo, Tuuc. vi. 54. So also dvAdo- 
Topat pa wovetv, TO pu) wovetv, I guard against doing, DEM. 773. 
1, 313.-6. 

Note 7. cxora is followed by « interrogative (SopH. Ant. 41). 
See similar construction with Verbs of F% earing, Note, p. 266. 

Note 8. In one or two places def precedes ézws with the 
Fut. Indicative, €.g. SOPH. Ai. 556, det oe Srws deiEers : Phil. 55, 
oe det drs exxhévers. Jebb (note to SopuH. Ai. 556) quotes 
CRATINUS (apud, Athenaeum), Set o Srws aXdextpiovos pydev 
dtoicers Tovs Tporovs. There seems to be a confusion between 
two constructions ; de? with the Infinitive, and some verb like 
dpa, oxdres With Srws and the Future Indicative. In ARIST. 
Eq. 926 we have ozet’ow ce drws av éyypadys, which however 
may be regarded simply as an instance of Antiptosis, i.e. ce, 
the Subject to é¢yypa¢ijs, is made the Object to ozetow, which 
is a Verb just like orovdd(@ or mpdcow, 
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§ 235. ELLIPTICAL USE OF ors, ores pj, WITH 
THE FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


"Ores, draws uy are used with the Future Indicative 
in exhortations and prohibitions, when no principal 
sentence has preceded. All three persons are found, 
though the second is commonest. 


aXN Oras avnp éce. Eur. Cycl. 595. 
Come, be a man ! 


Srrws Se TodTo py Siddkeus wndevi. AR. Nubd. 
Mind you don’t tell this to anybody. 
dépe 67) Orws pepvynoopeOa tad7Ta. PLAT. Gorg. 495 D. 
Well, then, let us be sure to remember this. 
Srws Tavta pyoets dvOpdrwv revoerar, Lys, i. 21. 
See that not a soul hears of this. 
Observe that this construction is generally introduced by a 
word, dAAd, ody, dé, sometimes by aye vuv (AR. Nub. 490). 
Note. The Subjunctive occasionally is found : 
Smws ye pa eLaratyoy ypos. Pua. Prot. 313 ©. 
Mind he does not deceive us. 


§ 236. “Omws, orws py WITH VERBS OF COM- 
MANDING AND FORBIDDING. 


For this Construction, see Indirect Petition. It is, of 
course, the same as ézrws after Verbs of taking means to 
an end, although an extension of it. There is a natural 
connexion between, “ Take care to do so,” and “I bid you 
do so.” But for the sake of convenience the rule and 
examples are given elsewhere. 


§ 237. VERBS OF FEARING WITH ym, AND 
p22) Ov. 
Verbs and phrases denoting jear are followed by px 
and yu) ov with the Subjunctive (in Primary Sequence), 
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and the Optative (in Historic Sequence). The Subjunc- 
tive may, by the graphic construction, of course be sub- 
stituted for the Optative. 


Sédocxa wn Tadta yevnta., 
I fear this will happen. 
Vereor ne haec fiant. 


SSoika pn ov Tadta yevnta. 
IT fear this will not happen. 
Vereor ut (ne non) haec fiant. 


ededolxew un (U7) ov) TadTa yevorro OF yevyTat. 
Verebar ne (ut) haec fierent. 
Observe that 7) does not negative the verb ; it expresses 


a surmise that the result will occur. Ov on the other 
hand is privative and negatives the verb. 


Sedorxa fui) ovy Sotov 7. 
I fear it will not be righteous (i.e. unrighteous). 


For yu}, wm ov and the Subjunctive, etc, without a 
principal verb see the Chapter on Negatives, 


Verbs of fearing are :— 


doBodpuar, Séos eoti méppixa (mostly poet.) 
deSorKa, Sewov eote  Tpew (mostly poet.) 


SéSovxa pn erriAabwpeba THs o'Kade 60d. XEN. 
I fear we shall forget the way home. 


ouKére emeTiOevto SedotKoTes un aTroTunbeinoay. XEN. 
They were no longer attacking from fear of being 
cut off. 


SéSipev un ov BéBaror Are. THUC. 
We fear you are not trustworthy. 
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éfoBeiro To atpaTevwa pm emi TH avTod ywpav 
OTPATEUNTAL. XEN. 

He was afraid that the army would march against 
his own country. 


ovdev Sewwov ur ev euoi oT. Pat. Apol. xv. 
There is no fear (likelihood) of the rule breaking down 
in my case. 


Obs. In XEN. Mem. i. 2. 7, we have-eGaipace «i tis pooitro 
pa 6 yevopevos Kadds Kayabds pa) xdpiv €€o1, instead of pa od 
xaprv €£01, an abnormal construction not found elsewhere. 

Note 1. As these Verbs of Fearing denote doubt and appre- 
hension as much as downright fear, their construction is 
followed by many Verbs which in other senses take other con- 
structions, but which when denoting apprehension, anaiety, 
suspicion lest or whether, are followed by pi; and pi) ov. 

Such verbs are verbs of caution in the sense of anaiety 
(ppovrifw, évvod, op, cKoTG, evAaBovpor, dvddoow (-opar) ; 
oxvo, I hesitate or scruple (from fear, or pity, or he = 
tromtetw, I suspect, arurt® (arurtiay €xet, tapexer) in the sense 
of suspecting rather than disbelieving, kivdvvés éore, 

tromTevopev pur) od KoLvol Grote. THUC. iii. 53. 

We suspect that you will not prove impartial. 

6kvO pay por 6 Avoias tarevos pavy. PLAT. Pol. 368. 
dppovtifw pi Kpaturtov 7 por ovyav. XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 39. 
I am thinking that it may be best for me to say nothing. 

Cf. Puat. Phaed. 70 A (amurriav TOpeXel py ovdap.ov) ; Pra 
Theaet. 183 E (atoxvvopevos px, a very rare construction with 
this verb) ; SopH. 77. 1129 (evAaBeirGax py pavys) ; THUC. iv. 
11 (pvrAdocoer Goan py Evvtpivoory). 

Consult the Index for other meanings and constructions of 
these verbs. 

Note 2. Instead of the Subjunctive after Verbs of Fearing 
the tenses of the Indicative are used. 

(1) The Future Indicative as a graphic substitute for the 
Subjunctive. 

poPovpat py Twas ySovas ySovais eipyropev évavrias. 
Pat. Phileb. 13 A. 
I apprehend that we shall find some pleasures opposite to 
pleasures. 
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Ci. PLAT. Rep. 451 A (hoPepov te kai cpadepov pa) Ketoopar), 
In Azscu. Pers. 112, the Subjunctive and Future Indicative 
are co-ordinate, py TUG nTaL Kal exoerar, tery (dé). See Choeph. 
257. So Eur. H. F. 1054, Ar. Ecc. 493. 


(2) orws py with the Future Indicative, Subjunctive, or 
Optative, as after verbs of taking means to an end in the pre- 
vious section. 

dtap Tov daipovos 
Sé60ry” dws py TevEopar Kakodaipoves, AR. Hg. 112. 
But Im afraid 
This genius will turn out my evil genius—(Frere). 
déd0ty’ S7rws pa) avaykKn yévnrat. DEM. Phil. ii. 130, 14. 
I fear that a necessity may arise. 

(3) os with the Future Indicative. s does not (like ézws) 
appear to have a modal force, but to introduce an Indirect 
Statement, as if dédovxa or PoBotpa meant I fear, thinking that. 

avopos pa poBov ws aropynces agiov, XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 12. 
Do not fear that you will be at a loss for a worthy man. 

Cf. Soro. Hi. 1309, Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 30, Dem. Phil. 
iv. 1. 141. 

In Eur. Heracl. 248 (d7ws, as dws is occasionally used in 
Indirect Discourse). 

When or: follows a Verb of Fearing it seems to introduce 
an ordinary causal (or rather explanatory) sentence. 

6tt 6€ TOAAGY apxover px) HoBnOATe. NEN. Hell. iii. 5. 10. 
Do not be afraid because they rule many. 
Though we might translate, do not be afraid thinking that. 


Note 3. The Infinitive, Future, Present or Aorist is also used. 
ov poPotpeba eAacodcerGar, THuc. v. 105. 
We are not afraid that we shall be beaten. 
The Future Infinitive is here = the more usual p# with 
Subjunctive. 
poBovpor Suehéyxew oe pr) broAdBys. PLAT. Gorg. 457 E. 
I am afraid to refute you lest you should suppose. 
The latter construction (with the Present or Aorist) is 
common enough, and is the ordinary objective construction 
common to verbs of fearing with many of the verbs mentioned 
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in Note 1, ¢.g. PoBotpar ddcxeiv, I fear to do wrong ; airxtvopar 
aduxeiv, I am ashamed to do wrong; kwévvetw adcxeiv, I rum a 
risk of doing wrong ; pvAdoow pydéva adcxeiv, I take care that no 
one does wrong. Cf. Latin, culpari metuit fides ; penna metuente 
solvi, etc., in HORACE. 


Note 4. Observe the following distinctions :— 
1. foBotpar ddcKety. 
I fear to do wrong (and so refrain). 
2. hoBovpar pi) ddcKo. 
I fear I shall do wrong. 
3. poBotpat adixjoerv. 
I fear I shall do wrong (very rare for 2). 
4, hoBodpar 75 adsxetr. 
I fear wrong-doing (generally, by myself, or by another.) 
Note 5. Verbs of Fearing are also followed by «¢ interroga- 
tive. 
ov Séb0rxa ei PidAiwmos (7. DEM. Fals. Leg. 434. 6. 
I have no fear whether Philip is alive (i.e. I have no fear as 
to that question). 
Cf. Eur. Herac. 791, XEN. Hell. xi. 1. 4 (6702). 


Note 6. dv is not used with the Subjunctive after Verbs of 
Fearing. When the Optative is found with ay it is an 
Apodosis. 


§ 238. Verbs of Fearing, etc., with the Indicative. 


When the result has actually occurred, or is occurring, the 
verb with p7 is in the Indicative. 
Thus : dedorka pn apapTavns (or dpdprys). 
I fear you will make a mistake. 
But SéSorka. py GpapTavers. 
I fear you (actually) are making a mistake. 
Sédorxa pi) QuapTHKas. 
I fear you have made a mistake. 
So Sédorxa pi) Hudpraves (you were making a mistake); py 
jpapres, that you made a mistake. 
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1. The Present Indicative :— 


poeta be pr SveKoAdrepoy Te Sidkerpar, PLAT. Phaed. xxxv. 

You are afraid that I am im a somewhat more fretful state of 
mind. 

ericxes, Ws av Tpovgepevvqtw ctiBov, 

ph Tus ToAuTOY ev TPIBG havrdleras, 

Kapot pev EAOn, k.7.A. Eur. Phoen. 92. 

Vet stay, that first I may explore the path, 

Lest any citizen now is visible 

Upon the road, and one shall come to me. 

Cf. Jon, 1523, Sopu. El. 580. Similarly épopev pay Nexias 
oterat, PLAT. Lach. 179 B. ciodpecOa ph xadimrer, SOPH. 
Antig. 1253. dwurafopev pa) tvyxaver, PLAT. Soph. 235 A. 
oKePouela. pr) AavOdve, PLAT. Ly. 216 c. 


2. The Imperfect Indicative :— 
6pa. pay waitwv edeyev. PLAT. Theaet. 145 B. 
Have a care that he was not speaking in jest. 
3. The Perfect Indicative :— 
poBodvpar pi) Guhorépwov apa jpaptikapev, THUC. ili. 53. 
I fear that we have missed both objects at once, 
Cf. Puat. Lys. 218 D, DEM. 19. 26 (Fals. Leg. 372. 1). 


4. The Aorist Indicative does not appear to occur in Attic. 
See Hom. Od. v. 300. 


5. The Future Indicative may be regarded as a graphic 
substitute for the Subjunctive (supra). 


§ 239. Note on Dawes’s Canon. 


Dawes laid down the rule that after ézws yj and ot pi, the 
First Aorist Passive, and the Second Aorist Active, Middle, 
and Passive may be used, but not the First Aorist Active or 
Middle. Instead of the First Aorist Active and Middle, he 
said that the Future Indicative must be used. Subsequent 


1 So at least in Attic. But if the original force of the Subjunctive 
was imperative (denoting will) rather than future (a point on which it 
is impossible to speak dogmatically), the Subjunctive in the oldest 
Greek would mean sfai/ rather than will, and would be more direct and 
vivid than the Future. See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, pp. 231 and 238. 
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critics extended Dawes’s Canon to érws (without pj), and set 
about changing a First Aorist Active and Middle, wherever 
they were found in a text, to a Future Indicative. The sole 
ground for this arbitrary rule of Dawes is the resemblance in 
form between the First Aorist Active and Middle and the 
Future Indicative, eg. KATOKNHCHIC (xaroxvjoys, SOPH. 
El. 956) and KATOKNHCEIC (xaroxvares) ; =YAAESHTAI 
(€vAAEEnrart) and SYAAEZETAI (€vAXéEferar), Naturally 
this resemblance of form might incline a Greek writer to avoid 
confusion by using a second Aorist (if it existed) rather than 
a First Aorist. Dawes made no objection to a First Aorist 
Subjunctive Passive, because it bears no resemblance in form 
to a Future Indicative. But Dawes’s Canon rests on no solid 
foundation of grammar, and breaks down completely on 
examination. Instances of the First Aorist Subjunctive 
Active and Middle in which all the MSS. agree are drws pi) 
eriBonOjowor (THUC. iv. 66); drws pi BovAcionobe (THUC. 1 
73); draws py epyaonobe, Lys. 138. Secondly, in some cases 
the First Aorist Active does not resemble in form the Future 
Indicative, and therefore cannot possibly be changed. £.g. 
Sopx. Phil. 381, od pj exrActons : the Future is éxrAevrodpat, 
and the second person would be éxrAevre? not exrrActoes. So 
PLAT. Rep. x. 609, droAéoy, the Future is drvohkG: Sopu. EI. 
1122, xAatow, First Aorist Active, where the Future would 
be xAavootuar. And, lastly, the change made would in some 
cases spoil the metre. 


CHAPTER. VE 


§ 240. CONSECUTIVE AND LIMITATIVE 
SENTENCES. 


A Consecutive Sentence may be expressed either by 
A. éore with the Indicative, or B. dare with the In- 
finitive. 

A. wore (ore ov) with the Indicative states the con- 
sequence as an independent fact actually occurring. 


éy@ 81) €ls TocoUTOY auaias Kw @aoTE KaKOV éEKOV 
mow. PLAT. 

I tt seems have reached such a pitch of ignorance that 
I deliberately do wrong. 

eis ToDTO MAGOV wat’ ovK eENpKEcEY aUTOIS 1) KATA 
yiv apyn. soc. 

To such a pitch they came that their empire by land 
did not satisfy them. 


B. dcte (doTe yw) with the Infinitive expresses 
merely the consequence which would naturally result 
from the Principal Verb without affirming or denying 
its occurrence. 


yvouns yap ov arretpos woO auaptavew. SOPH. 
He 1s not void of wit that he should err. 


Ta Tapacelypata TOV apapTnuarav ixava tots 
/ df / ¢ / 
cwdpoct MOTE LNKETL ALAPTAVELW. ANDOK. 
Examples of errors are sufficient for sensibie people 
that they should no longer err, Le. sufficient to keep 


them from erring. 
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§ 241. wore with Indicative and Infinitive. 


A. Gove with the Indicative is parallel with 67 and the 
Indicative, that is to say, it introduces the Indicative as 
a statement almost, sometimes quite, independent of the 
Principal Sentence. 

Thus: tocotdrov ob énot coputepos ef, Wate TV pev EyvwKas— 

éy® de dyvod, PL. Apol. xiii. 
So much wiser are you than I, that (and so) you hawe 
discovered, while I am ignorant, ete. 


This introductory force of dcre is best shown by its 
familiar usage at the beginning of a sentence where it is a 
synonym for otv, toévuv, and may be rendered and so, conse- 
quently, therefore. 

els THY DaTEpaiav odx iKev Ticcadépvys’ do ot "EAAgves 
eppovtifov, XEN. An. ii. 3. 25. 

On the morrow Tissaphernes did not appear. Consequently 
the Greeks began to consider, etc. 


So with an Imperative. 


Ovnros & ’Opeorys* Gore pi) Xiav oréve. SOPH. El. 1172. 
Orestes was but mortal. Therefore grieve not too sore. 


Occasionally this introductory force of aoe is seen even 
with an Infinitive. 
dor eve €euavTov avepwrav (after a colon or full stop). 
PLAT. Apol. viil. 
And so I was questioning myself. 


As oote, like 671, is merely introductory, it can be followed 
by any construction which an independent sentence can take, 
e.g. Imperative (supra): ore pa) droxdwys, PLAT. Crit. 45. 
oore av with Optative, dare dv duddoKowre, XEN. Cyr. iil. 3. 35. 
adore av éeroApnoev, Lys. 7. 28. 


B. ove with Infinitive. 


gore With the Infinitive is epexegetical, i.¢. explanatory of 
the Principal Verb. It is doubly so, for dove is an explanatory 
particle, and the Infinitive is in its own nature explanatory. 
Indeed dove with the Infinitive, as will be seen below, often 
takes the place of the simple Infinitive. The consecutive use 
of éore with the Infinitive is only one among several of these 
explanatory usages. The result contemplated, i.e. the purpose, 
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may be denoted ; the condition or limitation ; the command or 
advice. The character of the explanation or definition will 
depend upon the nature of the Principal Verb or Sentence. 


1. A Purpose, or Contemplated Result. 
Tay Tovovow wore pa) SiKkny diddvat. 
PLAT. Gorg. 479 c. 
They do anything to avoid punishment. 


Cf. Puat. Phaed. 114, dove petacyeiv. 


2. Limitation or Condition (cf. é¢’ @, éf’ © Te). 
Evppaxtav érovjravto eri toiade, Hote pay OTpaTEveLv 

ert IleXorovvyciovs. 'THUC. il. 14. 
They made an alliance on these conditions, that they were 

not to serve against the Peloponnesians, 


3. A Petition or Command. 


melGovow date "Apye ercxeipjoat. THUC. iL 103. 
They try to induce them to attack Argos. 


The Infinitive alone would be more usual here. 
Cf. THUC. viii. 45, Gore droxteivar. SopH. O. C. 969, aore 
Gaveiv, ordaining, requiring, to the effect, that he should die. 


4. The definitive force (denoting the character, degree, or 
extent) is well shown in the following :-— 
Treivopar yap ov 
TOTEUTOV OvdEV WaTE pi) OV KAAS Faveiv. 
SopH. Ant. 97. 
I shall suffer naught 
So great as not to die a noble death (i.e. nothing which 
wil prevent my dying, etc. ). 
For p) 0d see chapter on the Negatives. 


5. dote is freely used with the Infinitive, where the Infini- 
tive alone might be used. 
Tovu pot epeAdnoev Gore cidevat, XEN. Cyr. vi. 3. 19. 
L was greatly concerned to know. 
morepa Taides eior povipwitepor Hote palety 7) avdpes ; 
XEN. Cyr. iv, 3. 11. 
Are boys more sensible at learning than men ? 
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peifov 7 Gore héperv. 
Too great to bear. 
Maius quam quod tolerari possit. 


Yuxpov bdwp dare AovcarGar, XEN. An. iii. 13. 3. 
The water is cold for bathing. 
pynxavat rodAAai sicw dare Suadetyew Pdvarov. 
PLAT. Apol. xxix. 
There are many shifts for escaping death. 
ws is more rarely so used, ef. XEN. Cyr. iv. 5. 15, ds eyxpateis 
€lVvat, 


Note 1. Can éore with the Infinitive state a fact? The Infini- 
tive, of course, denoting as it does the abstract verbal notion, 
cannot, like the Indicative, definitely state a fact. dare, with 
the Infinitive, is parallel with zpiv and the Infinitive, dua with 
the Infinitive, or any similar substantival use of the Infinitive. 
The fact, though not stated, is not excluded. More than this, 
the expression may evidently be a variant for éeve with the 
Indicative, open for a writer to use. This occurs when there 
is no demonstrative in the Principal Sentence requiring defini- 
tion. In this way zpiv dvévar airév, before his departure, may 
practically mean, before he departed ; Sia ro pydéva rapeivas, 
because of the presence of no one, may mean, because no one was 
present. 

KXéapyos jAavvev eri tots Mévwvos, dare exeivovs €éx- 
weTAnxXGa. XEN. An. i. 5. 13. 
Clearchus was marching against Menon’s men, so that they 
were in a state of amazement. 
apt be 
KukAovrvTo Tacav VATOV, WoT’ aynxaveiv 
dro tparowTo. AESCH. Pers. 460. 
They round about 
Encircled the whole isle, so that the foe 
Knew not which way to turn them. 
Cf. Eur. Hee. 730. 


Note 2. Gove with av and the Infinitive. Gore with the 
Infinitive may be an (oblique) Apodosis, and therefore ay will 
go with the Infinitive. 


eyo ert Tovabe EAD GoTE GV dvaykacOjvat, K.7.X, 


XEN. Cyr. 1. 4. 20. 
For wove od with the Infinitive, see Negatives. 
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Note 3. as is sometimes used for dcr, generally with the 
Infinitive. 
6 ToTapos ToTovTOS TO BaGos, ds pyde Ta Sdpara imepexey 
5 tov Bdfovs. XEN. An. il. 5. 7. 
The river is of so great a depth, that even the spears could not 
reach the bottom. 


(Lit. rise above the depth). Cf. XEN. Cyr. i. 5.11. More rarely, 
if ever in Attic, with an Indicative. 


§ 242. Consecutive Sentences in Greek 
and Latin. 


The nearest approach in Latin to the distinction between 
the Infinitive and Indicative is to be found in the use of the 
Imperfect Subjunctive and Perfect (Aorist) Subjunctive, e.g. 
cecidit ut crus frangeret (Gore karayvivar), and ut crus fregerit 
(Gore xaréagée). But the Latin distinction, even supposing it 
is always observed, a distinction expressed by two tenses of 
the Subjunctive, is a very different thing from that expressed 
by two moods, the Infinitive and the Indicative. 


N 243. RELATIVE CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES. 
Consecutive Sentences are also expressed by Relative 
Pronouns, ofos, dcos with Infinitive. 
For ToLovros Gore are used tovovTos ofos or ofos alone. 
9» TOTOUTOY WOTE  ,, roaovTov dcov or dgov. 
The Negative is 7}. 
ToLovTOS Eipt Los wNSevd Gr TetOecOar H Adyo. 
PLAT. 
I am of such a@ character as to yield to nothing but reason. 
Is (or eiusmodi) sum ut nulli alii rei nisi rationi 
paream. 
ovK Hv pa ola apdetv To wediov, XEN. An. ii 3. 13. 
It was not the season for irrigating the plain. 
ve“omevor TA EavTOY ExagTot cov aro(qv. THUC. i. 2. 


Each tribe cultivating just enough of its land to obtain a sub- 
sistence from it. 


Cf. THUC. iii. 49, torotrov écov dveyvwxévas 
Ss 
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n = , ec A ‘ / ” 
ToLavTa eizovTes Ola, Kal Tods TapovTas ax OerHar, 


Puat. Gorg. 457. 
Saying such things that even the company was annoyed. 


"Ootis (more rarely és), with the Indicative, is Con- 
secutive (parallel to @ore with Indicative). Negative ov. 


tis ovTws evnOns éeoTly buav doTIs ayvoe TaDTA ; 
_ Drm. 
Who of you is so simple that he is ignorant of this ? 
Quis vostrum tam stultus est ut (qui) haec ignoret? 
ovdels GV yévolTo OUTWs GdapdvTos Os Gy peiverev. 


PuaT. ep. ii. 360 B. 
No one would prove so steeled against temptation as to remain 


firm. 
av petvecev is, of course, an Apodosis. For és see SopH. Phil. 
409, 444, Ai. 471. 


§ 244. LIMITATIVE OR RESTRICTIVE 
SENTENCES. 
date (arte 7), eb o, ef ore (uN). 
On condition that, on the understanding that. 
wore (wore un) With Infinitive. 
é¢’ @, eb’ @re with Infinitive (Negative 7), or Future 
Indicative (Negative ov or p7). 
éEnv avtois TOV Gov apyew ‘EdAjveV wcT avTOUS 
Umakovew TO Baciet. DEM. 6. 11. 


It was in their power to rule the rest of the Greeks of 
they themselves would obey the King. 





1 With dove Limitative compare the use of wt in Latin: 
Bonis viris ita fides habetur ut nulla sit iis fraudis suspitio. 


Cro. Off, ii. 33. 


Good men are trusted only when there is no suspicion of dishonesty 
against them. 
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aicev oe ET ToVT@ eb wTE pNKETL didocoderr. 
PLAT. 
We acquit you, on the understanding that you no 
longer pursue philosophy (ita ut philosophari 
desinas). 
BuveBnoay éf wre e&taow éx Iledkorovyyjcov wro- 
atroveor (Kat pendérrote emuBnoovTas avTns). 
THUC. 
They surrendered on the condition that they should 
leave the Peloponnese under truce (and never again 
set foot on it). 
Observe that the Future Indicative is used in Historic 
Sequence. 
Note. The Nominative Attraction is observed :— 
@s dv otros eHéhou 7d. dAAdTpia drroorepetv Ef’  KaKddo§os 


etvat. XEN. Ag. 4. 1. 


CHAPTER VIL 
§245. CAUSAL SENTENCES. 


Causal sentences are expressed in a variety of ways. 


A. By Causal Particles and a Finite Mood. 
B. By Relative Sentences. 

C. By Participles. 

D. In various miscellaneous ways. 


A. Causal Particles. 


The common Causal Particles are also the Temporal 
Particles, évei, érrevd1, as (cf. Latin cum). The negative 
is ov, and the Indicative is the Mood. 


ce “ > ‘ 
riOnui o€ Oporoyouvta errerd7 ove atroxpiver. PL. Ap. 
I assume that you consent, since you do not answer. 


érel ovk edvvavTo AapBavew TO yapLov amriévar HOY 
emexeipouv. XEN. Anab. v. 2. 5. 
As they were not able to take the place they were now 
trying to go away. 
For ézrevé with Imperfect, THuc. i. 102. For ézrez, see 
Xen. An. v. 2.5. For ws, Sopu. Phil. 46, 914. 


Note 1. When, however, the sentence is explanatory of what _ 
has preceded, ér1, 8:67, Sudrep are used. These particles 
cannot introduce a Causal Sentence like érei, etc. (cf. ore 
Temporal). 


tpinpys 88 cecaypevn avOpiruv bud ti GAO poBepov eore 
i Ore Taxd wAet; Sia Se Ti GAXO GAvTor GAAHAoLs oF 
éuméoves 7) Sudte ev TALEr KAOQVTaL; XEN. Cec. viii. 8. 
For what other reason is a trireme full of men dangerous, 
eacept because it sails fast? And for what other reason do 
those who are on board occasion no alarm to one another, 
except because they sit still in their ranks ? 
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Note 2. A Causal Sentence in Historic Sequence is found 
in the Optative -when it expresses the indirect words or 
thoughts (virtual oratio obliqua). 
- tov Ilepixréa. exaxifov, dts orpatnyos av ovK éreEayor, 
THUC. ii. 21. 
They were abusing Pericles, because, though general, he did not 
lead them out into the field. 


étu ovK exeEjyev Would have been the simple explanation of 
the historian. 

In Periclem invehebantur quod, cum praetor esset, non 
educeret. 

Ci. Liv. uw 7. Matronae annum ut parentem Brutum 
luxerunt, guod tam acer ultor violatae pudicitiae fuisset. 


®s occurs similarly in XEN. Symp. iv. 6, otc 6a érasvécavra 
abrov Tov ’“Ayapépvova, ws Baotreds cin adyaOds, because (as he 
said) he was. Both 67: and os may, however, be regarded as 
introducing an Oblique Statement, the verb of saying being 
implied in exdxifov and érawéoavra, But in XEN. Mem. 1. 4. 
19, we have eweizrep qyjoaivro, which must be causal or ex- 
planatory. And in XEN. Hell. vii. 1. 34, we have efxe éyeuv 
ws 61a, TOUTO ToAcuCELaV, OTL OvK EFeAnTOLev, Where we have a 
real blending of 67: causal and dt of the Oblique Statement. 


Note 3. ore (just like cum in Latin) besides being Temporal, 
is also Causal. 


6te Toivuy Tov oiTws exer, TpoojnKer TmpoObpws eGéAcwv 
dxovev. DEM. Ol. 1 9. 3. 

Since then this is so, it behoves you to be heartily willing to 
listen. Quae cum ita sint, ete. 


Observe that this Causal éve, unlike the Temporal 6re, can 
begin a sentence. 


67’ oby Towvde ypnopov cionkotoaper. 
Sopu. El. 38, Phil. 428, Ant. 170, Ai, 1231. 
Cum vero huiusmodi oraculum accepissemus. 


Observe that 67: cannot be elided. 

ove is similarly used. THuc. ii. 60, PL. Leg. 895 B. 

etre causal is poetical (SopH. Ai. 715): dzov, causal only in 
Ionic. 


oPovtvexa (STov Evexa) in a causal sense occurs in SOPH. Ai 
123, 153. 
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B. Causal sentences are also expressed by relatives 
Os, OS ye, doTus, Sats ye, With the Indicative. 
Latin gui or guippe qui with Subjunctive. 


Tas pepels yap Os ye autos oyer; AR. 
Why how @ye bear, when you're being carried yourself ? 


Oavywactov totes Os typiv ovdev Si8ws. XEN. 

You are acting strangely in giving us nothing. 
= dre ovdev dda. 

Mirum facis qui nobis nihil des. 


TOs OV KdKUTTOS GaTLs TEpi TElovOS ToLEt TOYS KAKOUPYoOUS ; 
Must you not be a scoundrel since you are making much of 
evildoers? Dem. 24. 107. 


os ye, SOPH. El. 911. doris, SopH. Ant. 696. 


Note. Other relatives (pronouns and adverbs) are similarly 
used. 


THY pytépa epaxdpt(ov, oiwy téxvav exvpnoe. HDT. i. 31. 
They were counting the mother happy in having been blest 
with such children. 
= Ort ToLovrwy extpycer. 
evoaipmwv pou épaivero, ws ade@s éréXevTa. PLAT. Phaed. ii. 
I deemed him happy, so fearlessly did he meet death. 
=67e ovTws ade@s, not an uncommon use of as. 


C. Participles are frequently used in a Causal Sense. The 
Negative is ov. dre (ate 81), otov, ofa 54 often accompany the 
Participles in this use (also éore in Herodotus). 

6 Kupos, are wats Gv, OeTo TH oTOAH. XEN. Cyr. 1. 3. 3. 
Cyrus, boy-like, was charmed with the dress. 


ovd av eve vrekaoun Seicas Odvarov. PLAT. Apol. xx. 
There is not a man to whom I would yield through fear of 
death. 
Aéyw de Tovd’ Evexa, BovAdmevos Sd€at cot dep Epoi. 
Puat. Phaed. 102 D. 
I speak for the following reason, because I want you to think 
just as I do. 


See also Genitive and Accusative Absolute. 
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D. Causal Sentences are also often expressed by 70 and 
the Infinitive. 


ov rAcovegias Evexa Tab7’ expagev GAAG TO StKardrepa ag&vouv 
O7nBatovs 7 jpas. Dem. ii. 13. 

It was not for sake of greed that he did this, but because the 
Thebans made a juster demand than we. 


Causal Sentences are also very often and very simply 
expressed by a Prepgsition and its case, sometimes by a 
Preposition with the Infinitive, e.g. 

61a 76 pirovs adrovs eivar. 
Because they are friends. 
Cf. especially dua and xard, 


CHAPTER VIIL 


§ 246. EXPRESSIONS OF A WISH. | 


J. A Wish that refers to the Future, and which there- 
fore may be fulfilled, is expressed—* 
A. By the Simple Optative. 
B. By the Optative with ecv6e, et yap (et and as, mas 
av ; in poetry). 
The Negative is always pu. 
@ Tat, yévoto TaTpos evTUyeaTEPOS, 
ta 8 GAN opmoios, Kai yévor av ov Kaxos. SOPH. 
Boy, mayst thou prove more fortunate than thy father, 
Like in all else, so shouldst thou prove not vile. 
Observe that yevovo alone expresses a wish, yevor av is 
an Apodosis. 
pn Conv wet apovotas. Evr. 
May I not live without culture ! 


ei yap yevoipnyv, Texvov, dvtt cov vexpos. EUR. Hipp. 1410. 
Would to God, my child, I were dead in thy stead. 


cif? ipiv audotv vovs yévorto cwppoveiv. SOPH. At. 1264. 
Would that to you twain judgment were granted for discretion 
ei por yevorto POdyyos év Bodxuocr. Eur. Hee. 836. 
Oh, that a voice were given me in these arms. 
ws 6 Tade Topov GAoTo, SOPH. El. 126. 
Ah, that he who contrived this might perish. 

Cf. Eur. Hipp. 407. 
TOS Gv GvT épov Tpedhoute THVOE THY VOTOV ; 

Sopu. Phil. 794. 

Would that in my stead ye might hug this plague. 
pi Tus éyd tooatras Sixas Piyouut. PLAT. Apol. iii. 


May not I be indicted on charges so serious / 
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II. A Wish which refers to the Past, and which there- 
fore can no longer be fulfilled, is expressed— 


Imperfect Indicative (of pre- 
sent time, continued or ha- 
A. With vc, ci yap (u7}){ _bitual actions). 
Aorist Indicative (of single 
acts). 


B. adedrov (Aorist), sometimes wperrov (Imperfect), 
from ddeidw, I owe, with the Infinitive (Present or Aorist). 


ele, ci yap (un) may accompany wPedov, sometimes ws 
in poetry. 


ei? cies, @ TéKovca, Bedtious Hpévas. 
Eur. 7. 1061. 
Would that thow hadst, O mother, better judgment (but 
thou hast not). 


4 > / / / 
ete cor, » ITepixders, ToTe cvveyevouny. 

XEN. Mem. i. 2. 46. 
I wish I had been with you then, Pericles. 


ws wdbeAov Tapolev éexdurrety Biov. Sorw. Hi. 1131. 
Ah, would that I had first forsaken life. 


ei?’ WdeXes Toudde THY yvopnv TaTpds 
OvncKovros civar. SopuH. Hi. 1021. 
Would thou hadst been thus minded on the day thy father 
died. 
parot wpeXetv Auretv 
Tv LKUpov. SopH. Phil. 969. 
Would that I ne’er had left 
My Scyros ! 


ws mpiv didakar y apeAcs pévos Siappayjvac. 
ArIsT. fan. 955. 
Pity, ere you taught ’em, that you didn’t burst asunder in 
the midst. 
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Note 1. A wish may be made to depend on a condition which 
is expressed by otrw. Instead of the sentence which logically 
should follow “so may {. . . as,” an Indicative or an Impera 
tive is substituted. 


obtw viKjoayn 7’ éy® Kai vopiloipnv copos, 
ds bas jyoopar civar Oeatas Sefrods. AR. Nub. 520. 
So may I win and be considered wise, as I hold you to be a 
clever audience. 
obtus dvaipny TOV TéeKvoV, pur Tov avép’ excivov, 
Ar. Th. 469. 
So may I be blest in my children . . . I do hate that fellow. 


obrws dvaiebe TovTwv, pr) TepiionTé pe. DEM. Aph, iL 842. 9. 
So may you enjoy this... do not neglect me. 


Instead of saying—on this condition, namely, that you do not 
neglect me. 


This is exactly like the well-known Latin idiom :— 
Sic te diva potens Cypri 


Ventorumque regat pater 
NEVER sac) 
Finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem precor. Hor. Od. 1. iii. 1. 


Sie venias hodierne . . . tibi dem turis honores. 
TIBULL. 1. vi. 33. 


Note 2. Explanation of expressions of a wish. 


(1) Optatives and Indicatives with «i, e ydp, ete are clearly 
Protases with suppressed Apodoses. 
ci yap Tabdra yevouro (sc. KaAGs ay «in). 
ei yap Tatra éyévero (sc. KaA@s av iV). 
Latin is parallel— 
O si haec ita fiant, fierent, facta essent. 
With és compare wt, utinam in Wishes. 


(2) &dedov (I ought, or had ought), on the other hand, is an 
Apodosis with a suppressed Protasis; used like xpjjv, de 
without an av. 
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Latin again supplies a parallel— 


(Eum) si ulla in te pietas esset, colere debebas. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 38. 


Tune ego debueram capienda ad Pergama mitti : 
Tune poteram magni, si non superare, morari 
Hectoris arma meis. Ov. Met. xii. 445. 


CHAPTER IX. 
§ 247. RELATIVE SENTENCES. 


Relative sentences are introduced by either (1) Relative 
Pronouns, or (2) Particles of Relative origin, ws, dre, et, 
odpa, ete. 

The chief distinction between Relative Sentences is 
that of Definite and Indefinite, a distinction explained in 
§172. It applies to many Relative Particles as well as 
Pronouns, ¢.g. 


A. DerrinitE-— 


tote OTroOev 6 HALOS avioyel, Kat OTOL SveTaL. XEN. 
You knew where (lit. whence) the sun rises, and where 
(lit. whither) 2 sets. 


@ yaia dé€ar Oavdowpov p’, dws exw. SOPH. 
O Earth! receive me, as I am, in death. 
Accipe me, ut sum. 


B. INDEFINITE— 
Orrot ay oTpaTnyov exTreurnre, ol ey Opoi KaTa- 
yed@o.. DEM. 
Wheresoever you send out a general, your enemies 
ridicule you. 


eeatt ypnobar ras av Bovrwvta. XEN. 


You may make whatever use (of it) you please. 
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Definite Relative sentences present no difficulty. In- 
definite Relative sentences freely form Subordinate sen- 
tences of every kind,—Conditional, Temporal, Modal, 
Consecutive, etc., and will be found under these several 
heads. Some Relative Particles denote Place (d7rou, iva, 
etc.), but a special chapter on Local Sentences is un- 
necessary. 

Other uses of the Relative will be seen by reference to 
the Index. Especial attention should be paid to the 
syntax of the Negatives with Relatives; see chapter on 
the Negatives, Part IIL 


Pat RL ee, 


PREPOSITIONS, NEGATIVES, ORATIO 
OBLIQUA, AND FIGURES. 


CHAPTER I. 


§ 248. PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions in Attic are particles which have a double 
use. Either (1) they are joined in Composition with 
Verbs; or (2) they serve as links between the oblique 
case of Nouns or Pronouns and other words, especially 
Verbs, in the sentence. As such links they denote Place, 
Time, and various figurative relations, Agency, Cause, 
Means, etc., more distinctly than could be done by the 
oblique cases alone. Prepositions also help to form com- 
pound adjectives and substantives. Philology and Epic 
Poetry, however, enable us to trace the origin and usage 
of Prepositions further back than their Attic uses, and to 
account for those uses. 


§ 249. Introductory Note to Prepositions. 


1. Prepositions appear to have been originally case- 
forms. Thus izé (Ep. imai) was Locative, meaning on the 
under side ; ixép (Sanskrit upari), on the upper side; dud (Ep. 
and Poet. diai), in the space between; dvri is Locative, avra 
Accusative (cf. dvrnv, coram); mepi Locative; mpos (zpori) 
Locative ; aod (zapai) Locative; zpé is Ablative. As cases 
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they must all have been capable of taking a Genitive.} 
Thus trai yovds, on the under side of the earth; rap odds 
(wapat), PINDAR, P. 10. 97, on the near side of the foot; avri 
eweto, I]. xxi. 481, on the opposite side of me. ‘This is con- 
' firmed by the fact that all the quasi-prepositions, which are 
cases of nouns, are joined to a Genitive, eg. Ovpace, EUR. 
Bacch, 331. This stage, however, is previous to all written 
literature, and belongs to Philology rather than Syntax. 


2. They were used as Adverbs? independently of Verb or 
Noun. Instances still occur frequently in HOMER, ¢.9. éAaves 
8 dva Borpres foav, black clusters were throughout, Il. xviii. 512: 
Tept mpo yap eyxe Oder, around in front he was raging with his 
spear, Il. xi. 180: dui dé of Bpdyxe tevbxea, on either side for 
him (or near him) clashed jis arms : epi Kjpu prdréeoke, exceeding 
much at heart he loved him. The Adverb qualifies the Verb, 
but stands apart from it. 


3. A transitional period, that of the Homeric poems, suc- 
ceeds. Originally the Noun went straight with the Verb; 
the relation between the two might be more particularly 
defined by an Adverb. Thus ayayetv ddpov, to lead home ; 
dyayeiv Sopov, to lead from home (Genitive of separation or 
Ablative): dpous Ban aiyisa, on his shoulders (Locative) he cast 
his shield. Compare these with cisijyov Oetov ddpov, Od. iv. 43 ; 
ex 8 dyaye kAwins, Il. i. 346: ayev és kAuoiny, Il. i. 89: api 
de xalrar @pous aicoovtat. In the first two of these last four 
examples the Adverbs eis and ex further define the direction of 
the Verb, and form Compound Verbs which “ govern” respec- 
tively theAccusative and Genitive. But in the last two the 
Adverb serves as a link between Noun and Verb, and becomes 
a Preposition. 


4, Prepositions thus come to furnish new analytic cases, 
the old cases with their blunted and confused suffixes being 


1 This is Curtius’ view (Zlucidations, Ch. xvii.) It must apply to 
Prepositions only when they do not denote sepuration (in which case 
they would be joined to an Ablative). Such a connection between 
Prepositions and the Genitive is said not to exist in Sanskrit, and on 
this ground Delbruck (Syntaktische Forschungen, iv. ch. ix. p. 184) 
only partially accepts Curtius’ theory. 


2 No distinction is here intended in speaking of Prepositions as case- 


forms and as Adverbs. All oblique cases are, of course, adverbial, 
except the true Genitive, which is adjectival or attributive. 
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insufficient to express all the new relations between Noun 
and Verb which were suggested by the expansion of Greek 
thought and knowledge. When a Preposition links a case to 
any other word but a Verb, to an Adjective or Noun, a verbal 
meaning is readily understood. In determining the force of 
a Preposition we must carefully consider three points: the 
meaning (1.) of the Preposition, (2.) of the Case, (3.) of the 
Verb (or verbal word). In the stereotyped phrases with 
Prepositions which have practically become Adverbs or Adjec- 
tives, it will be easy enough to supply the verbal notion which 
the phrase requires to complete it logically. 


5. A few instances may elucidate the foregoing remarks. 


a. The noun linked by a preposition to its case has a 
verbal meaning. 

SuadAayat mpds tiva, reconciliation with any one, IsocR. 60 B, 
compared with SiaAaxOjvar mpds twa, to be reconciled with 
any one. 

rogorns ad’ immov, compare with rofevew ad’ ixrod. 

b. The Preposition with its Case is a fuller expansion of 
the Simple Case. 

Thus we may say, xpynotot mpds dvdpds éore, or xpyotov 
avopos éort, it is the part of a good man. 

Lysias writes pvyoOjvai twos: Thucydides, pvyrOjvac rept 
twos: Demosthenes, pvyc@jvas trép Tevos. 

So we may say, cipyjoerar mpds tuas, or tpiv, » ddAjOea, the 
truth shall be told you; paxerOas TO Aipw kat TO Siver, XEN., 
to fight with hunger and thirst ; paxerOas mpos ervOvpias, PLAT., 
to fight against desires. 

Similarly, 7 wap’ euod edvora=7 edvora prov, my goodwill 
(Subjective Gen.) ; 73 rap’ Euod adixnua=rd ddiknd pov, the 
wrong done by me (Objective). 


6. Improper or Spurious Prepositions are those which can 
be joined with Cases, eg. dvev, évexa with Genitive, os with 
Accusative, but which are not compounded with Verbs. 


7. Tmesis is a late Grammarians’ term to denote the 
separation between Preposition and Verb. The term is 
unnecessary, for, as we have seen, in early Greek it is not the 
separation, but the combination, which has to be accounted 
for. Tmesis in Attic is but a survival of the earlier usage : 
it is practically confined to poetry and a few colloquialisms, 


ta 
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eg. Sv ap’ oAddapev, Eur. I.T. 1371, azo’ o’ 6dXG, It is seldom 
found except when a particle intervenes. AESCH. Sept. ¢. 
Theb. 672 forms an exception. 


8. Dissyllabic Prepositions are oxytone. They become 
Paroxytone (i.e. Barytone) in certain cases: (1.) When they 
stand immediately after their Verb or Case, eg. dAéoas ao 
mavras éraipouvs, paxyns repr. This is called Anastrophe. 
"Api, avti, dvd, dua are not liable to Anastrophe. Mono- 
syllabic Prepositions take the acute accent by Anastrophe, 
but only when they come at the end of a line. (2.) When 
they are equivalent to a Compound Verb, generally a Sub- 
stantive Verb, dva=dvdornhs péra=pérecrs, similarly én, 
ert, apa, 7épt, and perhaps tro. (3.) azo and wép. when used 
as Adverbs. 

Oxytone Prepositions with elision lose their accent, eg. 
rap’ Hpepav, ex avTo. 


§ 250. The Prepositions and the Three Cases. 


The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object of the 
Verb. This, however, implies direction fo, or on, and thus 
Prepositions with the Accusative denote motion to, extension 
along or over. 

The Genitive is the Case of Connexion and Separation. 
Prepositions with the Genitive denote connexion with, or sepa- 
vation from: in the former sense the true Genitive is used, 
in the latter the old Ablative use has been handed on to the 
Genitive. 

The Dative is connected with Prepositions chiefly in its 
locative sense. Prepositions with the Dative denote nearness 
to, or rest at, by, with, or near. 


§ 251. Collected usages of Prepositions. 


1. The Agent is expressed by the following Prepositions :— 
vo with Gen. (the regular expression to 
denote the Agent; the others which 
follow are special.) 
1 But it must be remembered that the notion of motion must origin- 


ally have come from the combined signification of Verb, Preposition, 
and Case. 


T 
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zpos (in poetry and Ionic prose) with Gen. 
& 


? : ” ” 
wapa (the agent as the source) with Gen. 
dzé (in some special prose uses) with Gen. 
dud (the intermediate agent) with Gen. 
2. Means by— 
Sia with Gen. (the regular expression to 
denote the Means; the others are special). 
a6. 
ex with Gen. 
ev with Dat. 
&dv with Dat. 
3. The usages of certain Prepositions are closely parallel :— 


> , > 

aio Ty €K 

> , / 

avTt —= 7 po 

ftv — pera 

avd. — kata 

trép — epi (in certain senses). 
dupi —  Tepi 

eri —  zpéds (in certain senses). 


4, The usages of certain Prepositions are sharply con 
trasted :— 


> > > 
els —- « — ev 
c A c ’ 
urep — vUT0 
> 4 7 
ava —  ka7a, ete. 


5. Synonymous phrases are formed by different Preposi- 
tions with Cases, ¢.g. :— 
Ka ipépav, pel? 7épav, wap’ ypepav. 
of api Tddrwva, ot rept dareva. 
6. Verbs of rest are used with Prepositions expressing 


motion. This is known as the Constructio Praegnans. See 
m6, e&, €is, €v. 


7. Prepositions are used, (1) in their literal sense denoting 
place, or time, (2) in a figurative sense denoting various moral 
relations. 


The Attic use of Prepositions is marked off from the Epic 


chiefly in two ways: (1) by the disuse of the adverbial senses, 
(2) by the development of figurative meanings. 
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§ 252. PREPOSITIONS AND THE CASES. 
I. Prepositions with one Case. 


. b] . . 

a. Accusative: ava, eis (és), as (aude practically in 
prose). 

b. Genitive:  avti, amo, é& (éx), mpo (aveu, vera, 
/ Yj 
exaTl, yeopis, axpls MEX pt). 

c. Dative: év, ouv (dpa, opod). 

II. Prepositions with two Cases. 
Accusative and Genitive: 61d, card, vrép, werd. 


III. Prepositions with all three Cases. 
api, em, Tapa, epi, pos, vo. 


IL—PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE CASE ONLY. 
(2.) WITH ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 


§ 253. "Avda. 


"Ava, up to, through, opposed to card (compare the two 
throughout), Eng. on, Gothic ana, Germ. an. ’Ava related 
to evi (év) as on and in. 

Lat. an-helo, I breathe up, Curt. Htymol. i. 381. 


Up along: 


ss a aS XN / 2 / / 

Ta TAOLA ava TOY TOTAamOV OV SuVaVTAaL TEE. 
HEROD. 

The boats cannot sail wp the stream (cf. cata). 


Throughout or Among : 


aoldipos ava tTHv ‘EXdadSa éyévero. HEROD. 
He became famous in song throughout all Greece. 
oikety ava 7a Opn, XEN. An. ill. 5. 16, to live in the hills. 
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Distributively : 
éropevOjcay ava TevTE Tapaccayyas THs NuEpas. 
XEN. 
They marched at the rate of five parasangs a day. 
So dva éxarov, in bodies of a hundred, in centuries. Cf. 
S. Luke ix. 14, 8. Matth. xx. 10. 
PHRASES : 
ava kpatos (devyetv), with all one’s might (cf. xara kparos: 
dva Adyov (dioueva Sévdpa), PLAT. Phaed. lix. trees 
growing) in proportion ; ava orépa Exewv, to have in one’s 
mouth, at the tup of the tongue. 
N.B. ava has the sense of dvaornht, up! arise! sursum! 
Cf. SopH. Ai. aA’ ava && &pavev, come, up from thy seat! 
Note. ava is also used in Homer, in Lyric poetry (Pindar), 
and in Choruses of the Tragedians with the Dative (eg. 
Eur. I. A. 754). 
In CoMPosITION : 
(1.) Up, dvaBréro, I look up. (2.) Reverse action, back, 
avavetw, I throw the head back. (3.) Again, avaBAeErw, 
IT recover sight. 


§ 254. Eis or és. 


Eis or és, into, to, opposed to é€, out of. Original form 
perhaps évs, from év-s. In Pindar év means in and into. 
Cf. Latin in and inter with Accusative. 


(1) OF PLAcE :— 
Motion to, into, for: 
Siweror e& Itarias Sie8noav és Sixediav. THUC. 
The Sicels crossed over out of Italy into Sicily (or for 
Sicily). 
With verbs of rest: 


KatakAetew és tiv varov. THUC. i. 109. 
To shut up in the island. (Constructio praegnans.) 
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(To speak) before : 
Aéyerv eis Th TARO. 
To speak before the people. 
Cf. cicvévar, orjvar és, 


Looking towards : 


0 és IlaAAjvyny tetyos. THUC. i. 56. 
The wall facing Pallene. 


PHRASES : 
eis Gxovtuoy, eis Sopatos tAny}v (ddikveio Bar), 
To get within javelin’s throw, spear thrust. 
Opposed to éé 
(2) Or Time :— 
Up to, until : 
els THY Ew, till dawn; és ewe, wp to my time. 
At such a time, by such a-date: 
els éorépav, eis tpizqv (with or without jpépav), és rHv 
torepaiay (7jKewv), to come at even, on the third day (or 
in three days), on the morrow. 
PHRASES : 
és Katpov, im season ; «is avprov, on the morrow , eis erecta, 
henceforward ; «is ara€ (or eiodra€), once for all, ete. 
(3) With NuMBERS :— 
Denoting limit, wp to, amounting to: 


vais és Tas TeTpakocias. THUC. 

Ships to the number of four hundred. 

és Spaxpry Siadodvat. THUC. 

To pay each man up to (i.e. as much as) a drachma. 
PHRASES : 

eis eva, eis Ovo, cis Teroapas. 

One, two, four deep. 


eis Suvapty, to the extent of one’s ability ; eis trepBoAgy, in 
CLCESS. 
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(4) OF RELATION TO :— 
dpaptave evs Tuva, to do wrong to any one. 


Purpose : 


és TOde Koper, for this purpose we are come. 
eis K4AAos (av, XEN., to live for show. 


(5) SPECIAL PHRASES :— 


és dvépas (“EAAnvas, etc.) reAciv, to come to man’s estate 
(to be enrolled among, belong fo Greeks). Cf. eyypadu. 
és Tu (tr. Sto) TeAevTay, to end in a certain way. 


és wav adixerOat, to come to everything, i.e. to try every 
means. 


eis “AvoAA@vos, Aidvucov, to Apollo's, Dionysus’ temple, ad 
Apollinis, ad Bacchi. So eis SudackdAov, eis euavrov 
(poiray), sc. ofkov or some such word. 


N.B. «is is not used in Attic of motion to individual per- 
sons ; mpos or ws must be employed. 


In COMPOSITION : 
Into. Examples unnecessary. 


§ 255. ‘Os. 
ws, to, with Persons only, not with things, 
with zpos, eis, ed, and alone. 


os Ayw éempecBedcavto. THUC. 
They sent an embassy to Agis. 


(6.) WITH GENITIVE ONLY. 
§ 256. "Arti. 
avi (original sense, over against, opposite to), instead of, 
in exchange for; avra, Epic adv. and prep. over against, 
face to face; dvrnv, Ep. adv. over against. Of. év-avti-os 


avti-cpv. In Homer ayz is still an adverb rather than a 
preposition. Lat. ande (orig. anted), cf. Germ. ant-wort. 
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(1) Or PLACE, opposite to: 
This sense is Epic. 
(2) Instead of : 
kaka Tpatre avtT ayabav. PLAT. 
He does evil instead of good. 
So peifov, rAéov, avr, instead of Comparative and Simple 
Genitive, SopH. Ani. 182, Tr. 577. 
(3) In return for : 
Séo Ta pev avtl apyuptov dddid~acOa. PLAT. 
We must exchange some things for money. 
av? dv, wherefore (also because, cf. SopH. Antig. 1068). 
Rarely like zpos, for the sake of (lit. over against, in the 
presence of), with verbs of entreaty, see SopH. O. C. 1326. 
In CoMPOSITION : 

Many meanings, (1) Against, i.e. opposite or in opposition, 
avriBaive, I plant the foot against, also I resist. (2) 
Reciprocity, substitution, or equality, dvrion8a, I help in 
turn ; avOdraros, proconsul ; dvtituros, struck, or striking 
back, corresponding ; av7iGeos, godlike. 


§ 257. “Amr. 

"Ard, away, off, from. Sansk. apa, away, Lat. ab, Germ. 
ab, Eng. off, of. °Amo (Sansk. apa) connected with éi 
(Sansk. api, further, after). 

(1) OF PLacE :— 
Away from: 
a0 THS avTOY Opua@vra. THUC. 
They advance from their own country. 
With verbs of rest (from the observer's point of view) : 
€Bdacev amd wétpas orabeés. EUR. 
- Shouted from the rock, standing (on it). 


Hence many phrases: of dzd tGv ripywv, the men on the 
lowers ; amo vedv, ad’ irmv payer Oar, to fight on board ship, 


on horseback. 
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PHRASES : 
azo oKkorov, Katpov, wide of the mark (cf. ard yvepns, 
SopH. 7’. 389); azo zpdrov (PLAT.), wnsuitably, 
opposed to zpos tpdrov, kata tpdzov. 
a6 dévpwv Karadeiv (XEN.), to tie to trees, 
(2) Or TIME :— 
After, since: 


aro Tov oitev SiaTroveicbar. XEN. 
To work after meals. 
PHRASES : 

TO awd tovde, henceforth ; ad’ od, ex quo, since; amo 
raXda.ov, dpxaiov, of old ; ad’ eowépas (THUC. vii. 29), 
at even. 

(3) ORIGIN :— 
¢ \ an / € > > ~ rf col 
ot ev amro Gewy yeyovores, 01 8 €& avtav Tav Oeov 
Isoc. 

Some descended (remotely) from gods, others begotten 

(directly) by the gods themselves. 


Material : 
Kpaots Gmo Te THS OoVAS TvyKEeKpapevy Gov Kal dro THS 
Lins. Pat. Phaed. i. 
A combination consisting partly of pleasure and partly of 
pain. 
Means : 


(hv amd woAépov (yewpyias), THUC. and XEN 
To live by war (husbandry). 


TlepuxAjjs ard duaxociwy vedv karerodeunoev tiv Vapor. 


Is. 15. 11. 
Pericles with 200 ships reduced Samos, 


Cf. THuc. i. 91, aro wapackevis. 
Cause, in consequence of or for: 


dx twos Gavpater Oar, eraiveirOar, dua BadrrAec Har. 
To be admired, praised, slandered in consequence of anything. 


am’ abrtav Tov épywv cxoreire. THUC. i 17. 


Judge from facts themselves. 
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Agent, less direct than ore : 
éxpaxOn ax’ airav obdev. THUC. i. 17. 
Nothing was achieved by them. 

See Poppo’s note. 


dé with a case is often a periphrasis for a case alone, e.g. 
6 dd tav Sopoddpwv ddfos, fear of the body guard, XEN. Hier. 
x. 3; tv dd Tov Sypod tis, one of the people, THUC. iv. 130. 
THUCYDIDES’s partiality for a free use of dro is remarkable. 


(4) PHRASES :— 


of dxd IvOaydpov, WAdrwvos, the school of Pythagoras, 
Plato. 

ot drd ris “Axadnpeias, rods, the Academics, Stotes (the 
Academy, the Porch). 

ot azo oKyVAS, actors. 

dxd arovdns, earnestly ; azo tod igov (ris ions), am’ ions, 
equally ; éxbs tod mpodavots, openly ; axo yAdoons 
eixeiv, to state by word of mouth (THuc. vii. 10), to 
repeat by heart (XEN. Symp. iii. 5), from hearsay (AESCH. 
Ag. 813); oppdtov axéd (EuR. Med. 216), with one’s 
own eyes; dd TOV avToparou (Tapzopdrov), spontaneously, 
sponte, casu quodam ; azo onpetov, at a gwen signal, 

In CoMPosITION : 

(1) Separation, hence completion, and ceasing, dxohovw, I 
wash off ; axepyagopa, I finish off, ic. I complete ; 
droAjye, I leave off, desist. (2) Restoration, arodiéupn, 
I give back. 

Separation also becomes practically privative, eg. 
drayopetw, I forbid ; aroxpjparos, without money. 


§ 258. "Ek, “EE. 

"Ex, EE, out of ; opposed to cis, into. é« and azo run 
parallel throughout. Liat. ez, ¢ (ec). 
(1) Or PLACE :— 

Out of : 


ex Sraptys pevyer. 
He is banished from (out of) Sparta. 
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Denoting change ; (cf. avri). 
modu €K TOAEwS GAAaTTELWV. PLAT. 
To change city after city. 


With verbs of rest : 


ex dévépwv dmdyxerOar. THUG, iii. 81. 
To hang themselves on trees. 
PHRASES : 

Hence many phrases (observe that the first three or 
four are instances of Constructio Praegnans) : robs éx rijs 
vavpayias (ovK dveopevous), Pat. Apol. xx., those in the sea- 
Jight ; ot éx Vip ov /KaKodpyot, THUC. i. 8, the evil-doers in (of ) the 
islands ; ot &k Tov Tipywr, those on the towers, THUC. 11. 22; 
TO ef? IoBion teixos (opposed to 76 és TlaAAjvqy), THUC. 1. 64, 
the wall on the side of the Isthmus ; €x devas, on the right ; ee 
apurtepas, on the left; & vouwv, in accordance with the laws ; 
opGos e& opGav Si¢pwv, Sopu. El. 742, erect in chariot erect ; 
ex THS Yuyns (€k Guyot, Hom.) with all one’ 8 heart ; Ek COUTTS 
(Aéyeus), self-prompted, SOPH. El. 344, cf. dé; ex woAXod, at 
a long distance, XEN. ; €xk 7éfov piiparos, XEN., at bow-shot ; 
ék XEpds paynv 70 Gas, XEN., to fight hand to “hand. 


(2) Or TIME :— 
Since, after: 
e£ ov (xpovov), since, eX quo; éx Tod aplatov, after 
breakfast. (So ame.) 


éx Tovrou, after this (ex tobrwv gen. in consequence of this). 
ex rot) Aowon (tov Aourwv) for the fuiure, XEN. and PLAT. 


After, denoting change: 
ex Saxpvwv yedav. XEN. 
To laugh after tears (weeping). 


tuprds éx SebopKdtos Kal TTwXOS avTt TAOVCIoV. 
Sopu. 0. T. 454, 
Blind after seeing, and poor instead of (being) rich. 


Ever since: 
€x veou, €k mavdos, from youth, from childhood. 
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(3) ORIGIN :— 
ayabot kat && ayabav. 
Prat. (Cf. Soro. Ant. 466.) 
Good, and born of good parents. 


Material: 


7d dyKwotpov @& dddpavros. PLAT. Rep. 616. 
The hook is of adamant. 
Agent (HERovor. and poetry, rare in Attic) : 


éx Tavs apyopat, SopH. L/. 264. 
By them am I ruled. 


Cf. Sopp. Ant. 957. 973, THUC. iii. 69, XEN. Hell. iii. 96. 


Cause, Consequence, or Means : 


éx roAépov cipyvn BeBarodra. THUC. i. 120. 
Peace is secured by means of war. (Cf. dud.) 


Dependence upon: 
mappyoia é& ddnOeias jprytat. DEM. 1397. 1. 
Plain speaking depends on truth (comes of). 

Cf. drdyxer Oar ex, above. 


Mixed Phrases : 


of €& ’AxaSnpeias, €x tod Ilepurdrov (cf. azo). 
The Academics, the Peripateties. 


So W. Test. ot éx riorews, the adherents of the Faith. 


6 2é ipav 7600s, Sopu. Tr. 631, your desire (like a gen.), 


so dpvos €& Epiviwv, the song of the Erinyes. AESCH. 
Eum. 344. 


Adverbial Phrases : 


éx Bias, by force ; &x rod davepod (rpodpavots), openly (cf. 
ex improviso, ex consulto, etc., Latin) ; é« tod eixdros, 
Tuuc. iv. 17, in all likelihood ; Gs éx TOV rapdvTor, 
Tue. iv. 17,'so far as present circumstances allow ; ¢& 
icwy (rod ivov) equally ; éx tod abropdrov, by chance, or 
accident, XEN. (less common than azo). 
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Periphrasis for a case: 
ai e€ ’A@nvav rapbévor, the maids of Athens. 
In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Separation, removal, completion (cf. a6), exBaivw, I go 
out ; éxrépOw, I sack utterly, out and out. 


§ 250. II po. 
IIpo, before, in front of. Cf. mpos. Lat. prod, pro. 
(1) Or PLACE :— 
Before, in front of : 
Mwoa 4 vicos Kettat tpo Meyapwv. THUc. 
The island of Minoa lies off (in front of ) Megara. 


Hence in defence of, for the sake of. (Cf. vmeép) : 


nOere Oavetv mpd Keivov. Eur. Alc. 18. 
She willed to die for him. 


PHRASE. 
mpo ob0v, forwards, onwards. 
(2) Or TIME :— 
ol mpo nav yeyoveres. Isoc. 
Those who were born before us (our forefathers). 
6 mpo Tov xpovos, the former time, aforetime. 
(3) OF RELATION :— 
In preference to, cf. avti, Tepi: 


mpo Tav BeXticTav Ta Bpayvtepa aipetcOas. PLAT. 
To choose more unimportant things in preference to 
the highest things. 


apo ToAAOD Toeio Bae (TYaoOar). 
To esteem highly, (lit. in preference to much). 
In CoMPOSITION : 

(1) Forth, forward, in front, of place and so of pre-eminence, 
of substitution or defence, tpoBddrAAw, I put forward ; 
mpoOupov, front door; mpdedpos, president ; mpopaxos, 
champion. (2) Before, of time, rpoawOavopar, I learn 
beforehand. 
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§ 260. ”Avev. 


”Avev, without, opposed to cv». 


(1) Without the help of, or order of : ré Bpotois avev Aws ted- 
efrat; AESCH. Ag. 1487, what comes to pass among men without 
the will of Zeus? (iniussu Iovis, Tove nolente). Cf. THuc. viii. 52. 
In PLAT. Gorg. 518 D, without reference to. (2) Except, besides 
(like xwpis): mavra dvev xpvoov, PLAT. Crit. 112 ¢, all things 
except gold, omnia praeter aurum. 

In Sopu. O. C. 502 avev comes after its case. 


§ 261. "Eveka, eveKev. 


¢ / ¢ u 
Evexa, &vexev (Ion. evvera, etvexev), Poet. ovvexa. 


Generally after its case, sometimes separated from its case 
(Ar. Ecc. 105-6). Lat. gratia, causa. 

(1) For the sake of : xodaxetvew évexa pio God, XEN. Hell. v. 1. 
17, to flatter for the sake of (in order to get) a reward. (2) So far 
as concerns: éod ye évexa, so far as I am concerned ; évexa TOV 
6p0adpav, PLAT., so far as depends on the eyes. 


Note. Sometimes pleonastically with other Prepositions: 
dxd Bons évexa, THUC. vii. 92; dpi cod evexa, SopH. Phil. 
534; tivos 6) xapuw évexa ; PLAT. Leg. 701 D. 


§ 262. "Exate. 
"Exartt (Ep. with the help of). 


(1) Because of, on account of : dperijs éxar1, Sopu. Phil. 670, 
on account of (i.e. as a reward for) valour. (2) So far as concerns 
(like évexa): wA7Oovs Exar, AESCH. Pers. 337, so far as num- 
bers went. 


§ 263. Xwpis. 

Xopis, without. 

(1) Without help of: wévov tou xwpis oddév eitvxel, SOPH. 
El. 945; without toil nothing prospers. (2) Far from: xwpis 
dvOpéruv otiBov, Sopn. Phil. 487, far from track of men. (3) 
Without considering, besides: xwpis 8d£€ys, apart from reputation 
Puat. Apol. xxiv. (4) Different from, Puat. Lach. 195 a. 

Note. yopis is also used Adverbially. 
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§ 264. Besides the Prepositions, a greater number of 
old Cases, which have become Adverbial, are used like 
Prepositions with a Genitive. 


I. péxpe and axpu, as far as. 

(1) Of Place: péxps ths woXews, THUC., as far as the city. 
(2) Of Time: péxps tocovrov, rodrov, so far, up to this time. 
(3) péxpt Tod Sixatov (Suvarod), so far as is right (possible). 


IL. ydpuv. (1) For the sake of: tov xdpw ;=T0d évexa ; for 
the sake of what, or wherefore? (2) Because of: xapw xAwbas= 
xAsds éxate, because of pride, Sopu. O. T. 888. (3) So far as 
concerns: Saxptwv xapiv, if tears could avail, Sopu. Fr. 501. 


Note. éuiv xdpw, onv xdpu, for my sake, thy sake, not xapuw 
éuod, cov, mea, tua causa, gratia. 

mpos xdpwv is also redundantly used, with reference to, for the 
sake of, SopH. Ant. 30, 908. 


III. Several old Accusatives adverbially used, meaning /ike, 
after the fashion of: Sixnv (lit. usage); tpdrov (way); dépas 
(Epic only, form or body). Cf. Lat. instar. 

IV. GAus, adnv, enough; dixa, apart; AdPpa, kpida, secretly. 

V. Many old local cases. 

éyyts, near (also takes Dative); cic, evrds, within; é£o, 
éxtos, without; peta&d, between; mpdow, moppw, arobev, far 
from; mpocbev, éprporbev, in front of ; oriaGev, karorw, be- 
hind ; apdorépwbev, éExatépwhev, evOev kai evbev, on both sides 
of ; Tépa, wépav, beyond, across ; dvtimepas, Katavtirepas, avTuKpt, 
KaTavTiKpv, opposite. 


(c) WITH DATIVE ONLY. 
§ 265. "Ev. 


"Ev (poet. eiv, évi, etvi), in, within, opposed to eis, into, 
and é&, out of. Lat. in, Eng. in, Germ. in. Cf. ava. 
[The old Adverbial usage of év still continues in the phrase 


év 5é, and among, and therein, and besides. Several instances 
occur in Sophocles. | 
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(1) Or Puce (see Dative of Place) :— 
At, near, by, on: 
Acwrvyidys iyyeito TeV ev Muxary ‘Enver. THe. 
Leotychides commanded the Greeks at Mycale. 
Tpamrelovs oikettas ev TO Evéeive wovtw. XEN. 
Trapezus is built on the Huaine sea. 
Among: 


vopot év Tac evooKipor Tots “EXXAnow. PLAT 
Laws famous among all the Greeks. 


Elliptically (supply otx@, or some such word), mostly 
with proper names in Attic. Cf. eis. 


ev Aidov, in Hades. 

ev Aoidpovos, PLAT. Prot. 320 A, im the house of Ariphron ; 
év Avovicov, in the temple of Dionysus, DEM. 21. 8. 

év matdotpiBov, ev KiOapurrov, at (the school) of the gym- 
nastic master, the cithara-player. 


Also an Epic use (the complete construction sometimes 
occurs, ¢.g. ctv Aiddo dédmourr, Od. iv. 834). 


With Verbs of Motion (Constructio Praegnans). Cf. 
els, converse construction. 


ot ev TH Hpaiw xataredevydres. XEN. Hell. iv. 5. 5. 
Those who had fled to (and were in) the chapel of Hera. 


(2) Or TIME (see Dative of Time) :— 
Within a space of, during : 
év Tals oTrovdats, during the armistice, XEN. 
ev Toute, meanwhile ; év w, év doe, whilst. 
(3) Or RELATION :— 
Occupation, Condition : 


ot ev TOis Tpaypyact, ot év TéedXet. THUC. 

Those who are engaged in public affairs, those who are 
in office, i.e. ministers of state, the authorities, the 
government. 
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év dirocodia, év Adyous, év TH TEXVY Etvas. 
To be engaged in philosophy, in oratory, in an art, 
etvat év PoBw, ev aicxtvy, Ev gLwmTH, ev EATiOL, 
To be in a state of fear, shame, silence, hope. 
PHRASES : 
év opyi) exe or moveto Pai Twa, to feel angry towards any one; 
év airig €xewv, to blame ; év )Sovi ctvar dpXovres, Tave. 
1. 99, to give satisfaction as rulers; év KaA@ civas 
(=Kahiss exerv), Eur. Heracl. 971, to be well ; ev bixy 
dixaiws, in justice ; é€v Tapackevy eivat, to be in a state 
of preparation, THUC. i. 80; é€v drAous etvat, to be 
under arms (so év té€ows, equipped with arrows; év 
doptiots tpéxewv, to run with burdens on the back, XEN.). 
Dependent on: 


ev Talis yuvarkiv eotw n cwtnpia. ARIST. 
The safety (of Greece) depends on the ladies, 
So, very often, éy y éuot, év colye, etc., penes me, 
quantum in me est, so far as lies, depends on me, thee. 
év TO Ged 7d Tédos Fv, odk ev éuot. DEM. 292. 21. 
The issue rested with God, not with me. 
Cf. Sopu. O. C. 1443, 0. T. 314. 
With respect to or at: 
yérwr’ &v cor yeAO. SOPH. Ant. 551. 
L laugh a laugh at thee. 

A rare use, but found with Compounds, éyyeAd, évv- 

Bpilo. 
Instrument, Means, Manner (a special use, originally 
denoting Place) : 
év 6fOadpots (6upaccv) dpav, Hom. and Attic. 
To see with the eye (in oculis). 

Sophocles is fond of this ev. Cf. Phil. 60, 102, 1293, 
Antig. 691. Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 277, THU. i 77 = 
pots), Vil. 11 (€xvaroAais), 

InN CoMPOSITION : 


(1) In, at, near, éuBdddro, I throw in ; éyyeXO, I laugh 
at. (2) Of inherent qualities, Zucheovos, endowed with 
voice, cf. Evvopos. 
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§ 266. Suv. 


Svv (Evy, old Attic form), with, together with, opposed 
to dvev. Lat. cum. Compare throughout with pers. 


Together with : 


éraudebeTro cv TS aderd@. XEN. 

He was being educated with his brother. 
Conformity with (opp. to mapa), with the help of : 

ou TO voww Whdov riOévar. XEN. 


To vote im accordance with the law (rapa rov voor, 
contrary to law). 


PHRASES : 

aviv Geo, with God’s blessing, or help, please God (deo 
favente). (crv; Oe <iretv, PLAT., ARIST.) 

ot ctv tive, one’s friends, party, followers. XEN. 

abv tive paxer Oar (civar, yiyver Oar), to fight on one’s side 
(wera Tivos more usual), XEN. 

Accompanying circumstances : 

ov vate. tposrciv, XEN. Hell. ii. 2. 7, to sail with ships 

(commoner in Epic than Attic). 


Expletive use. Cf. Dative: 
avy TH o@ aya, to your advantage, cum tuo commodo, 
XEN. Cyr. iii. 1.15. Cp. Sopx. Ant. 172. 
ow 7H Bia, with violence (cf. tpds Biav, Braiws). 
ody TO xpovy, at length, XEN. Cyr. viii. 6. 
Old Adverbial use : 
py &bv kaxOs woveiv adrovs. THUC. iii. 13. 
Not jointly (i.e. together with the Athenians) to injure them. 
Cf. Sopu. 4i. 960, ArscH. Ag. 586 (=furthermore), 
SopH. Ant. 85 (moreover), El. 299. 
In Composition : 

(1.) Together with, cvvayopetw, I speak with another. (20. 
Completely, cvprAnpo, I fill completely, cf. comple g. 
With numerals, a distributive force is given, ¢.) 
ovvtpecs, three taken together, i.e. three apiece. 

U 
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§ 267. Note on ov and pera. 


atv, together with, denotes mere addition. 
perd, together with, in the midst of, in the company of, denotes 
participation with, community of action. 


Thus (in Homer) : 
peta Spdwv mive kat oO. Od. x. 140. 
He was drinking and eating in the company of the slaves. 
nAvbe civ dio MeveAdw. II. ili. 206. 
He came with god-like Menelaus (i.e. both came). 
Cf. SopH. Aniig. 115, 116. 


So cvlAapBdve, I take or get together (robs otpati@ras, the 
soldiers). 
perarapBdve, I take together with others, i.e. I share. 
cuvéexo, I hold together, comprise, contain. 
peréxo, I have with others, partake, share. 
rer Oar pera twvev, to follow in the midst of others. 
Exec Oar ovv tio, to follow with (as well as) others. 


In Attic, it is to be observed, that ovv with the Dative is 
used in Poetry where perd with the Genitive is used in Prose. 
XENOPHON, however, apparently following poetical, i.e. earlier 
or Homeric, usage, is the one Attic prose writer who uses ovv 
with the Dative. 


§ 268. One or two old Adverbial Cases, dua and ood, 
are joined like Prepositions to the Dative. 

I. dua, mostly Temporal: dpa &, Gua &p yryvopevp, at 
dawn, daybreak ; but also of accompaniment, ot apa Odavrt, 
Hor. vi. 138, those who were with Thoas. Cf. THUC. vii. 57. 

Il. dp05, together with ; t8wp spod 7G 7AG, THUC. vii. 84, 
water together with the mud ; Geois dpot=orv Ocois, SOPH. Ai. 
767, with the help of the gods. 

Ill. éyyvs (see Genitive), near. 1. When used of Place is 
chiefly Epic, and takes a Genitive, but, in Eur. Herac. 37, a 
Dative. 2. Of Time or Numbers, éyyts éviavrod, XEN. Hell. 
iii. 1. 28, near a year. In THUG. vi. 5, éreou eyyts cikoor, near 
twenty years; éyy’s is Adverbial, as post may be in Latin, 
viginti post annis. 

IV. édef@s: a tovrous epeéfs, PLAT., what follows. 
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IL—PREPOSITIONS WITH TWO CASES. 
WITH ACCUSATIVE AND GENITIVE. 


§ 260. Aca. 
Ard (old and poetical form d:ai), between, apart, through. 
Cf. Svo, dis, diya. 
A. Wir GenIrivE. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Through (right through, and out of): 
éropevOnoav dua XadvBov. XEN. 
They marched through the country of the Chalybes. 
All through, along : 
OopuBov nKouce Sia Tov Takewv tovTos. XEN. 
He heard «a din passing all along the ranks. 
Distributively, intervals of space : 
Sua Sena eradfewy wupyor Hoav. THUC. 
At every ten batilements were towers. 


So Sa woAAod, Sid. rAciorov, 5” éAdocovos, at a great dis- 
tance, greatest distance, short distance. 


Cf. Eur. Andr. 1251 (aAXov 6.’ adrAov). 
2. OF TIME: 
Throughout, cf. rapa with Accusative : 


ly) ) r a A 
ravta Si ddov Tov ai@vos poxGovcr. THUC. 


Thus throughout their whole life they labour. 


So Sa vuxrds, 8 apépas, ete., dud mavtds, dua rédovs, 
continually ; Sv dAtyou, for a litile while. 


Of intervals after : 
Zouxe Sua ToAAOD ypovou o° Ewpaxevat. ARIST. 
Tt seems that it is a long while since he has seen you. 
Cf. Sopu. Phil. 285 (xpovos dia x povov, of succession in 
time). 
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Distributively : 
dua. wéurrou erovs, or dua wévte era, every fifth year, 
quinto quoque anno ; 6v’ Erovs, 8.’ eviavtov, every year, 
year by year. 


3. CAUSAL : 
The notion is that of a coming between or intervening. 


The intermediate agent, through the medium of, by the 
agency of : 
éreye Ov’ Epunvéws. XEN. 
He was speaking by means of an interpreter. 
du’ eavTod ovetv 71, to do a thing by oneself, all alone, i.e. 
without the intervention of another. 
Cf. azo, €&. 


Means or instrument. Cf. the Dative (which denotes 
more direct means) : 


4 Sud TOV Gpparov oxexrs, PLAT. Phaed. 83. 
Examination by means of the eyesight. 


did yetpods exerv, AaPetv z1, to hold, to take in the hand. 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES : 


A great number of Adverbial phrases are formed with da 
and the Genitive. In these dé appears to be used sometimes 
in its local, sometimes in its causal sense. 

dud payns tévar, Epxer Oar (seve), to go to, engage in battle 
with ; 8v éxOpas yiyverOar (rev), to be hostile to; da 
dirias ievae (reve), to be friendly with ; Sia Adywv iévar 
(r.vt), to converse with ; Sv airias Exew, ayew (teva), to 
hold guilty ; 8 épyis, pvdAakhs, otkrov €xew (rive, 71), 
to be angry with, keep in prison, feel pity for. 

Sid ordpartos Exerv, pvjpns, otépvar, to have on one’s lips, 
in one’s memory, in the breast. 

dv opyjs, angrily; Sua oxovdqs, hastily ; Sa Bpaxéwv, 
shortly ; Sua paxpOv, at length (e.g. tods Adyous 
moveto Oar, to speak) ; Sua tdxovs, quickly, shortly. 
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B. Wir Accusative—generally denotes close con- 
tiguity. 
1. OF PLACE AND TIME : 

Throughout, during : 

Epic and poetical only. Cf. Arscu. Supp. 15, Sop. 0. T. 
867. 


2. CAUSAL: 


Of the Antecedent, not the Final Cause. Of the person 
or thing whose intervention helps towards a result. 


Owing to, because of, on account of, with the help of (see 
note). 
ot A@nvaios S¢ apetiv, ad ov dia tHYNY evixnoar. 
ISAE. 
The Athenians conquered through valour, not through 
chance. 

Sia Tods eb paxopévors ai pdxar Kpivovtat, 

XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 35. 


Battles are decided by (owing to the conduct of ) those who 
Sight well. 


Cf. SopH. 0. C. 1129 (1d ce). 
Through the fault of : 


dua Tovs adixws ToALTEvopevous Ev TH GAvyapyia 4 Sypo- 


Kpatia yiyverat, Lys. 25. 27. 
Owing to the unjust administration of rulers in an oligarchy, 
democracy springs up. 


et pn Sia, had it not been for, but for : 
ei pa) Sua Tov Iptravy everecey av. PLAT. Gorg. 516 E. 
Had tt not been for the President he would have been thrown 
into prison. Cf. THUC. ii. 18. 


PHRASES : 
bv évderav, because of, owing to poverty (XEN. An. viii. 6) ; 
bv dyvoway, dia Kavya, did xerwava, because of ignorance, 
heat, winter ; Sia 7d Evypdyxous etvar, because they were 
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allies. Similarly the common expressions 61a ti, why ? 
wherefore ? dia tatra, on this account, because of this ; 
5.’ 6, du’ d, on which account. 
Note. For the sake of this, denoting a final cause or purpose, 
would be rovrov évexa, not dua Tavta. 


For the sake of, in order to : 


A very rare use of dua with the Accusative. It occurs 
seemingly four times in THUCYDIDES, iv. 40, dv’ dx@y- 
déva, in order to vex; ii. 40, dra THY ogérepav Sogay, 
for their own glory ; iv. 102, "ik 0 TeplexeLv abthy, in 
order to enclose the city; v. 103, da tod Odparos tHv 
espatuvy, in order to exact the sacrifice. 


Note. It is difficult sometimes to distinguish between the 
causal uses of dé with Genitive and dé with Accusative. It 
is extremely difficult to account for the causal use of dé with 
Accusative. Consult RIDDELL’s Digest of Platonic Idioms for 
instances of dua with Accusative in PLATO and the Orators, 
meaning with the help of. 

In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Through, and so throughly or thoroughly, daBaive, I 
go through ; diadetyo, I escape thoroughly. (2) Apart, 
duackedavvupt, I scatter asunder. 

§ 270. Kara. 

Kara, down, opposed to ava. Old form carat, cf. katas- 
Barns. 

A. Wirn GENITIVE. 


Note. Bivar xara rérpys originally may have meant “to go 
downwards with regard to the rock,” i¢. either down from, or 
down upon. 


1. OF PLACE: 
Down from: 


Gopevot KaTa THS TeTpas. XEN. 
Leaping down from the rock. 
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Down wpon or over : 
pepe Tat Taxews Kata xeLpos Vdwp. ARIST, 
Come boy, quickly, pour water on my hand. 
Cf. Lucran’s late use, card xdppys tardéat, to box on the head, 


for the earlier ézi xdppys. 
Cf. Phat. fep. 398 A. In Sopu. El. 1433 (xar’ dvriOdpor, 


towards the vestibule). 
Down into, and under : 
9 AtAartis vawos kata THs Oadrdrrys Stoa jpavic On. 
PLAT. Tim. 25. 
The isle of Atlantis sank under the sea and disappeared. 


2. FIGURATIVELY : 
Against : 
ot Kal? nua Noyor, DEM. 15. 25, arguments against 
us, Cf. Sopu. Phil. 65. 
Cf. xatnyopa, Katayvyyackw Twos, YevSouar Kata 
TWOS. 
Concerning, with respect to : 
TOUTO eipyTat KaTa Tag av TOV ToALTeLOv. AR. Pol. v. 7. 11. 
This has been asserted of all governments. 
So oxozeiv, Aéyewv, (yreiv, katd tivos, often in PLATO (see 
RIDDELL, Digest, 163). 
PHRASES : 
kav’ axpas, utterly (Hp. kar’ axpys, a culmine); Kara 
téxvov ouvivat, DEM., to swear by one’s children; xa’ 
Aov (later ka6dXov, see Lexicon), on the whole. 
B. With THE ACCUSATIVE, xata denotes close 
proximity. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Motion down upon or after: 
ot A@nvaios kata Trobas érdeov TOV Aaxedatpoviov. 
XEN. 
The Athenians were sailing in the wake of the Lacedae- 


monians, 
Kata poov, down stream (cf. ava fédov). 
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After, in search of : 


éoxedacpevor Kal apraynv. XEN. 
Scattered in quest of plunder. 


Over against, opposite: 
ot A@nvaios kata Aaxedatpoviovs éyevovto. XEN. 
The Athenians were posted opposite the Lacedae- 


monians. 


Extension throughout : 
n evdaBeva cxotov éyes kal “EdXada. EUR. 
Discretion is under a cloud throughout Hellas. 
kata ynv kat kata Oadaccay, by land and sea. 


In, connected with, belonging to: 


Kar’ ayopdy, in the market ; at Kata 76 copa (7hv Yvxi7jv) 
éerOvpitat, bodily (mental) desires ; 7a Kara THv woALy, 
public affairs, politics ; 7a Kata Tov woAEuov, military 
matters. 


2. Hence FIGURATIVELY : 
Of jitness, according to: 


Kata vouv eyers. PLAT. 

You speak to my liking. 

Ci. AESCH. 4q., kav’ avdpa cddpova, like a discreet man 
(with a man’s discretion) ; AR. Av. 1001, xara rviyea, 
like an oven; xara piow, agreeably to nature (opposed 
to wapa diow); Kata Tov GxpiH Adyov, in strict state- 
ment ; PLAT. Ap. i., ov Kata Tovtovs pyTwp, an orator 
of a different stamp from these men ; xara Evppaxtav, by 
virtue of an alliance. 


Especially with Comparatives : 
eldev vexpov peilo Kat avOpwrov. PLAT. 
He saw a corpse of superhuman size. 
Ci. THUC. vil. 75, peifw 7) Kata Sdxpva werovGoras. 
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3. Or TIME : 


Contemporary with : 
OewioroKdjs 6 tov Kal? EavTov aravTwv evdo£6rartos. 
Dem. 20. 73. 
Themistocles, the most illustrious man of all his con- 
temporaries. 
of xara TlAdrwva, Plato and his age; «ar apxiy, 
originally ; kav’ cipyvynv, in time of peace. 
4, DISTRIBUTIVELY : 
Of Place, Time, Money, etc., a common use : 


karoikobvrar ot Mjdo: kata kopas. HEROD. 

The Medes live in separate villages. 

nal? éva, one by one ; kata piav kal card déo AaBeiv, DEM. 
20. 77, to take (ships) one and two at a time ; kat’ 
avdpa, man by man. 

nal? épav (in dies), day by day; Kara pijva, Kaz’ 


éviauTov. 
Kara Tas TévTe Kal eElkooe pvas mevTaKocias Spaxypas 
eispepery. Dem. 815. 11. 


To contribute 500 drachmas on every 25 minae. 


5. MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES, many adverbial: 


Kal’ éavrév, xa abrovs, left to themselves, i.e. alone or 
singly ; kura povas, alone ; KaTd pixpov, Kar’ 6XLyov, 
little by little; xara Stvapey, to the best of one’s 
ability ; 75 Kaz’ épé, so far us concerns me ; Kata TavTa, 
in the same way ; az’ Aicyxvdov, as Aeschylus has it ; 
Kata xapav, in statu quo, “as you were.” 

Kata téxos, quickly ; Kat& kpdtos (per vim), by force ; 
kata orovony, hastily ; xa’ jovxiav, quietly. 

Kara tTodro, on this ground; xara ti; on what ground, 
wherefore? xara tiv doOeverav, on the ground of, by 
reason of, weakness. 


In CoMPOSITION : 

(1) Down, xataBaive, I go down. (2) Of isolation or 
abandonment, xataXetrw, I leave behind or abandon. (3) 
Against, xaryyopG, I accuse ; katayryvioxe, I condemn. 
(4) All over, i.e. completely, xaraxowtw, I chop up m 
pieces. 
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§ 271. ‘Trép. 


‘Ymrép (poet. wrretp), above, over, beyond. Sansk. wpari 
(above), Latin super, English over, German tiber. ‘Ymép 
for d7répe is a Comparative of ure. 


A. WirH THE GENITIVE. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Over, above: 
6 Beds EOnke Tov HrLov UTEep yHs. PLAT. 
God placed the sun above the earth. 
Motion over : 
exxuBiorav uTep Tov Epav. XEN, 
To turn a somersault over the swords. 
In the interior of a country : 
nptato e& Aiftorrias THs UTép AiyuTTov. THUC. 
It began in Aethiopia which ws beyond Aegypt, Le. 
higher up, further inland. 
2. FIGURATIVELY : 
To protect, in defence of, cf. po: 
vov vrep wavtev ayov. AESCH. 
Now is the contest in defence of our all. 
Joined with wpo, Eur. Ale, 690. 
In the interest of : 


of ixép tov BeAtiorov Aéyovres. DEM. 9. 63. 
Those who speak in the cause of what is best. 


On account of : 


kratvpata BpadvTjtos trép. SOPH. Ant. 932, 
Tears as a punishment for slowness. 


Instead of : 


dmoxpiverOat ixép tivos, PLAT. Rep. 590, to answer for 
one. Cf£. THUC. i. 141, ivép éavrod. 
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With a view to: 
trép Tov pa) mMparrev Td Tpostatropevory, Isoc. 152 D, in 
order not to do what was bidden. Cf. RIDDELL, Digest, 
p. 167. 
B. Wirn Accusative. Chief signification figurative, 
beyond, i.e. in excess of. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Beyond : 
Tav oupeway Tav urep Méudw rodw Ketevar to 
peak. _SHpy. 
The space between the hills which lie beyond the city 
of Memphis. 
2. FIGURATIVELY : 
In excess of : 
ovk Eotw vuTep avOpwrrov TovT. PLAT. 
This is not beyond the power of man. 
imép édwida, past, beyond hope; izép ipas, beyond our 
power ; wmép Stivapmuv, beyond one’s ability. 
More than: 
erecov trép TecoepdKovrTa avopas. HEROD. v. 64. 
There fell over more than 40 men. 
3. Or TIME: 
Before: 
6 mpos Tov AiywyrGv trép 7a Mydixa roXepov. 
Tuuce. i. 41. 
The war with the Aeginetans before the Persian wars. 


As an adverb: 
Very rarely ; cf. Eur. Med. 627, St. Paut ad Cor. 11. xi. 
23, imép eyo. 
In CoMPOSITION : . 

(1) Across or beyond, hence of excess or transgression, 
imepBaivo, I go beyond, I transgress, omit, surpass. (2) 
For, in defence of, ixeparyo, I grieve for (also exceedingly) 
as by (1); trepuaxa, I fight for. 
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§ 272. Mera. 


Mera, With, among, between, after. Compare with ovv. 
Cf. wera-&v, between, wérate, afterwards. Sansk. mithas 
(alternately), mithu (together), German mit. CURTIUS 
(Etym. i. p. 258) denies the direct relationship between 
pera and peéoos. In Attic, wera is chiefly used with the 
Genitive. Compare with ovv. 

A. Witi GENITIVE. 
With, among : 
n Wux7 aet weTa TV Gedy Suaryer. PLAT. 
The soul lives for ever with the gods (in their society). 
pera Evppdxov xeivdvvevtev, THUC. viii. 23, to run risk in 
common with allies. 
On the side of : 
ovK €ikds TO THS TUXNS Oico Har dei pel” byav eoerOat, 
THUue. iv. 18. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that the influence of fortune 
will ever be on your side. Ci. PLAT. Apol. xxii., pera 
TOU vouov. 
Joined to: 
toxos Te Kai KdAAOS pera vyreias. PLAT. Rep. 591 B. 
Strength and beauty joined to health. 
Modal, cf. civ, and Dative alone : 
ikérevore TOS SukacTas peTa TOAAGY Sakptur. 
PLAT. Apol. xxiii. 
He besought the judges with many tears. 
PHRASES : 
pera Twos eivat, to be on one’s side; ot pera Twos, one’s 
companions ; per’ aAnOeias, truly. 
B. Wits Accusative (rare in Attic). 


Next in order to: 
peta Oeovs Wuyn Oevotatov. Prav. Leg. 726. 
Next to the gods the soul is most divine. 
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Other usages of perd with the Accusative, going among, 
going in quest or search of, according to, are chiefly Epic. For 
them the Lexicon should be consulted. 


Note 1. With the Accusative perd denotes either (1) motion 
to the midst of, or (2) extension over the midst of. The idiomatic 
phrases with werd and Accusative will fall under one of these 
two heads. Thus (1) pera tatra, next to, after this (lit. going 
into the midst of, and so succeeding, or coming next to); (2) pe? 
ypépav, interdiu, in the daytime (during, extending over the day) ; 
peta. xetpas éxeuv, to have in hand. 

Note. 2. In Homer and in poetry perd is also used with the 
Dative to denote presence among, one among others, without 
the close connexion denoted by the Genitive. 

pera. Se tpirdroow avaccer, I]. i. 252, he was ruler among 
(in the presence of ) the third generation. 
Cf. Eur. Erechth. 26. 
As an adverb: 
Among, amid, neat, afterwards, often in HoMER. 
In Heron. also afterwards. pera 8, drAwe x.7.d,, i. 128. 
In COMPOSITION : 


(1) Together with, petéxo, I have together with or share. 
(2) Going to, among, or eatending over, or in the midst of : 
petaixp.ov, the space between armies ; peBinps, I let loose 
(among). (3) Of succession, alternation, change, peradop- 
mos, after dinner; petayvyvioxw, I change my mind ; 
peTavo.a, repentance. 

N.B. Coming among implies following some, and so suc- 
cession and alternation. ‘Thus if a bead is put among 
or between others in a necklace, it comes after, and 
alternates with, other beads. 
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§ 273. “Apgt. 

"Audi, on both sides (about, around). Cf. audw, ano- 
zepos. Sansk. abhi, Lat. amb, (am-, an-), amb-o, amb-io. 
"Audé related in form to audis as ex to e€& Compare 
throughout with crepi. 
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‘Note. In Attic Prose dydi is practically used with the 
Accusative only. 


A, Wirn Accusative. 
About the time of, cf. wepé: 
nOn iv audi ayopav wANnOovcav. XEN. 
It was now already about full market time ( forenoon). 
appt revty»Kovra ern, about 50 years. 
(Employed) about : 
ackovat Ta audi Tov TONELOV. XEN, 
They practise the arts of war. 
dpi ze (e.g. trmous, appara, Seirvov, etc.) Exeu, etvar, 
duatpiBev, etc., to engage in, set about, be concerned with 
anything. 
PHRASES : 


ot audi IIpwraydpav (IlAdrwva), the school of Protagoras 
(of Plato). ‘The phrase (especially in later writers) 
is a periphrasis for Pythagoras himself. 

So of audit Zep&ea, the army of Xerxes, HEROD., but ot 
appt Meyapeas cat PAvaciovs (HDT. ix. 69) the 
Megarians and Phliasians. 


Less common uses : 


(Epic and poetical) 7AGes dudi Awdévnv, AESCH. P. V., 
830, thou camest nigh (about) Dodona, cf. 419; pepipva 8 
dpi roduv, AESCH. Sept. c. Theb. 843 (care about the 


city). 
B. Wir GENITIVE (the uses are very rare and wholly 
Epic, Ionic, and Poetic). 
Concerning, cf. mepé : 


dpdi ons Aéyw wadds, EUR. Hee. 580 (I tell thee of thy 
child). Cf. Sopu. Phil. 554. AESCH. 4g. 67, apdi 
yuvatkds (in the cause of ). 


Round about : 
HDt?. viii. 131 (api wdAros oikéover). 
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C. Wirs Dative (wholly Epic, Ionic, and Poetic). 


Among : 
(dui kAddors ECdpweva, EUR, Phoen. 1518 (seated among 
branches). 


Concerning : 
app’ éuoi orévers, SOPH. El. 1180 (thou sighest for, about 
me). 


PHRASES, cf. zepi : 


appt tépBe (poBw), prae pavore, for fear. In poetry. 
As an adverb, on either side. Homeric use. 


§ 274. Emi. 
"Emi, on the surface of, wpon, by, to. Cf. éet, then. 
Sansk. api, further, after, Lat. ob. See azo. 
A. Wiri GenITIVvE. 
1. OF PLACE: 
Upon, with verbs of rest : 
Tas OT emi yns Kal Ue YAS Xpucos. PLAT. 
All the gold on earth and under the earth. 
So ed tamrov, very often. 
With verbs of motion : 
éreurpav avtous emt Tpinpous. XEN. 
They sent them away on board a trireme. 
And in Constructio Praegnans, avaBnvar eri Tvpyov, 
XEN., to climb up, and be on towers. 
Towards (a common use) : 
ot Evppayo avexwpynoay ém otkov. THUC. 
The allies returned homewards. 
Cf. i. 60, ét Opaxns. 
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In, by, near, at: 
éxi vicov, in the island ; ys éexi Eevns (SOPH. O. C.), in a 
foreign land ; €v dyopg ext trav tpare(Ov, PLAT. Ap. 1, 
in the market at (by) the tables of the banks ; emi 6u- 
kaoTnpiov, ISAE., in cowrt. 


7a. eri Opdxys, THUC. (see Poppo and Kriiger) (the parts 
in) the neighbourhood or the district of Thrace or Thrace- 
wards. So emt ras Aakxwvixgs, v. 34. eri THs atrov 
péverv, to remain in their own country, 'THuC. iv. 118. 

In presence of, coram. Cf. rapa. 
eEeheyxer Gan eri ravtwv. DEM. 781. 4. 
To be convicted in presence of all. 
2. OF TIME (very common) : 


ért Kupov Bactrevovtos, in the reign of Cyrus; emt 
OcuictoKreovs apyovtos, in the archonship of 
Themistocles ; émri tov watépav, in the time of our 
fathers; én éuov, in my time; ws emt KwSvvov, 
as in time of danger (THUC. vi. 34). 
3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Set over, engaged in: 


Cuevev ert THS apyns. XEN. 
He was continuing in command. 


PHRASES : 

So pévewv éxi tevos, to abide by a thing ; éxt trav mpaypa- 
twv (Tov modéuov) efvar, to be engaged in business, 
in war ; ert yvepns ytyverOat, to come to an opimon, 
Dem. 42. 4. 

6 ért TOV érhitGv (6rAwv), ext Tov imréwv, the commander 
of the infantry, cavalry ; 6 ért ths SvoiwKnoews, the con- 
troller of the treasury, paymaster-general. 


Resting, dependent upon, é¢’ éavrod, ete. : 


éd’ éavrov, of or by oneself, independently or separately, 
spontaneously, is a common phrase; ed’ cavtod Activ, 
Tuuc., to sail by oneself or alone; ed’ éavrod oixeiv, 
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XEN., to live apart, separately; ep tpav aitav Bdd- 
AerGor, Hpt., to consider by yourselves ; éf’ Ewvtdv d10- 
Aéyovrar, Hpt., they speak a language or dialect of their 
own, a distinct dialect ; em’ dyxvpéwv, at anchor, Hor. 
i. 188. 


In the case of : 


With Aéyw, aicPdvopar, cxora® (I examine or consider), 
kpivo, I decide or judge. 
@. eri sad adAwy opare, tatr’ ef’ tudy adrav dyvoctre, 
Is. vill. 114. 
What you see in (the case of) others, that you are ignorant 
of in your own case. 


So ex’ euod Aeyeww, PLAT. Rep. 475, to speak in my own 
case, to take myself as an wstance ; eri ravTwv opoiws, 
in all cases alike. 


Called after : 


kekAjoGat, ovopacOjvar ext twos (HDT.), to be named 
after a person; 7) etpyvn 4 ext ’Avradkidov, DEM., the 
peace of Antalcidas. 


eri dvopatos <ivat, to bear a name, Dem. 1000. 21. 


Military phrases : 


eraxOnoay eri tertdpwv. XEN. An. i. 2. 15. 
They were drawn up four deep. 


Generally of the depth, sometimes of the length, of a line. 
ert mevTiKkovTa. doridwy cuveoTpappevor, 
XEN. Heil. vi. 4. 12. 
Massed in column fifty shields deep. 
TO peTwrov eri Tpiakogiwv, TO be Babos ed’ Exardv. 
XEN. Cyr. ii. 4. 2 
The length of the line was four hundred, its depth one hundred. 
 @’ Evos, in single file; em ddiywv tdcoer Gan, to be drawn 
up im @ long line (or a shallow column) (XEN. and 
THUC.). 


meiv eri Képws (cf. Accus.), to sail in column (towards the 
wing), (Kara piav éxi xépws, THUC. ii. 19, in single file). 
x 
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Miscellaneous phrases : 

ért Tod evwvupov, ért Tov wAevpav, on the left, on the 
flanks. 

éxt zavrwv, DEM., on all occasions ; é¢’ Exaotwv, PLAT., 
on each occasion. 

éxi reAXevtns, at last; éxi ayxodrs, at leisure, leisurely ; 
ex’ ions, equally (SopH. El. 1061); ext mpodpdoros, 
Hpt., as a pretext ; ext dpxov, on oath (HDT. ix. 11); 
éxt mposméAov pus, dependent on one handmaid, Sop 
0. C. 746. 


B. Wirs THE DATIVE. 


[The uses should be compared with those of the Genitive. 
They often run closely parallel. *Exi with Dative, meaning 
wpon, is commoner in Prose than with the Genitive; the poets 
use both cases indifferently. ’Ezi with the Dative implies 
closer connection than ext with Genitive. | 


1. OF PLACE: 


Over, on: 
ot Opaxes ddwrrexidas eri tals Keharais hopodat. 
. XEN. 
The Thracians wear fox-skin caps ( fitted to) on their 
heads. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 757. 
N.B. é’ ixzm must not be used for ed’ izmov. 
Tovs orXizas éxt vavoiv dALyats edOds Téprovew. 
THUuc. ii. 80 (ef. iv. 10). 
They at once despatch the hoplites in (on board) a few ships. 
Against : 
ai vies ef) Hiv tevTaxaTar, THUC. ili. 13 (cf. iv. 70). 
The ships are drawn up against us. 
Cf. Sopu. Ai. 51, éx’ dupacr BadAew (Constr. Praegn.). 


In, at, near, by: 


oikeovtes ext Stpvyovr, Hor., living on the shores 
of, or near, the Strymon. 
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of tov apiorwv IlepoGy raides exe tats BaorAéws Odpars 
madevovtat. XEN. An. i. 9. 3. 
The sons of the noblest Persians are brought up at (close by) 
the king’s gate (at the “ Sublime Porte”). 
Cf. SopH. 7'r. 1100, Phil. 353. 
Next after : 
a EG / 
Ta emt TovTols, the next step. 
Cf. Hom. Od. vii. 216, ov yap te otuyepy eri yaortepe 
KuvTepov adro, naught more blatant neat to (than) the belly. 
ot ert wacuw, the rear; dXAiyou Tov ext waow rd TOV 
Yr@v axéBavov, few of the rear were slain by the light- 
armed, XEN. Heil. i. 1. 34. 


2. OF TIME (rarely) : 


Generally of succession, after, or following : 
ExT ert Oekadry OF TH EKTH Eri O€Ka., 
Dem, 279. 18, 288. 29. 
On the 16th of the month (sixth after the tenth). 
Near, about (very rare in Attic): 
iv jAvos eri Svopais, XEN. An. vil. 3. 34 
Tt was near sunset (the sun was at his setting). 


3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Set over and actively engaged in: 
Tous érl Tois Tpaypacw dvtTas aitiovTat, DEM. 
They accuse those who are engaged in public affairs. 
So of éxt tais pnxavais, ext tots KapndAows, XEN., these in 
guard of the engines, the camels, ete. 


Generally at, in, of circwmstances : 


éxt 7 wapovrt, THUC. ii. 36, on the present occasion (to 
speak) ; eri tO Seirvp, XEN., at supper. 
With : (by no means an infrequent use). 
Cf. Eur. Bacch., é eidopacr, with joyous shouts (cf. 1368). 
Cf. also SopH. Ant. 556, ém’ dppyrois Adyous, with words 
unspoken. én’ éeLeipyacpévors, when a deed is done and 


over, AESCH. Ag. 1379, SopH. Ai. 377, Eur. Bacch. 
1039. ; 
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In reference to, in case of, connected with : 


vopov tiBévar exit tit, PLAT., to make a law for, in the 
case of, a person (for or against him); so vopos Ketras 
eri tut, DEM. 

‘ 


TO eri TH owpate Kaos, PLAT., beauty of person. 
Upon, i.e. accumulated on, added to : 


Thpara ert Thwacw Timtovta. SOPH. Ant. 595. 
Woes falling on woes. 


So émt tovtows, thereupon, on this, very frequently 
in Attic. 


Hence probably phrases connected with meals: et 7@ 
cit rivev towp, XEN., to drink water with one’s food. 


Dependent upon, in power of, with cis and yiryvowa : 
el él Tois TroNEuioLs eyévoVTO TL av Eralor ; 
XEN. An. v. 8. 17. 
Tf they had fallen into the hands of the enemy, what 
would have been their fate ? 
TO é7” épol, 7d éxi coi, so far as in my, thy, power. 
Ci. Ace. 76 éxt odds efvat. 


(Le named) after, on the ground of : 


éxt 7H €xOpa ordois KekAnTo, PLAT. Rep. 470, see Stall- 
baum and references there, sedition is so called from 
(intestine) hatred. 


Causal, with words of emotion, at, for, because of : 


ert Tt padiota ayaddy ; XEN. 

In what do you most take delight ? 

So with yaipw, I rejoice; cepvivopor, I pride myself , 
duoxepaivw, I am vexed, etc., and corresponding adjec- 
tives, and substantives such as ézauvos, huAotipia, etc. 

So (npuote Gas eri tut, DEM., to be fined for a thing. 
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Condition : 


ert TovT@ vTekloTapat THS apyns. HEROD. 
On this condition I resign my command. 
So very often éxt rodrw, ére tovrors, Ef’ @ (Te), Ex’ ovdEvt, 
ert Tots eipnpevors, on the conditions expressed. 
Motive : 
wevderat Te Kal eri TH ew SiaBory Aéyer. 
PLAT. Apol. v. 
He is lying, and is speaking with a view to prejudice 
you against me. 
éi kaxoupyia, THUC. i. 37, for knavish purposes ; ovK ext 
bBpilerGar dAN ext 7O iyyepoves eivar, THUC. 1. 38, not 
in order to be insulted, but in order to be rulers ; ext to 
‘Képder, XEN. for gain; éri codig, to get wisdom, PLAT. 
N.B. In Puat. Prot. 358 B, with Gen., exit rod dAtvrus 
Gv, with a view to living a painless life; Liddell and 
Scott. 
The reward or price : 


Evyyevéo Gar “Opp eri roo (sc. pio OQ) av tis deEarTo ; 
PLAT. Apol. xxxil. 

For what price would any of you be willing to meet Homer? 

So ért Spaypa Saveifev, DEM. 816. 12. 

To lend money at twelve per cent. See Dict. of Antig. 

ét avopamddors Saveifev. DEM. 822. 8. 


To lend money on the security of slaves (i.e. to hold a mort- 
gage on the slaves). 


PHRASES : 


Reyer ert tive, to speak in any one’s praise ( perhaps over 
the body of ). AESCH. dg. 1400. 


C. Wir Accusative (1) Direction to, or (2) Extension 
over. 


DIRECTION : 
Upon : 
Seo avaSnvar eri Tov immov. XEN. 
He must mount (on) his horse. 
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To: 
mpotpémere TOUS vewrépous ex’ apernv. Is. 3. 57. 
Urge the younger to (the pursuit of ) virtue. 
As far as: 
4 4px?) Odproav éxi OdrAaccav Kabjxer. THUC. iL 97. 


The kingdom of the Odrysae stretches as far as the sea. 
(See Phrases.) 


Against : 
OUK ElKOS apynV emt apyny oTpatevoat. THUC. 
It is not likely that empire will advance against 
empire. 
For, for purpose of : 
Eteov ovy ws er vavpayiav. THUC. 
They were sailing not as though for the purpose 
of a sea-fight. 
To fetch : 


, my , ee ee ” a 
TEULTOVTLVY ETL Anpoo bevnv KQ@L €TL TAS ELKOOL VOUS, 


THuce. ili. 105, 
They send for Demosthenes and for the twenty ships. 


So xadeiv éxt detrvov, to summon to supper. 
EXTENSION : | 
Over, in space or time: 
To Oupa Svvaras ert TONKA oTabia eiKvercOat. XEN. 
The eye (sight) can reach over many stades. 
eOueto emt Tpels nuépas. XEN. 
He was sacrificing for the space of three days. 
PHRASES: (1) DIRECTION. 


ext wav é€Geiv, to come to an extremity, try every means ; 
éxt 7d peifov koopetv, to exaggerate (be extravagant m 
embellishing), THuc. i. 21. (Cf. viii. 74.) 


To produce (of a purpose) : 
éxt 7a yeAoudtepa, PLAT., to raise a laugh. So emi ra 
aicxtova (KaAAiw, 75 Bédtiov, TO ayueivov), changing 
to, resulting in, something worse (better, etc.). 
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TO emt: 
70 éxt tTiva, Tovm’ eye, todri oe, Trag., as regards me, thee ; 
TO ert odas civat, THUG. iv. 28, so far as regards them. 
Military Phrases : 
exi Sopv avaorpéwar, to face to the spear (the right); éx’ 
dorida dvaotpéwar, to face to the shield (the left); eri 
700a avaxwpety, to retire on the foot (with the face to the 
enemy) ; ext Képas wXetv, to sail towards or on the wing 
(in column). Cf. Gen. 
éxl dekid, ex’ dpurtepa, to the right, to the left; éri rade, 
on this side; éx’ dpddrepa, both ways; é éxeiva 
(erexeiva), on the yonder side, beyond, ultra; éxi ra érepa. 
ext Oarepa, on the other side. - 
PHRASES: (2) EXTENSION. 
Up to, as far as to: 
ext Sinkdora drodidovar, to yield two hundred fold, H0t. i. 
193 ; ef’ door det, so far as is necessary ; ert cpuxpdv, éxt 
Bpaxt, ex’ dXiyov, ext rréov, etc., to a slight, to a greater 
extent, a litile way, ete. 
émt woAd (érirodv), over a large extent or space; én 
mAciorov avOpurwv (extending to or over) the greater 
part of mankind, TuHuc. 1.1. Cf. ért rAciorov opirov, 
li. 34. 
éri TO ToAv, for the most part, ARISTOT. 
Time: 
ext roAbv xpovov, for a long time; éxi ypdvov tid, ext 
tpis, Act. Ap. x. 16. See Liddell and Scott, tpis and 
€s tpis. 
In CoMPOSITION : 
(1) Upon, over, éxixerpor, I lie upon ; exi@déw, I sail over ; 
erotxopat, I go over, survey. (2) To, ie. for, érwedy, 
I nod assent to. (3) To, i.e. against, ervotparetw, I 
march against. (4) In addition, erididwpsr, I give in 
addition ; éxtzpitos, with a third added to one, ie. 13. 
(5) Causally, over, at, éxtxaipw, I rejoice at. (6) Of 
time, after, éxvyiyvopar, I am born after, succeed. (7) 
From the joint notion of advancing and addition such 
words as exvyapia, right of intermarriage ; cf. extvopia, 
erepyacia. 
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§ 275. Tlapa. 


Tlapa (apa, wap), by the side of, to the side of (the 
primitive notion being that of going through or crossing). 
Sansk. pard, away and towards, Lat. per, Eng. from (Goth. 
fra, fram). Tapa and wepé are related forms from the 
root PAR, to fare or go through. 


A. Wirn GENITIVE,’ coming or proceeding from (but 
originally aside, at the side, or sideways from). 


Coming from : 


> ra 
e€eAOeiv rapa twos, to come from a person’s house, 
or country, or court. 


yiyverOar zapd tuvos, PL. Symp. 179 B, to be born of or 
sprung from. 

éxew mapa tivos (DEM.), to receive from; pavOdvew mapa 
(Eur.), to learn from. 


The Agent with passive verbs : 


rapa twos didor bat, Aéeyer Oar, cvpPovdrever Oar, to be given, 
said, advised by any one. 


Periphrastically for the Genitive, ete. : 
ai wapa TOV Sypov Swpeat, DEM. 20. 15. 
The gifts of democracies. 
So 7) rapa twvos edvowa, 75 Tap’ éuod adixnpa (the wrong 
done by me), XEN. 


PHRASES 3 


oi mapa twos, one’s friends, dependants, messengers, etc., 
TuHuc. and XEN.; 7a qapa tuvos, one’s commands, 
purposes, opinions ; map’ éavtod diSovat, to give of one’s 
resources, or spontaneously ; wap’ enov, PL. Prot. 322 D, 
by my advice. 





1 The Genitive with wapé appears to represent the Ablative; thus 
rapaxwpelv Tod Syparos would first have meant to move sideways from 
the tribune. 
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B. Wirn Dative, by the side of, near, by, with. (Of 
persons, seldom of places, 7apa cou, at your side.) 


Among, with : 
map vpiv etpadnv, AESCHIN., I was brought up among 
you. 
Katahvew Tapa Tit, DEM., to lodge with any one, 
chez quelqu’un. 


Belonging to: 
TO pev xpvoiov Tapa TovTw, ot dé Kivdvvor Tap’ ipiv. 
AESCHIN. iii. 240. 
This man gets the gold, you the dangers. 


In presence of : 
eis Kpiowv KaOiordvac Tiva Tapa Tue. THUC., DEM. 
To bring any one to trial before another. 


In the judgment of : 
rapa Tots ppovovcty evdoxipeiv, Is. 9. 74. 
To be in good repute with sensible people. 
So wap’ éuoi, me iudice. aapa cav7o, PLAT. 


PHRASES : 
ot wap’ émoi (ypiv), my own people; ta rap’ euoi, my 
affairs. 

1. Motion ¢o (with per- 
sons, wapa oe, to your 
side), with verbs of 
motion. 

2. Motion or extension 
alongside, with verbs of 
rest. 

3. Parallelism and com- 
parison, side by side, 

| figuratively. 


C. Wirs rae Accusative : 4 
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I. OF PLACE: 
1. Motion to: 
éreurpav tap AOnvaiovs mpecBes. THUC 
They sent envoys to the Athenians. 
eioevan, pouray Tapa. tiva, to enter, go to any one’s house. 
Cf. Genitive and Dative. 
2. Extension along or beside : 


n wapa Oddacoav Maxedovia. THUC. 
The seaboard of Macedonia. Cf. XEN. An. iii. 5. 1, 
Sopu. i. 183. 


3. Parallelism and Comparison : 
Side by side (with verbs of examining) : 


Tap addAnra éotat havepwtata. DEM. 

Set side by side they will be most conspicuous. 

rap’ dupa, before one’s eyes, HuR. Supp. 484. 

Compared with (often implying superiority) : 

peyadn por) % Tux) Tapa Tavta Ta TOV avOpdrev 
Tpay para. Dem. 2. 22. 

Fortune is a mighty makeweight compared with all human 
influences. Cf. XEN. Apol. i. 4. 14 (so used especially 
with comparatives). 

Beyond and contrary to, opposed to Kara : 

Many phrases: zapa divapy.v, beyond one’s strength. 

Tapo. TO Sikavov, Tas orovdds, Tods vopmous, pow, yvaopnv, 
ddéav (Adyov), contrary to, or in violation of, justice, the 
treaty, the laws, nature, opinion, expectation (praeter 
opinionem, spem). 

Note. Several peculiar and much debated constructions 
occur with zapé and the Accusative. 


CAUSAL : 
Owing to, in consequence of, cf. Sua with Accusative. 
ExaoTos od Tapa TijV EavTov dpedeiav oierar BAdWew Tipv 
7oAuwv, THUC. i. 141, each man imagines that he will not 


im consequence of his own neglect injure the state. CE. 
Dem. Phil. i. 41, rapa tiv éavrod paopyv. 
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Besides, in addition to: 


ovK éoTe mapa Tair’ dAAa, ARIST. Nub, 698, there’s 
nothing else besides this; mapa tattTa wavrTa erepov Tt, 
Pu. Phaed. xix., besides all this something quite different ; 
TAny) Tapa tAnynv, AR. Ran. 648, blow for blow (im- 
plying alternation). 


II. Or Time : 
During : 


Tov ddduov avdpa dedrye wap’ ddov Tov Biov. 
MENAND. 
Avoid a cunning man thy whole life long. 


So rapa ravra Tov xpdvov, rapa woTov, AESCHIN., inter 
potandum. Cf. Lat. per totam vitam. 


At the moment of : 


Tapa To.ovtov Kaipov, DEM., at such a moment ; wap’ adbrea. 
Tadikjpata, DEM. 21. 26, at the very moment of the 
wrong-doing, flagrante delicto. Cf. éx airopdpy, in 
the very act. 


Note 1. wap’ jpépav is generally taken to mean on each alternate 
day. See Sopu. Ai, 475. Lobeck and Jebb consider that it 
rather means day by day, as each day comes. The phrase occurs 
in Dem. viii. 70. In Sopu. 0. C. 1455, zap’ jjpap ab6cs appears 
to mean on the following day. mapa pnva tpitov, ARISTOT., every 
third month. 


Note 2. rapé (motion to), in certain phrases denoting the limit 
reached, is used of eacess or defect, and so describes the differ- 
ence of two things. 


Tapa torovtov 7) MutiAjvyn 7AGe Kiwvddvov. THUC. ili, 49. 
Mitylene came within such a distance of danger. 


Cf. THUC. vii. 2, vi. 37 (rapa tocotrov yeyvicKw, so much 
within the mark is my opinion); iv. 106, wapa viKra éyévero 
AaBetv, came within a night of taking, i.e. one night only stood in 
the way of taking. 

To this construction belong a great many phrases, ¢.g. rapa 
puxpov, ToAd, oAiyov, Bpaxdt eAOeiv, yever Oar, dropedyewv, viKay, 
to come within a little, to have a narrow etc. escape, to win a narrow 
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or a hollow victory. Similarly rap’ ovddév, puxpov, 6A‘ yov roveir Ban, 
aye, Gerba, eivan, to hold of no, little, account, be of little account. 
In CoMPOSITION : 


(1) Alongside, rapiornpu, I set alongside ; wapaBédrAopar, 
I expose or stake ; wapéXnAos, beside one another. Hence 
(2) of alternation, tapaddAacow, I make alternate. (3) 
Aside, beside the mark, amiss, tapaBaive, I transgress. 


§ 276. Tlepé. 

Tlepi, round about, beyond, over, very (cf. adverbial use). 
Cf. wépi-&, round about ; Tepioaos, excessive ;—aep, how- 
ever much. Sansk. pari, round about, Lat. per(magnus). 
See mapa. 

Compare throughout with api. 

A. Wits GENITIVE. 

In prose the meanings are figurative: the local use is Epic 
and poetical (cf. Eur. 7ro. 818). 


The Object for or about which : 
> / / ‘ > n 
ayoviterOe waves mept apeTas. XEN. 
Strive all of you after excellence. 
So 6 dyav (6 kivévvos, etc.) repi Yuyijjs (sept TOV peyiorwv) 
éori, the struggle is for life ( for the highest objects). 
With verbs of caring, thinking, fearing, ete. : 
pédet poor, Bovretopuar, poBotpas wept tivos, I care etc. for 
a thing. 
Also of saying and hearing - 
dyyedAw, éyw, dkotbw, péwvnpat TeEpt Twos. 


The use of these verbs with zept should be compared 
with the use of the simple Genitive in Epic and in Poetry. 


PHRASES: 


éurreipws exev epi tTiwos, AESCHIN., to be experienced in a 
thing. (Cf. XEN. An. vi. 2. 1. Genitive without epi.) 
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Periphrastically : 
at wept ‘Hpaxdéous tpdgers, PLAT., the deeds of Heracles. 
roveio Oat, iyycioOai se wept toAAod (cpiKpot, ovdévos, 
mavrés), to esteem a thing highly, ete. epi here contains 
the old meaning beyond, cf. repvytyvopat, I get beyond, 
Le. I surpass, excel. 


B. Wire Dative. 

Comparatively rare in Prose: in a local sense the Dative 
denotes a closer connexion than the Genitive, cf. exé with 
Genitive and Dative. 

Close round, around and upon ; the literal meaning leads 
on to the figurative : 

cide rep) TH xErpt TOU vexpod ypucody SaKkTUNLOP. 
PLAT. 
He saw round the finger of the corpse a golden ring. 


A good example in XEN. An. vii. 4. 4, rept To%s orépvors, etc. 
keirat d¢ vexpos wept vexp@. SOPH. Ant. 1244, 
He lieth dead, clasping close the dead. 
Transfixed by a weapon : 
Common in HomER (so adi, Od. xii. 395). 
TEeTTOTA THOE wep! veoppavTy Eider. SOPH. Ait. 828. 
Fallen upon this new-reeking sword. 
The Object about which, very rare in Prose (cf. Gen.) : 
Tepi TH LikeXia. eotar 6 aydv. THUC. vi. 34. 
The struggle will be for Sicily. 
See Poppo. 


Tept TO xwpip ésewrav. THUC. i. 67. 
They feared for (about) the place. 


Cf. Puat. Prot. 314 A, wept trois fiArdrows: Phaed. 114D, 
Tept Tt} TOpate. 5 
The cause (poetical). Cf. audi: 


rept poBy, wept tépBer, wept xdppar. (In Poetry.) 
For fear, for terror, for joy. 
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C. Wirn Accusative. 
[Motion round about, Epic.) 
1. Or Paces, the literal meaning sometimes running into 
the Figurative : 
Rest round about, near, at, by, m: 
ot €dmBor KomavTaL TEpt Ta apyeta. XEN. 
The Ephebi sleep by (in the neighbourhood of) the 
town-hall. 
kat THs Kepadjs Karéaye wept AiMov reowv. 
Ar. Ach. 1180. 
And he fell on a stone and has cracked his crown. 
Cf. Dem. 21. 4, wept atra xatappetr. 
Fall in ruins (lit. about themselves). 
So THUC. vii. 23, wepi dAAHAGS Tapax Geto, 
Cf. the Dative, wepi Eiger, ete. 
4 wept AéoBov vavpaxia. XEN, Hell. it 3. 22. 
The sea-fight off Lesbos. 


2. TIME: 
About or near, with numbers : 
non Hv wept TANOoveay ayopay. XEN. 
It was now near full-market hour. 


So wept rovrovs Tovs xpovovs. THUC. 
About this period, or time. 
rept éBdopyjKxovra, THUC. i. 54, about seventy. 
3. FIGURATIVELY : 
Be busied about, engaged in. Cf. andi: 
With civar, yiyver Oat, diatpiBew, orovddgeu 
dvr adt@ rept tadTa 6 Kipupédwv dxavrg. THUC. vil. 31. 
While he was engaged in this Eurymedon met him. 
See Phrases below. 
Towards, i.e. with reference to ; 
wept Tov Oedv doeBovow. ANTIPH. 
They are impious with regard to (in their dealings with, or 
duty towards) the god. 
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With Verbs : 

So eioeBeiv 
dmaptdvew 
owdpoveiv 
orovdd (ev 


With Adjectives : 
Tovnpos, d 
Gyafos, >» rept TL 

nig f good 
ayadds mepi tTHv TOALv. 
Good as regards the state, i.e. a patriotic citizen. 

With Substantives, Periphrasis for Genitive or Adjective : 

Oi vomor ot wept Tos ydpous, PLAT. Crito, 50 D, the laws 
which relate to marriage, marriage laws ; ot wepi Avoiav 
Aoyor, PLAT. Phaedr. 279 A, the speeches of Lysias ; 4 
mept Pilizrov tupavvis, XEN. Hell. v. 4. 2, Philip’s 
despotism ; 7a wept ras vads, THUC. i. 3, naval affairs ; 
ta wept Kipov, HDT. i. 95, the deeds or history of Cyrus. 

PHRASES : 

ot wepi Tiva, a person’s retinue or suite ; ot wept HpaxAXecrov, 
PuAt., the school of Heracleitus ; ot wept ’Apxiav wodep- 
apxot, XEN., Archias and his fellow-polemarchs. 

ot rept povorxynv, pirocodgiav, tiv Toinaww, Tovs Adyous 
OvTes. 

Those engaged in music, philosophy, poetry, oratory ; musi- 
cians, philosophers, poets, orators. 


mepi Tuva, OF Tt 


\ in the matter of. 


6 wept Tov immov. XEN. 


The groom. 


wept, after its case (Anastrophe), is found in THuc. and 
PuaT. Once in PLATO, Leg. 809 E, it is put far from its case, 
something like a German separable particle. (See Liddell and 
Scott.) 


In CoMPOsITION : 

Around, beyond, exceedingly, wepiBarro, I put around , 
mepirintw, I fall around, embrace, fall foul of, into ; wepr- 
yiyvopat, I get beyond, excel, survive, escape; weptxapys, 
exceedingly glad. 
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§ 277. II pos. 

IIpos (Ep. and Dor. pots, wot), towards, to, in front 
of, before, opposite, beside. Sansk. prati, towards, Eng. 
Jorth-with. TIpo-ri is formed from zpo. , 

Cf. rpdc-fev, in front. : 

A. Wirs Genitive,’ generally of direction towards, or 
with reference to, without implied motion. 

Towards : 

In presence or in sight of : 

& te Sikaov éote Kai mpos Oedv Kat mpos avOpwoTrav 
XEN. 
Whatever is right in the sight of gods and men. 


TO Tpos Sixvovos Teiyos e€eretyicav. XEN. 
They completed the wall which faced Sicyon. 

A very common usage in prose and poetry (the verb, such 
as e’vac or Keto Oar, is readily understood). 

So in entreaties : 

Tpos VUV GE TATPIS, TPES TE LNTPOS, @ TEKVOD. 
iKETNS LKVODMAL. SOPH. 
Now by thy father, by thy mother, boy, 

Suppliant I supplicate thee. 

Note. A very common use. Observe (1) that ce is often 
inserted thus, zpéds ce warps, cf. per te deos oro; (2) the 
verb is often omitted, mpos Avés, 7pos OeGv, pay mpos yeveiou, 
pa) TpOs GE youvvwr. 

On the side of : 

"AraiBiddns Neyerat mpos watpos “Adkpaodav 
eivat. DEM. 

Alcibiades is said to have been descended from the 
Alemaconidae on the father’s side. 











1 Observe that the Genitive with rpés is a genuine Genitive and not 
a representative of the lost Ablative,—connection, not separation, being 
denoted. : 
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Cf. SopH. Ai. 1305, robs mpds aiparos, blood relations. Ci. 
Sopu. #1. 1125 and 1075 (7% zpos réxvwr). 


Belonging to (periphrastically for Genitive alone) : 


ov Tpos taTpod codod 
Opnveiv ér@das rpos TowavTe mHwatt. SOPH. 
Tis not a wise physician's part 
To mumble spells o'er sore that needs the knife. 


So zpos yuvarkds, like a woman, etc. 

And with qualities, tps Sixys, in accordance with justice. 
Sopu. 0. 7. 1014; od zpos ris iperépas dd&ns, THUC. iii. 
59, it does not accord with your reputation. 


In favour of : 


mpos Tav exovtwy DoiPe tov vowov tiOns. Eur. 
Thou makest this law in favour of the rich, Phoebus, 


On the part of, at the hand of: 
érraivou tevéetat Tpos yoov euov. SOPH. 
He shall meet with praise at least from me. 


The agent with Verbs and Adjectives (very common in Ionic 
and in poetry): 
Képos oporoyetrar rpos tdvrwy Kpadturtos yeveo Oar, 
XEN. An. i. ix. 20. 
Cyrus is admitted by all to have been most excellent. 
Cf. Azscu. P. V. 650, Sopx. An. 919 (epypos zpis didwv). 
Cf. El. 562 (with a Substantive). 
In poetry also, rarely, of things. Sopu. Hi. 1236. 


B. Wits Dative. 


Near or beside, in rest : 
e \ ‘ an rn > / ef 

Ol TOTAMOL TPOS TAs THYais ov peyurot etciv. XEN 

hiwwers near their sources are not big. 
Sopu. 0. 7. 1169, zpds 73 Serve, on the brink of horror. 
In presence of : 
In Demosthenes: zpis trois xprrais, in the presence of the 

jurymen : mpos Tote Aerpobérass, etc. (A€Eyeuv). 
¥ 
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Engaged in: 
Tpos TO cipnpevp Adyo Fv 6 Lwxparys. 
Puat. Phaed. xxxv. 84 ©. 
Socrates was absorbed in the conversation held. 
Cf. totus erat in sermone. Hor. Sai. i. 9. 2. 


Note. A frequent prose usage: <fvas, yiyverOa, SvarpiBeu, 
THY yvepnv Exe TpOs TWL 
In addition to: 
mpos Tois Tapodow aAda TposrhaBeiv Gerets. 
AESCH. 
In addition to thy present woes thou wouldst add 
other woes. 
pos Tos dAXots, 7n addition to the rest. 


So constantly zpos rovrous, praeterea, in addition 
to, besides this, seldom pos tovT@. 


C. Wirn Accusative: 
1. (i) Direction towards, or to, implying motion. 
(ii) Relation to or connection with (a very free 
and post-Epic usage). 
Towards, to, literally and figuratively : 
ébuyor mpos THY yyy. XEN. 
They fled to the shore. 
» didotiia Tapokvver Tpos Ta Kada. XEN. 
Ambition spurs to noble aims. 
With verbs of speaking : 
elpjoerar Tpos twas Taca 7 adnOeva. DEM. 
The whole truth shall be told you (spoken out before 
you). 
Very commonly, «imeiv, A€éyew, Gpdfewv, aroxpiverOar pos 
zwa. SopH. El. 640, zpds das (to proclaim), publicly, im 
broad duylight, in luce. 


héyew zpos twa, to speak in_reply, advorsus aliquem. 
héyewv kard twos, to speak against (in accusation of), in 
aliquem. 
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With verbs of considering : 
Royicacbe mpos vuas avtovs Ti cvuBHceTaL. DEM. 
Consider with yourselves what will happen. 
So evOupeio Oat, dvapvynocOjvat wepi twos. Cf. Sop. El. 285. 
avr? mpos atriv, alone by myself. 
Of dealings with : 
oToveas (cvvOnKas) Totoduar mpos twa, I make a 
truce, treaty with. 
So fuppayxia, diria, €xOpa, drurtia, TéAenos Tpds Twa. 
mpos Tovs Sixacrds, in the presence of the jury. 
Against : 
mpos Tovs Midovs eyévovto ayafoi. THUC. i. 86. 
They proved themselves brave men against the Medes. 
Ci. XEN. Cyr. ii. 3. 13. 
mpos Kévtpa pi) AdKrie. Prov.—Kick not against the pricks. 
Generally, with reference to : 
ovoev avT@ rpds TV TOALY éort. DEM. 528. 16. 
He has nothing to do with the city. 
dogdar@s éxew mpds 71, XEN., to feel safe or comfortable 
about. . 


MISCELLANEOUS PHRASES: 
With a purpose: 
xp Tpos TO Tapov act Bovrevecbar. Isoc. 
We should ever deliberate with an eye to the present. 
So €roipos, xpioupos, ixavds zpds 7, ready, etc., for a purpose. 
According to: 
mpos GAAov Gv, DEM., to live according to the standard 
of another. 
mpos THY Svvapey, according to one’s ability (pro viribus). 
mpos Tas tvxas (EUR. Hipp. 701), suited to one’s fortunes. 


In consequence of, on hearing : 
equ g 
yanreTraivery Tpos Tt. THUC. To be annoyed on hearing. 


v ¥ 4 
abupws exerv mpos tt. To be despondent. 
mpos Tav=nv = w dyunv. Hot. Ad hanc famam. 
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A a 
Tpos TAaAVTA : 
mpos tL; wherefore? mpos tadra, therefore. 


Sometimes introducing a defiance or challenge, so then 
e.g. Sopu. O. T. 455. 


Compared with : 
ToAAy av ein ariortia THs Suvdpews Tpos TO KALOS adTav. 
THuc. i. 10. 
There would be a strong disbelief in their power as compared 
with their reputation. 
Cf. Hpr. iii. 34: also iii. 94 (implying superiority), and 
iii. 94 (7d pécov zpds, the mean between). 
mévre Tpos tpia, ARISTOT. Five to three. 
Exchange : 
qoovas pds qOovas Kat Avwas tpds Avras Kat PoBov mpos 
poBov kataAXarrec bar. PLAT. Phaed. xiii. 69 A. 
To exchange pleasures with pleasures, pains with pains, and 
fear with fear. 
Cf. Hom. 7. vi. 235. 


2. Of TIME (a rare use), towards, near, about : 
mpos eoréepayv, drawing towards evening : zpos 4o, towards 
daybreak. PLAT. and XEN. 


PHRASES : 
Ta mpos Tov TOAEuov, res militares, military affairs. 
Ta& Tpos TOVS Heovs (SOPH. Phil. 1441); duty to the gods. 
mpos 7doviv éyewv, to speak with a view to gratify or 
please ; SO, pos xdpiv Snpnyopetv, to make a popular 
speech, talk clap-trap or ‘“‘ bunkum” ; xpos €xOpav roteto- 
Gar Adyov, DEM. (calculated to inspire dislike) ; aravra 
mpos ySovnv (yreiv, to make pleasure one’s sole aim 
(omnia ad voluptatem referre). 
Adverbial phrases : 
mpos Biav (rpos To Biatov, AESCH. Ag. 130), violently, by 
force ; zpos avayxnv, of necessity (cf. vx’ avayxns, 6? 
dvaykny, €€ avadykys, odv dvayKy). 
mpos pos, proportionately, DEM. ; zpos evoeBerav, piously, 
SoPH. ; zpos opyjv, angrily, SopH. and DEM.; zpos 
katpov, seasonably, SOPH. 
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mpos xapuv Tuvos, alicuius gratia, for the sake of a person. 
mpos ioxvos xdpiv, Eur. Med. 538 (laws not made) in 
support of violence ; cf. SopH. Ant. 30, zpos xdpiv Bopas, 
for the sake of food. In such phrases, zpos xdpw is 
almost like évexa, 
mpos avAdsv, Eur. Al. 346, to the accompaniment of the 
pipe. 
As an Adverb: in addition, besides : 
dAoyia Kai duafia ye zpds, PLAT. Meno, 90 E, absurdity 
and unreasonableness to boot. Cf. Eur. Or. 622. 
In CoMPosirION : 


(1) Towards, rposépxopat, I approach. (2) Near, beside, be- 
sides, mposkerpat, I lie near ; mpostiOnps, I apply, I add. 


§ 278. “T7d." 


“Yoo (Epic. bai), under, = Sansk. wpa (thither, to, with). 
Lat. sub. 


A. WitH GENITIVvE. 
1. Of PLACE. 


Under : 


ra ume yas Sixactipia. PLAT. 
The courts of justice under the earth. 
From under : 


VEeoTTOV TOVO Urb TTEpOV OTacas. EuR. And. 441. 
Drawing from under the wings this chick. 


An Epic but rare Attic use. 


1 jr, like the Latin sub, seems originally to have meant upwards, 
from below towards a place above. Compare iarios with supinus, facing 
upwards, ty, aloft, surgo (i.e. sub-s-rigo), succedo. Hence iré means 
going to meet (vravrid{w), supporting, and so agency or cause. More 
generally uré comes to denote under the power or influence of, and even 
accompanying circumstance, sometimes almost like émi with a Dative, 
e.g. AzscuH. Sept. c. Theb. §21, 76 dévy. With the Genitive ié denot- 
ing separation from, the Genitive must represent the Ablative; on the 
other hand when i7é means under, the true Genitive, denoting sphere 
pam which anything occurs, whether of place or time, etc., is em- 
ployed. 
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2. FIGURATIVELY ; wnder the influence of. 
Of Persons :—the Agent, like Lat. a, ab: 
With Passive Verbs: 


e / > / x a c 
ot Ilepcat evixnOnoav bro Tay EX jvovr. 


The Persians were defeated by the Greeks. 
Of Things :—the cause : 


/ ‘ / / 
Tavta uTo Séeous Evvictatat. THUC. 


They all hold together through fear. 


A very common use, i770 vocov, Ud’ 7dovns, UT opyns, 
by, in consequence of, from, for, disease, pleasure, 
anger. 

bd Kijpukos evXas EwovovvTo, THUC. vi. 32. 


At the direction of a herald they were offering prayers, 
praeeunte praecone. 


Hence of accompanying circumstances : 


Fr equently of music : 
éo TPATEVETO vTro ouplyyov. Hpt. 1. 173 
He used to march to war to the sound of the pipe. 


Ci. Sopu. Fl. 711. Eur. Bacch. 156. 


So wivew v7d caAmyyos, AR. Ach. 1001, to drink to the 
trumpets sound. wx evpijpov Bows Gioa, SOPH. 
El. 630, to sacrifice with auspicious cry. wtxs pavovd 
mopever Oat, to march by torchlight. iro woprqs, in 
procession. Hv. ii. 45. 


Note. iwé has this sense with the Dative in early and late 
Greek, e.g. HESIOD and LUCIAN (see Liddell and Scott); also 
rarely in Attic with the Accusative, PLat. Leg. 670 A, v7’ 
opxnow Kat wdyv: XEN. Sym. 6. 3, 76 adddv. 


PHRASES : 
vq’ EavTod (zoretv 71), to do anything spontaneously, of one- 
self, sua sponte. od’ tpov atrov Kal pi tro Tov 
woAepiwv, THUC. iv. 64, of your own free-will, and not 
compelled by the enemy. wo here denotes the Agent. 
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B. Wirs Dative. 


jo means wnder, in a local sense, less frequently 
in Prose than in Poetry. 
Under : 
evKerens Pavel 
yun T apiotn Tov bd HrAim waxpe. Eur. Al, 150. 
Glorious thou wilt die, 
The noblest woman far beneath the sun. 
Cf. XEN. An. i. 2. 8, i770 TH akpoTroNe elvat. 
Covered by : 
Ti Exes Vd TH ipatio; PLAT. Phaedr. 228 D. 
What have you concealed under your cloak ? 
Cf. AEscH. Ag. 1030, b7d oKdTw. 
Under power of persons or things : 
nv ett UO vowols Kai Tatpl. PLAT. Rep. 574 &. 
He was still in subjection to laws and to a father. 
ud éavTd Tro.eic Aan, to bring under one’s power ; cf. 
Hr. vil. 157; Tuuc. vii. 64 (and see Accusative). 
Classed under : 
TG UTO Tals yeopeTpiats Nevers. Pua. Rep. 511 A. 
You are speaking of what comes under the head of geometri- 


cal pursuits (various branches of geometry). 
More rarely with Accusative, see LEXICON. 


C. Wira Accusative. 


Motion under : 
avexwpnoay we To Tetyos. XEN. 
They retired under the walls. 
imo Sixacrnptov, into (under control of) a law court. 


Hot. vi. 104. 
Extension or position under : 
70 LleAacyixdv 76 br6 THY aKporodw eEoKy On. 
THUC. ii. 17. 
The Pelasgicum which lies (extends) under the acropolis was 
crowded. 


Ta bro THY Gpktov. HDT. v. 10, the northern districts. 
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Subjection to: 
. 8 9 \ , , eX , a 
€LKOS AUTOUS TaVTa Telpacacbat LTO ohas Trove Oat. 
THUC. 


It is likely they will try to bring all under their power. 
ot ume Twa. XEN., those who are in subjection to 
any one. 


Cf. Dative. 


Of Time: near, about : 
jo Tov cetapov. THUC. 
At the time of the earthquake. 
tro vinta, towards night, at nightfall, sub noctem. 


ure THY kaTdAvoww ToD ToAcuov, just at the end of the war. 
XEN. Mem. ii. 8. 1. 


PHRASES : 
or avyas épav tt, to hold up to the light (cf. Kur. Hee. 
1154). 
umé tt, PLAT. and ARISTOPH., to a certain degree, ali- 
quatenus. 


In COMPOSITION : 

(1) Up to, vravtid(w, I go up to meet, I face; and so of 
accompaniment, wrad5w, I accompany im song. (2) Under, 
bret, I am under. (3) Secretly, slightly, gradually, 
tropaivw, [ show or shine a little ; vroBdrdw, I suggest, 
suborn, substitute ; wrépvOpos, reddish. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE NEGATIVES. 


Introductory Note. 
§ 279. Ov negat, My injitiaturs 


od contradicts or denies.1 The following are typical instances 
of its use: Tatra otk éyévero, these things did not take place ; 
Tatra ovK av yevo.to, these things would not take place ; ov pypt, 
I do not assert, i.e. I deny. The statement may take an in- 
terrogative form, od tatra éyévero; did not these things take place? 
where an affirmative answer is expected, the person addressed 
being challenged or dared to say ovx éyévero, 

M7 on the other hand deprecates or repudiates. The following 
instances taken from HoMER are typical: p1) éué Aa Bor xoAos, 
may not anger seize me! pH oe Krxeiw, let me not meet thee! 7, pq 
mov dacbe; what! say ye? (be it not that ye say/) a state- 
ment put deprecatingly or repudiated: Surely no/ you don’t 
say, etc.=do you say ? 

Hence p7 naturally expresses a prohibition, py pw’ €peOr¢e, 
provoke me not! It also naturally expresses fear, apprehension, 
surmise: py pe oti By Sapecy, I fear (or perchance) the frost shall 
overpower me. ‘The surmise may be expressed independently, 
as above, or it may be attached to a verb, and so pass into a 
Subordinate Sentence: deidw pi yéevopar, I fear that I may 
become. Again the surmise, or result deprecated, may prove 
true: Seidw pa) vnpeptéa cizev, I fear she spake the truth.” 





1 Ov denies, ui declines, Curtius. Ov denies, uy rejects; od is the 
negative of fact and statement, uy of the will and thought, Goodwin in 
Liddell and Scott Ov denies a predication, un forbids or deprecates 
(further on, disclaims), Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 

2 M7 is identical with the Sanskrit mdé. In Sanskrit md is used with 
the Conjunctive, Optative of wishing, and Imperative like «7 in Greek, 
Curtius, Htym. i. p. 415. For instances see Delbriick and Windisch, 
Syntaktische Forschungen, Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs 
im Sanskrit und Griechischen, p. 112 and following. Max Miller, 
Oxford Inaugural Lecture, Note C., gives an instance (from Wilson) 
of the prohibitive m@ with what may be equally well called an Infini- 
tive or Dative: ma kdpaldya, lit. not for unsteadiness, i.e. do not act 
unsteadily. This seems to trace back yu as far as we can go. 
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In all the above instances od contradicts downright a state- 
ment of fact, whereas pa deals with conceptions or thoughts. 
A line is thus drawn between the two negatives—a line, on 
the whole, clearly marked throughout Attic Greek, although 
subsequently blurred.!_ M7 is thus used with Wishes, Prohibi- 
tions, Conditions, ‘and Purposes. A negative consequence con- 
ceived (ore with the infinitive) requires wy, a negative con- 
sequence achieved as a fact (éore with the Indicative) 
requires ov, 

My is used generally with abstract conceptions as opposed to 
known and definite facts. Thus ot od mucrevovres means those 
particular (known) persons who do not believe ; ot pi tirtedovtes, 
all or any persons who do not believe (if any do not believe); erevdn 
ovk 7AGov, when, or since (as a matter of fact), they did not 
come ; émevdi) pay EAOovev, whenever (the number of times not 
being specified) they did not come; 7 ov« épreipia, the m- 
experience (of some known werson), the fact that some one is im- 
experienced ; % pi eprerpia, inexperience in the abstract (without 
predicating of any particular person) ; 6 ov« dv, he who is not 
existing, the dead man ; 74 pa ova, all things whatsoever are not, 
a vast limbo outside of our actual knowledge. 

The construction of the sentence may change ov to py, yet 
even so, if it is necessary to contradict point blank a word or 
statement, od may be used. See examples at the end of 
this chapter. 

Whatever applies to ov and yu applies equally to their com- 
pounds, ovdeis, pndeis: ob5€, wydé: ovre, pyre, etc., ete. 


§ 280. Ov PRIVATIVE. 


Ov prefixed to a word deprives that word of its affirma- 
tive meaning and gives it exactly the opposite sense. 
Hence it is called privative (privativum). 

Especially noticeable under this head is the idiomatic 
use of od with verbs of saying and thinking: ov dns, od 
dick, ob vouitw, ovK olowat, ov SoKa, ovK EO. 


1 As Lucian (second century A.D.) is sometimes read, it may be 
observed that he uses “fj where Attic writers use od: (1) with Parti- 
ciples in a Causal sense, and after ws, dr, dior, Causal, (2) after Verbs 
of Saying and Thinking in Oratio Obliqua. 
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ee 


By this idiom ov is used with the principal verb where 
in English the negative is joined with the following 
Infinitive. 

Ov in fact almost coalesces with its word. Compare 
the use of the Latin negative (ne in nego (ne-1g-0), ne queo, 
nescio) which has gone a stage further than ov in coalescing. 

ov dace Oewitov eivat. PLAT. 
They say it is not right. 
negant fas esse. 


ovK weto Seiv XNeyew. AESCHIN. 
He thought that he need not speak. 


ov pot Soxd. PLAT. 
I think not. 


Note 1. This use of od with the governing Verb seems more 
ancient than with the Infinitive. See Monro’s Homeric Gram- 
mar, p. 262. 

Note 2. This od privative is sometimes retained where the 
construction requires p17). 

av ov pate édv te Hnte. PLAT. Apol. xii. 25 B. 
Whether you say no or yes. 

ei pev 00 ToAXO! 7joav. Lys. 13. 72. 

If they were few. 

Cf. THuc. i. 121 (et od« depot.) ; XEN. An. i. 7. 18 (et od 
paxetrar); SOPH. Ai. 1131, 1242, 1268; Hl. 244: Eur. 
Med. 88. 

But generally the 7 required by construction is used. 
edv pi) py 6 EtEpos Tov Erepov dpOas Aéyerv. PLAT. Gorg. 457 D. 

Note 3. Ov exerts this privative or contradictory force on 
any word to which it is prefixed. 


(a) Verbs :— 
od orépyw, I hate. ov aéi@, I consider that not 
ovK €0, (like od Sox), I require or ex- 
ot cedebw,} 7 hinder, Jorbid. pect that not (THUC. ii. 89), 
ovK Uri xvovpat, I refuse. L disdain or refuse (AESCH. 
ov mposvovovpat, dissimulo. P.V. 285). 


od oupBovrctw, I advise one 
not to, etc. THuc. and Hor. 
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(b.) Other words :— 
Ta. od Kadd, immorality. 
ov Kadds, immorally ; oi« 6pOGs, wrongly. 
ovx els, odK GAiyou=zoAAdL, many. 
ovK €AdioTos=peylLoros. 
ovk Akira GAAG paduora, HDT. iv. 170. ; 
THs Aevxddos 7) ov wepiteixiois, THUC. ili. 95, the non-investment 
of Leweas. 
9 odk e€ovoia, THUC. v. 50; 4 od diuddvors, i. 187; % ovK 
awébocts, V. 35. 
ev ov kaipw, unseasonably, Kur. Bacch. 1288. 
Note 4. In some of these cases the negative doubtless is 
due to the Greek reserve and abatement of positive assertion 
(litotes), e.g. odx jKurra, not least, i.e. (by implication) most. 


§ 281. O08 AND py WITH ADJECTIVES, PARTE 
CIPLES USED AS ADJECTIVES, ADVERBS, 
AND SUBSTANTIVES. 
(For Infinitives used as Substantives see § 283.) 


Ov. My. 

When definite and known When the members of a 
individuals or members class are indefinite, so 
of a class are spoken of, that the expression is 
so that a fact is stated, virtually conditional: (or 
ov is used. when certain attributes 


are thought of, so that it 
is consecutive:) or when 
the expression is a mere 
vague conception, some- 
thing thought of rather 
than known, 7 is used. 


Instances with 7 much outnumber those with od. 
ot ov ayabo. woXiTat. ot un Kabapot Tas yetpas. 
Those (particular) citizens ANTIPH. 
who are not good. All who are of impure hands. 
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ol ov miaTEvorTES. 

Those who do not believe. 

(Special known persons 
spoken of.) 

ii qui non credunt. 


€ > ‘\ tal 
at ovx opOai modtTELat 


auras. Puat. Rep. 
These wrong forms of govern- 
ment. 


Here, as in many such cases, 
the ov is privative ; under 
which rule are given ex- 
amples of adverbs and 
substantives. 


&. 

ol bu) TLOTEVOVTES. 

Those, i.e. any (all) who do 
not believe=if any do not 
believe. 

v4 = ve 
= OLTLVES B) TLlLOTEVOVOL. 
7 
boot av Ln TLoTEV>OL. 
si qui non credunt. 


TOV TTPATLOTAV ob pn SuVa- 
MEVOL. XEN. 
Such of the soldiers as are 
unable. 
Ta Opata Kat Ta p17 (opata). 
Puat. Phaed. 
The things which are seen 
and those which are not 
seen. 
O fi) LaTpos aveTioTH pov. 
PLAT. Gorg. 
He who is not a physician 
is inexperienced. 
Sewov éoTLy 1) pn Eutretpia. 
AR. Ece. 
A sad thing is inexperience. 


Here no statement is made 
that any particular person 
is inexperienced, but the 
mere conception is spoken 
of. 


Note on Substantives. When ov is used with a Substantive, 
the expression is equivalent to a negative objective sentence. 
Thus 7) ov éfoveia=quod non licet, the fact that it is not per- 


mitted. 


Whereas 7 p27) e€ovcia simply means the not being able 
as an abstract conception, non licere. 


M1 however may be 


said to be the usual Attic construction with Substantives. 
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§ 282. Ov AND py WITH PARTICIPLES. 


Ov. 
Ov is used when the Par- 
ticiple states a fact: 
the Participle is often 
Causal. 


ov TrLoTEVOD. 
Since (as, when, etc.) he does 
not believe. 


alo xuvopas ov Toway TadTa. 
I am ashamed because (that) 
I do not do this. 


SyA@ow ov TaparyevopeEvos. 

ANTIPH. 

I will prove that I was not 
present. 


Kav Opr€ yxtAias Spaxpas ov 
petadaBav 7d réwmrtov pépos 
tov Ujdov. 

PLAT. Apol. xxv. 

He would even have been con- 
demned to pay a thousand 
drachmae, because he had not 
obtained a fifth of the votes. 


ovk evtvxotoas dofer’ ovdxt 
SvoTvX ELV. 
Eur. Bacch. 1263. 
Although not fortunate, ye shall 
seem not to be unfortunate. 
Cf. 270, vodv ov exwv (void 
as he is of sense). 


My. 

My is used when the An- 
tecedent to the Partici- 
ple is indefinite, so that 
the Participle is Condi- 
tional. 


4 
fn TloTEVOD. 


Tf he does not believe. 


aicXUVouaL bn ToLaY Tad- 
TQ. 

I am ashamed if I do not 
do this. 


ovx av Svvato, pH Kapwr, 
eVOaLmovelr. Eor. 
Thou couldst not be happy, 
unless thow shouldst tou. 
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Note. Ss (Go7ep) od is more usual with the Participle than 
ws pj. ws py appears to be used when the construction of the 
Sentence demands p»} (e.g. when an Imperative or a Con- 
ditional particle precedes), though even then ws ov may be 
used when a plain statement of fact is intended. 

€OopuBeire ws od Toujoovres tadTa. Lys, 12. 73 (cf. 27. 16, 
domep ov). 

Cf. Tuuc. iv. 5; vi. 82. 2, XEN. An. iv. 4. 15. 

For os pj i— 

ws €“od pderote apedjoovtos, ot'tws exe THY yvepny, 
XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 11. 

But,—adieré pe 7} pt) Aiere Ws E00 ovdK Gv ToujcovTos GAAa, 
Puat. Apol. xvii. 30B; THuC. i. 78.1 Bpadéws Bovdrcteo Ge 
ws ov trept Bpaxéewv. 

os pH, with the Participle, may denote several charac- 
teristics, ¢.g. Sidacke pw? ws pn ciddra, as one who knows not, 
Sopu. 0. C. 1154. 


§ 283. Ob AND ph WITH THE INFINITIVE. 
Ov. My. 

My is the regular Negative with the Infinitive. 

When ov is found with an Infinitive, it is chiefly in 
Indirect Statements after verbs of Saying and Thinking, 
ob being the proper construction in Oratio Obliqua. 

An infinitive used as a Substantive with or without 
the Article regularly takes 17. 
bn ove exByvat we x Tod alaxpor pr) adnOevew. 

mXotov. - ANTIPH. It is wrong not to speak the 
He stated that I did not truth. 

leave the ship=ovx én 

exBnvar. 
éXevyov ove eivat avTovopot. ypn pn KaTadpovely Tod 

THUC. amd7jGous. ISAEUS. 
They were saying that they We should not despise the 
were not independent. multitude. 
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evopicev ovx av Svvac0ar 7d wih SiKaiws arodeoat. 
pevery. XEN. ANTIPH. 

He thought that they would An unjust sentence of death. 
not remain. 


Oum@poxev ov xapteta ba. 

PLAT. Apol. xxiv. 35 ©, 

A striking instance; verbs 
of swearing usually are 
followed by ym, see note 4 
below. 

For other instances, cf. 
Sopu. Ant. 378, 755 ; Pat. 
Apol. xvii. 29 B. 


Note 1. When ov is exceptionally used with the Infinitive, 
it is generally due either to the order of or emphasis on a word 
or sentence. Sometimes ov is privative. A positive negation 
is always made. 


ovdevos Gpaptety Sixatds eotiv. ANTIPH. iv. Tetr. I. a. 6. 
There is nothing which he deserves to miss. 


=ovdEev éoTiy oD dpapTeiv. 
GEO eyo Gv dpopdkare rapaPnvar ovdev. 
XEN. Hell. ii. 4. 48. 
I beg you to violate no single point of your oath. 


=ovK G&Lo. 
Observe that ov is used although a Petition strictly requires 
pq. Cf. THuc. i 39. 2. 
Cf. Sop. Phil. 88, épuv otdev=odx epvv. 
KeAever ok év TH EKKAQTIia GAN év TO Oedtpw THY dvappyouw 
ytyverOor, AESCH. 3. 204. 


(The law) requires the proclamation to be made, not im the 
Assembly, but in the Theatre. 


Emphasis on the parenthesis. 
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Sokeis xatpycewv 7} odK arofaveiaGar; ANDOK. i. 101. 
Do you expect to rejoice, or escape death ? 


> > a = = Le 
ovK azofaveia Gar is perhaps privative. 
? 


Note 2. xp% (xpav, éxpav) are followed by both pj and od 
with the Infinitive. pz) od may be considered to stand for 
ov xp7). 

SopH. Phil. 1363, ypiv pare podeiv, «.7.A, 
And. 607, xpav py Kwweiv. 


Eur. Androm. 100, xpi & ovror’ cireiv, so 214. 
Hipp. 507, xpav ob 0” duaprave. 
Med. 294, xpi) 8 obmér’ éxdiddoxer Ga. 


Note 3. My is not seldom found with the Infinitive in an 
Indirect Statement. In some, but not all such instances, 
the Statement is general, and bears the character of a 
Conception. 


dmexpivato pndevos yTTwv evar. XEN. Hell. ii. 3. 11. 
He replied that he was inferior to none ; cf. iii. 2. 31; iv. 
4,5; Mem. i. 2. 39. 


of pavres A€yovTas EavTois pi) TPoopay TO Excov. 
XEN. Symp. iv. 5. 
Prophets are said not to foresee the future for themselves. 


This is not, however, the strict Attic use, and Xenophon is 
often exceptional. See XEN. Mem. i. 2. 39. Ov and py 
occur in co-ordinate clauses in Sopu. Phil. 1058; Puar. Prot. 
319 B. 


Note 4. Many Verbs which imply an effort of thought or 
will prefer pa with the Infinitive. Such are Verbs of making 
an admission, 6podoyo, PLAT. Phaed, xlii. 98 D, cvyxwpe : cf. 
conviction, murretw, XEN. An. i. 9. 8; wérew pat, PLAT. Apol. 
xxvil. 37 A: of witnessing, swearing, 6uvus1, AR. Vesp. 1047, 
1281 (also an Epic usage), ¢pe@=dpotpa:, XEN. Cyr. vi. 1. 18; 
eyyvopa:, PLAT. Prot. 336 D. (For other constructions of 
opvup., see Lexicon.) 


Verbs of Perception, erioropat, are found with » and the 
Infinitive in SopH. £/. 908, 1092. 


Z 
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§ 284. DIRECT AND INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


Ov. M7. 
The Direct Statement 
takes ov. 
oun é&éBnv éx Tod Totov. 
ANTIPH, 


I did not leave the shop. 


Indirect Statement with 
éru or ws takes ov. 


For the Indirect State- 
ment in the Infinitive, cf. 
supra. 

Tapexouat papTupas ws ovK 
e£€Bnv ex TOU TAoiov. 

ANTIPH. 

I produce witnesses (to prove) 
that I did not leave the 
ship = ove e&€Bnv. 

clrev Ott ovdev avTEe pédox 
tov OopuBov. Lys. 

He said he did not care 
about the disturbance = 
ovdev jor pedeL. 


§ 285. ZNDIRECP STATEMENT WITH 
THE PARTICIPLE. 


Hyyetre THY Todt ov vo- _ Note. But Verbs of Percep- 
NopxnOeicar. Xen, tion sometimes take py. See 


L ; SopH. Ant. 1063-64, 0. C. 65; 
He reported that the cityhad tac i. 76, 1; i. 17. 2: 
not been besieged. similarly after Seckvuyt, Eur. 
Recta: ove érrodopKxnOn. Tro. 970. 


DIRECT QUESTIONS. 


éyvooav ov mpayOeicay Thy 
Evpwayiav. THUC. 

They discovered that the al- 
liance had not been con- 
cluded. 

Recta: ov« empaxOn. 

Ov in both cases is regular, 
going with an Oblique 
Statement. 


§ 286. 


Ov expects the answer “ yes” 


the answer “no” Gian ’). 
with other particles : 


355 


DIRECT QUESTIONS. 


(nonne ?). M7 expects 
une are crten associated 


ap ou F apa, LN ; ouKouy ; pov (2.2. 


pu) ovr) ; [ov ou; OV [3 MOV OVD ; 7) Ov; 7 EN 3 


TavT ovxi KANOS NeyeTas ; 
KaXas. PLAT. 
Is not this rightly said ? 
Yes, rightly. 
dys ) ov; mavu ye. PLAT. 
Do you assent, or do you not 
(assent) ? i.e. Yes or no? 
Certainly (I do assent). 
Ov interrogative with a 
Future Indicative is equi- 
valent to an Imperative. 
oun a&eO was TayioTa ; 
SopH. Ant. 885. 
Will you not lead her away 
instantly ? (i.e. lead her 
away). 
Followed by an imperative 
Kai adere. 


pn cot Soxovpev THOSE rew- 
pOjvat wayn;  AESCH. 
Think’st thou we were in- 
Jerior in this fight ? 
Vote. pj in an oblique ques- 
tion, like nwm in Latin, loses 
this force of expecting a ne- 


gative answer. So Sopu. Ani. 
1253, Eur. Herac. 482. 
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ovkovy Kabedet Snr’ evOad., 
ydotpov ; Ar. Ran, 200. 
Sit ye down there, Paunch. 


Cf. SopH. Ant. 244, Az. 593, 
Phil. 975, O. C. 834. 


Note. Similarly od« av with 
optative, ovx dv dpdcoeas; 
which is a gentle ¢pdcov, 
SopH. Phil. 122. But ov in 
combination with vov and 67% 
(ov wzov; ov Ti wov; ov by; 
ov 64 wov;) means surely it is 
not so? Cf. Sopx. Phil. 900; 
Ar. Ran. 522, 526 ;—the ques- 
tion here is really outside the 
words “ surely not—ch ?” 


§ 287. DELIBERATIVE QUESTIONS. 

My is used in Delibera- 
tive Questions. 
pa arokpivepa; PLAT. 
Am I not to answer? + 
ReyeTe, elciw 4 wn; PLAT 
Speak, must I enter or no ? 
Cf. Sopu. Ai. 668, 7 pa; 


§ 288. INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 


(a.) Indirect Single Ques- 
tion. The Negative is ov. 
npwtnoa, Sua Ti ove édOot. 
L asked him why he did not 


come. 
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O / > al > > 
ig spaad b| cond Epo@OTa €L OUK 


aio yuvouat. PLAT. 
Protagoras asks me if I am 
not ashamed. 


Obs. et here is interroga- 
tive, not conditional. 

(0.) In Indirect Double Questions the usage varies, but ov 
is commoner than 47. There is generally a reason for py. 


CKOTO[LED, Eb oT peret 3) Ov. 0 véos ovy oios TE Kpivew 6 
PLAT. TL TE UTOVOLA Kal O [7p 

Let us consider whether it is Pat. 

becoming or not. A child is incapable of de- 


ciding what is allegory 


¢ 5] 
Omrws LOns 
and what not. 


47> 4 Y > > y 
€lT €Vvooy ELT oVvK Evoor. 
SOPH. 
That thou may st see 
Whether he be within or not 
within. 

Note. Od rather than pj seems to represent simply the 
original direct double question. M7 seems to import a doubt 
into the question, or to represent it as a conception. Professor 
Jebb, in a note to SopH. 4i. 6, and ANTIPHON (Attic Orators, 
p. 161), draws a subtle distinction in every case. Thus, he 
Says oKoTOpev ei Tperes 7) yxy Means, let us consider the question 
of abstract fitness : but cxorGpev ci rpéerer 7) ov ; let us see whether 
the matter in hand is fit or no. 

In this passage of ANTIPHON, «i 7 pj—e«i 7 od occur in 
sequent clauses. Similarly in ISAEUS, vill. 9, we have, in 
three sequent clauses, «ite eite pij—kai et 7) ov—xal <i 7) pap. 


§ 289. INDIRECT PETITION. 


un is always used whe- 
ther the Petition is Direct 
or Indirect. 


un KNETTE OF pr) chery. 
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a. Direct. 
pn akwdTé we TadTa Spav. 
Do not require me to do this. 


b. Indirect. 
€Xexyov avtois pn adeKeiv. 
Tuc. 
They were telling them not to 
do wrong. 
ixérevoy pn oTpeSrwOnvat. 
ANDOK. 
They were begging not to be 
tortured. 


Note. For exceptions see 
under ov and yi with Infini- 
tive. See also 6rws yy with 


Future Indicative (Index). 
S$ 290. CONDITIONAL. 
Ov. ; M7. 
The Apodosis or Principal The Protasis or Subordin-— 
Sentence takes ov. ate Sentence takes sm. 


For Examples see Conditional Sentences. 


Note 1. Where ov is found 
in a Protasis it is jomed 
privatively to some special 
word. (Ci. supra, p. 347.) 

Noite 2. <i interrogative, not 
conditional, takes ov not p27. 
Note 3. When <i is used like 

dv: atter verbs of emotion 

(Gavpalwo, Kkatoureipw, Seuwdv 

eo7u, and the like), ov, not pm, 

follows, for we may either say 
that a statement of fact is 
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made, or that «i is virtually 
causal. Cf. Isov. 11 D. py 
Gavpdons <i od zpérer, DEM 
197 D. ovK aicypoy «i od; 
Note 4. Also sometimes «i 
ov is found when a direct 
statement is quoted, <i, ds 
viv dice, od TaperKevdcaro, 


Dem. 1266. 2, so virtually 


Eur. Jon, 347. 
§ 291. CONCESSIVE. 
Ov. M7. 
Kairep (kai, nai taita, i, édv (hv, av), conces- 
Kai Tot), with a Parti- sive, take um, being truly 
_ciple take ov. Conditional. 


Katrrep ovtes ov Sewoi pep- 
vncbat pvnpovevere. 
Dem. 
Though you are not quick at 
remembering, you remem- 
ber. 
Cf. SopH. Phil. 377 ; Eur. 
Ale. 352 =even being. 


§ 292. CAUSAL. 
Ob. My. 
The regular Negative is ov. 
eTrelon ovK eduVaVTO ap- Note. See Introduction on 


use of 7 In Causal Sentences 


/ ‘ , = / 
avelv TO Y@pPloy atleva, 
p xP in late Greek. 


non eTreyeipouv. XEN. 
Since they were unable to 
take the fort they now 
were trying to depart. 
So dvo7s, THUG. iv. 11. 2. 
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§ 293. 
Ov. 
@ote with the Indicative 
takes ov. 
odta SiaxeiweOa date ovdev 
mpakat SvvaeOa. DEM. 
We are in such a mood that 
we are unable to do any- 
thing. 


Note. od is found with an 
Infinitive. 


Seiv éxyretAer Tedetv Ga7’ ovTE 


‘\ a ” > i 7 
vukTos Urvov ovr E€ HpEpas . 


ue oreya(ev WOvv. 
Sopu. El. 782. 
She threatened to fulfil a dread 
revenge, so that, nor day, nor 
night, did sweet sleep shroud 


mé. 


Of Eur. Hel. 107, Phoen. 
1357, THuc. v. 40. 2, viii. 
70. 6, PLat. Apol. xiv. 26 D. 


Note. It is very important 
to distinguish between the 
regular and the exceptional 
use of dare od with the Infini- 
tive. The regular use (4g. 
Puat. Apol. xiv.) is due to 
Oratio Obliqua. The exam- 
ple in Sopu. El. 782 is excep- 


CONSECUTIVE AND RESTRICTIVE. 


aore with the Infinitive 
takes pm. 
OUTMS AOYLOTOS eLpLL WOTE 
un Svvacbat royiberOan. 
PLAT. 
So unreflecting am I that I 
cannot reflect. 
adienev oe eb @ TE [LNKETL 
dirocodetr. PLAT. 
We set you free on the under- 
standing that you no 
longer pursue philosophy. 
Cf. Tuuc. i. 103.1. (Fut. 
Indic.) 
For the rule of éf’ @ Te, 
see p. 274, 





{ 
I 
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tional. But in all cases we 
may perhaps say that there is 
a negation of fact. 


§204. TEMPORAL AND LOCAL SENTENCES. 


Ov. 
When the Time or Place is 
definite ov is used. 


errevo1) 0 avnp ovx edaivero 
exounv Tréwv. ANTIPH. 
When the man was not forth- 
coming I went on my 


voyage. 


Py \ € , 2 
€WS WEY OL GUULpAYOL OUK 


etyov O70L atroctaiev 

‘\ yy A 
ExpUTTOV THY Tpos vas 
ey Opav. XEN. Hell. 


So long as the allies did not 
know what side to revolt 
to, they concealed their 
dislike to you. 


§ 295. 


When the Time or Place 
is indefinite wy is used 
(eg. with 6rav, dmedray, 
eretoav, Srrov av, etc., 
with Subjunctive: or 
6re, etc., with Optative), 

ouvxodv, Stay Se pn cbévo, 
TeTavcouat. SOPH. 

So, when I have no strength, 
L will give o'er. 

(6rav denotes Indefinite 
Futurity.) 

OToTe wn daiev amuyovres 
anvextetvayv. THUC. 

Whenever they said “no,” 
they led them off and exe- 
cuted them. 


Obs. That oxére changes od 
Pye to py ppp. 


FINAL SENTENCES, ETC. 


(a.) Final Sentences. 
(6) owes with Future 
Indicative. 
(c.) Verbs of Fearing, 
With these Constructions 
the regular Construction is 
p27). 
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§ 296. 
Ov. 

The Relative takes ov 
when the Antecedent is 
definite, so that a fact 
is spoken of. 


Enrodca dappax evpov ovy 

a ’Bovdounv. Eur. 

& ’Bovropnpy, 7.6. & €Bov- 

oumv. 
In seeking drugs I found not 
what I sought. 
Cf. XEn. An. ii. 2. 3. 

Note. ovdeis doris ot, ovdK 
érriv doris ov take ov. THUC. 
ii. 39; vu. 87; HDT. v.: 97. 
PLAT, Prot. 323 ©. : 

In: "THuc. ii. 81, ‘ot oe 
woAAol TOV ikeT@v GooL OUK 
éxeto Onoav, the actual fact is 
perhaps emphasised. With a 
negative preceding ovovros, 
ov always follows (MADVIG, 
§ 203, note) : 
vopov TiHepev, olkyoLW Kal Ta- 

puciov pydevi eivar pndev 

ToLOUTOV, cis 0 ov TAS Pov- 

Adpevos EtoEr tv. 

Puat. Fep. ii. 416 D. 
A treasury which not every one 
who wishes shall enter. 


Cf. S. Matt. vii. 21, od was 


> ’ ob 
eloeActoeTal. 


Ov and My with Relatives. 


The Relative takes pH 
when the Antecedent is 
indefinite. The use of 
yw with Relatives is the 
same as its use with ez. 
1) ofda ovde olopat ét- 
devat. PLAT.- 

Whatever I know not I do 
not think that I know. 


dl éue pn toact. PLAT. - 
Any (all, such as) do not 
know me. 
Sots pa avtapens eat 
oUTOS yanrerros didos éo- 

Tt. XEN. Mem. ii. 6. 2. 

Whoever is not self-sufficient 

is a dangerous friend. 

Cf. ArscH. Luin. 618, 661, 
SorpH. 0. 7. 281 (with 
Subjunctive and Opta- 
tive with av). 

This indefinite or generic use 
of px shades off into a Con- 
secutive or Final use. 

Ynhicarbe tovatra €& Gv py 
Serdre bpiv petapeAjoet. 

ANDOK 3. 41. 


Pass such a sentence that you 
will never repent of. 
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péAAover yap 0 
evrav0a weuver evOa pn to? 
nAtov héyyos mpordwe. 
Sopu. El. 380. 
They are purposing to send thee 
where thou never more shalt 
see the glory of the sun. 
Cf. SopH. Ai. 359, 470;- 
Phil. 408, 588. 
Cf. the Restrictive écov pi, 
. doa pn, KAP Soov pap, OTe p27}. 
ov and yu are both used with the Relative ina Causal 
Sense. The analogy of Causal Sentences seems to show 
that ov must be the normal construction; yu is used 
where perhaps the fact is delicately put, as for instance 
et is put for drz after Gavyafw. This use of yu arises 
from its generic use. 


Oavpactov troveis Os ovdev 
didas. 
XEN. Mem. ii. 7. 13. 
You are acting strangely in 
giving nothing. 
So Ar. Nub. 692 (Aris ov 
otpateverat), Eur. Med. 
589. 


Tahaitwpos Tis av ye av- 
Opwros ef w unre Oeoi 
TaTp@ol elot pqre Lepa 
«tA. Puat. Huth. 302. 

You are a miserable sort 
of being since you have 
neither national gods nor 
sacrifices. 

TOs av opOas euod KaTe- 
ylyvockete, @ TO Tapa- 
Tay Tpos TouvTove pdev 
cupBoratov éotiv ; 

DEM. Apat. 903. 22. 

How could you have rightly 
condemned me, since I 
have no contract at all 
with this man ? 

Cf. Ar. Ran. 1459. 


4 


J 
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§ 297. M7 is used in Expressions of a Wish. 


Myers Sonv eyo. 
Ar. Nub. 1255. 
May I no longer live! 


pn ToT @pedov Autrey 
Thy YKvpov. 
SopH. Phil. 969. 
Would I ne'er had left 
My Scyros. 
= I ought never, un like 
pn after Set. 


€y Opacus ovr’ cit pare ye 
voiynv. Derm. 8. 68. 

I am neither bold nor might I 
become so. 


eyo 8 6 ors ob pay A€yeus 6pGas 
Td8e ovr’ dv dvvaipny pnt 
emuotaipny Aé€yev. SOPH. 
Ant. 685. 

But that these words thou 
speakest are not right I neither 
could nor may I learn to say. 


our’ av dvvaipny 1s an Apo- 
dosis, and therefore ov is re- 
quired : par emuorad pay is a 
wish ; the »# with és is far 
more difficult to explain, for 
it is an Indirect Statement. 

But observe that orws pj 
depends on a verb of percep- 
tion, ériorapar (see note 4 pa 
with Infin.). Also érws pj 
expresses doubt, and 1 is much 
less positive than 8m od, 
Moreover the wish pad’ emw- 
vaiynv may throw its shadow 
over the previous line. 
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§ 298. My and py od with the Infinitive. 


A. After a Principal Sentence containing Verbs and 
expressions of denying, hindering, forbidding, and avoid- 
ing, wn is used with the Infinitive where in English we 
use no negative. 


dis 7} Katapvet yn Sedpaxévar tade ; SOPH. 
Dost own or dost deny that thow hast done this? 


qvavTiwOnv pndev TpaTTew Tapa Tous vopous. 
PLAT. 
I opposed your doing anything contrary to the laws. 


atrayopevo pn Troteiv éxkrAnotav. ARISTOPH. 
I forbid your calling an assembly. 


HrioTovv pi) eivut Tovs TA OrAa TapaddvTas Tots TEA VEGoUW 
opotovs. ‘THUC. iv. 40. 

They did not believe that those who had given wp their arms 
were like those who had fallen. 


Ovyntods y’ eravoa pn tpodepxer Oar popov. 
Axscu. P. V. 248, 
Ay, I let mortals from foreseeing their doom. 


Note 1. 
Such verbs are :— 
avtidéyw, éxo (and compounds), ) 
dpvovpas (and com- - deny. cipyo (and compounds), | hin- 
; pounds), Sieh elvan, J der. 
Fad 7 \ dispute, doubt. eed 

’ > . 

GréxXopar, Reis, Greirov, i orbid. 
va ‘gang beware of, 
em hesitate, 
Ail avoid. 
pvrdooopat, : 


So also drodvopar, THUC. i. 128; droxpizropa, ii. 53; 
dmootpepw, Vili. 108; imextparéoOar, Sopn. O. C. 565; 
gvAdoow, 0. C. 667. 
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Note 2. 


M7, however, as in the English idiom, is not seldom 
omitted. 


dv Oavetv éppvedunv. EUR. 
Whom I from death delivered. 


TovTd Tis eipyet Spav Oxvos. PLAT. 
Some scruple prevents me from doing this. 


Cf. Sop. 0. 7. 129; THuc. i. 62; PLat. Phaed. 108 &. 


Note 3. 


Other constructions are (1) dste wa with the Infinitive, 
(2) 76 px» with the Infinitive, (3) tod or rod wa with the 
Infinitive. 

(1.) dyyéAAwr Ste tas vads droarpepee Gore pH EAGeiv. 
THUc. viii. 108. 1. 
Announcing that he had diverted the ships from coming. 


(2.) eipyov 76 pa Kakoupyetv. THUC. iii. 1. 
They prevented them from inflicting damage. 
Cf. Azscu. Eum. 691; Sopx. Antig. 263. 
(3.) éxwAvoe TOD Kaley extovTas. XEN. An. 1. 6. 2, 
He kept them from advancing and burning. 


é€er TOD pay KaTaddvar, XEN. An, ui. 5. 11. 
It will keep them from sinking. 
Cf. Tuuc. i. 76, ii. 49, iii. 75; XEN. Cyr. ii. iv. 23 


B. But when the Verbs themselves take a Negative 
or quasi-Negative, 7 ov and not yw alone is used with 
the Infinitive. 

Here also in English we use no negative in the sub- 
ordinate sentence. 


tiva ole. anapyncecOar wn ovyt émictacOa Ta 
Sixava; PLAT. 

Who do you think will deny that he is acquainted 
with justice? (=no one will deny). 

ov An~w un ov Tact Tpodwveiv. SOPH. 

I will not cease to publish unto all, 
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Ti éutrodwy pi) ovyi atobavety; XEN. 
What is there to hinder us from being put to death ? 
(=no hindrance). 


Cf. Agscu. P. V. 627 (ri pédXres ;); SOPH. Ai 540, 728; 
XEN. Symp. iii. 3 (75 p27) od). 


C. Also when the Principal Sentence is negative, yn 
ov and the Infinitive is used after expressions denoting 
what is impossible, wrong, repugnant, and the like. Here 
in English we use a Negative. 


advvata Hy un ov péyada Brarrew. THUC. 
It was impossible not to inflict great harm. 


ovdels us av Treicetey TO wy OVK EAOEtv. ARISTOPH. 
No one shall persuade me not to go. 


trésxou (yTicewv ws ovx dovdv cor dv pH od BonOeiv 
Sixavooivn. Puat. Rep. 427, E. 

You promised to search, on the ground that it would be 
impious for you not to assist justice. 


Cé. Puat. Symp. 218 Cc (avdnzov pz) 0d). j 


D. Sometimes p7) od and the Infinitive follows a Principal 
Sentence which is not Negative in form. 


aicxpov éort codiay pi) ovxi TavTwY KpdTwToY pavas. 
Puat. Prot. 352 D. 
It is immoral not to assert that wisdom is the highest of all 
possessions. 
In these cases the aicypév is practically condemning, blaming, 
dissuading from a course. 


Gore Taow aicxtivny civar py cvoTovddtec. 
XEN. An. ii. 3. 11. 
So that all were ashamed not to co-operate heartily. 

Compare these two examples with XEN. Cyr. vii. 7. 16, 
tiva. aicxtov pi) ptdciv 7 Tov adeAdov ; where a quasi-Negative 
Principal Sentence is followed by 7 only. 

See HEROD. i 187, decvov pj od AaPeiv. 
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§ 299. M») ov with the Participle. 


M7 ov is found with the Participle denoting circumstance 
(conditionally, or restrictively), after a Principal Sentence ex- 
pressing what is impossible or repugnant. 

M7» ov is practically equal to <i pH, except, unless. 

ovdk ap’ érre hidov TO fiAodvte ovdEev, pi) OdK avTUptAody ; 
. Puat. Lys, 212 D. 
No creature then is a friend to a friend, unless it love m 
return, (without loving). 
HKELS Yap od Kevyn ye, TOUT ey@ Tapas 
efouda, pr) ovxt Seip? éuot dépovod tr. Sopu. O. C. 359. 
Thou comest not empty, this I know full well, 
unless thou bring’st some horror to mine ears. 
Suoddyntos yap av 
einv, Towdvde py OD KaTorkteipwv edpav. SOPH. O. T. 11. 
hard of heart were I, 
Compassionating not so sad a session. (Cf. O. T. 220.) 

Other instances will be found in HEROD. ii. 110, vi. 9. and 
106. Isoorat. Laud. Hel. 47. 

So entirely was 7) od eventually regarded as equivalent to 
ei py that in Dem. de Fals. Leg. 379. 7, we find it used with- 
vut a participle expressed: ai te wéAers toAAal Kat yaderat 
AaBetv pi) od ypdvm Kal woAtopKia, the cities were numerous and 
difficult to take eacept by long waiting and by siege (sc. AypOeioas). 


Variant Constructions of B. C. D. (pp. 336, 7). 


After a Negative Principal Sentence are used sometimes 
(1) the Infinitive alone; (2) 7? alone instead of pa od with - 
the Infinitive ; (3) 7d py od; (4) Tod pi ov. 

(1) ratra obk éLapvotvras mparrew. AESCHIN. li 250. 
They do not deny that they so act. 
Didirrov wapeAGelv odk AovvavTo KwAto-a, 
Dem. de Pac. 62. 10. 
They were not able to prevent Philip advancing. 
(2) ov 7oAdv 
xpovoy p’ eréerXov pt) pe vavotoAciv Tay¥. SOPH. Phil. 348. 
Not long while 
they held me from quick setting sail. (Cf. Antig. 443.) 
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(3) od évavtidcopat 76 pi) ov yeywveiv way. 
Arscu. P. V. 786. 
Lil not refuse (lit. oppose thee) to declare the whole. 


XEN. Symp. iii. 3. 
(4) ris Mijdwv oov dareAcipOy Tod pj axodovbety ; 
XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 25. 
Who of the Medes failed to follow you ? 
Instances of omission of y and pi) od are said to be rare. 
There are however a good many. 


1. My omitted after an Affirmative Principal Sentence, 
ANTIPH. Teir. B. B. 4. and 7. THuc. iii, 39. 3. SopH Ai. 
70, O. T. 129. Eurip. Or. 263. Arist. Ach. 127. XEN. Hell. 
vy. 21. Puat. Apol. xix. 31 D, xxxi. 39 EB 


2. My for pa) od after a Negative Principal Sentence, 
AntipH. Teir. B. B. 3. SopuH. Phil. 349. THe. iii. 39. 
Isoor. Laud. Hel. 47. (Infin. alone after a Negative Sentence.) 


§ 300. My and p1) od with the Subjunctive. 

M7 with the Subjunctive expresses anxiety, apprehen- 
sion, suspicion, surmise, and so may often be translated 
perhaps. 

Hq TOUTO adnOes 7. 

Perhaps this is true. 

pA) @ypovxdTepov 7 To adnOes eitrety. PLAT. 
Perhaps tt is somewhat blunt to tell the truth. 


The addition of ov gives the opposite or negative 
meaning : 
fu ov TodTO ad7bes Ne 
Perhaps this is not true. 
GXXa. pn} ov TOOT N yadeTrOV, Oavatov exduyeiv. 
Prat. A pol. 
It looks as tf this were not the real difficulty—to 
escape death. 
Cf. Crit. ix. 48 c. Phaed. xi. 67 B. 
2A 
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Note 1. My ov is found graphically with the Indicative in 
questions. 


GN’ dpa ph odx trcAapBavers; PLAT. Prot, 312 A. 
But perhaps then you do not suppose ? 


Note 2. drws prj, Srws py od is similarly used with the Sub- 
junctive and Indicative (Pres. and Future), PLAt. Crat, 430 D, 
Meno 77 A, Phaedo 77 B; RIDDELL’S Digest, p. 140. 


Note 3. The same constructions of 7) and p7) od occur even 
more commonly after a Principal Verb like dpd(opar, dpa, 
oKoTO, GOpa, évvootpat, aicxvvopat, OKVa, KivOuvds Eea-tt, hofov- 
peas, ete. 

(a.) With Subjunctive : 
hpovrilw pi) Kpdtiotov H pot ovyav. XEN. Mem. iv. 2. 39. 
I am considering whether it is not best for me to be silent. 


TAUTG amrirTiav mapexer Tepi TNS Yuxijs pa) ovdapou € €Tt 7. 
Puiat. Phaed. xiv. 70 A. 
This causes a doubt about the soul that possibly it no longer 
exists. 
(b.) With Indicative : 
a. Present Indicative : 


6pOpev pu Nuxias oterai te A€yev. Pat. Lach. 196. 
Cf. Sopx. Ant. 1253; Eur. Tro. 178, Phoen. 92 (quoted p. 267). 


b. Imperfect Indicative : 
dpa pa waitwy edXeyev. Puat. Theaet. 145. 
e. Future Indicative : 
dpa pay Sejoe. XEN. Cyr. ui. 1. 27. 
poBodtpar pi edpnoopev. PLAT. Phileb. 13. A. 
dédorxa. Orws pa) TevEopat. ARIST. Eg. 112. 
Ci. Puat. Crat. 393 c., ep. 451 A. 
d. Perfect Indicative : 
hoBovtpeba pr dpporéepwv ypapTrykapev. 'THUC. iii. 53, 
e. Aorist Indicative : 
deldw pr) wavTa vypepteaeirev, Hom. Od. v. 300. 
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§ 301. Ob pa} WITH SUBJUNCTIVE AND FUTURE 
INDICATIVE. 


A. Ov 7 with the Subjunctive (generally the Aorist, 
but sometimes the Present) expresses an emphatic nega- 
tive future statement. 


ov ui) Tavowpa. dirocodav. Pav. Apol. xvii. 
I will never give up philosophy. 


outa o ’Ayaiav, oida, pn TIS UBpion. 
Sopu. Az. 560. 
None of the Achaeans, I know tt, shall ever insult 
thee. 


2 


B. Ov um with the Future Indicative has the same 
meaning. 
GXN etaiP. ov cou mh ucOervomal Tote. 
Sop. EV. 1052. 
Enter within. I néer will follow thee. 


elev OTL 1 STapTy ovdev fu2) KAKLOV OLKLELTaL AUTOD 
amolavoevtos. XEN. Hell. i. 6. 32. 

He said that Sparta would be governed not one whit 
the worse after his death. 


Observe that the example is in the Graphic Oratio 
Obliqua. 


C. 1. Ov pu} Interrogative with the Future Indicative 
(second person singular) expresses a strong prohibition. 


motos Zevs ; ov put) Anpyoess ; ovd’ eats Zevs. 
Arist. Wub. 367. 
Zeus quotha ! don’t talk twaddle. Theres no Zeus. 


Ss / 2 \ a > \ Te AY 
@ Guyatep, ov fu UGov Eg TrOANOUS EpeEts ; 

Eur. Supp. i066. 
Daughter, tell not the tale among the crowd. 
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2. Ov wy with the Future Indicative (second person) 
in the first clause is followed by a second clause express- 
ing (a.) an affirmative command (0.) a negative command 
or prohibition. 

(a.) ov wr Siatpirpers, adda yevoes THS Ovpas ; 
Arist. Ran. 462. 
Don’t shilly-shally, but taste the door. 


(0.) ov pt) Tpocoicets yelpa, und are TéeT ROD ; 
Eur. Hipp. 606. 
Bring not thy hand near, and touch not my robes. 


3. Ov with the Future Indicative (second person), de- 
noting an affirmative command, is followed by a Future 
Indicative (with xat jj, pndé) denoting a negative 
command or prohibition. 

OUXL TUYKAHCES TTO"A, 
Kat wn weOnoes aves aicXiaTous Noyous 
Eur. Hipp. 499. 
Set a seal wpon thy lips, 
and let not fall again most shameful words. 


ov oty avefe, unde Sevdiav apets ; Sopu. Ai. 75. 
Keep silence, and awake not cowardice. (Lit. wilt thou 
not silently endure ?) 


Some make these two separate questions, one with ov 
(nonne ?), the other with uw (num ?), wilt thou not endure silently ? 
and wilt thou play the coward? 


§ 302. Further Examples of ov p7. 
‘ A. od pq WITH SUBJUNCTIVE. 
ovkére py StvyTar Bacrdreds qpas katadrafeiv. 
XEN. An. i 2. 12. 
There is no longer any likelihood of the King overtaking us. 
Obs. The Present Subjunctive is here used. So also in 
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Puat. Rep. 341 ©. (od pu) ofds te 7s): and in SopuH. 0. C. 1023, 


(erevxwvrat, One MS. reads érev’Ewv7a). 


TO peyiorov Kakov ExOV ovdels py ToTE AGBy. 
Puat. Leg. 731 ©. 
No one is ever likely voluntarily to choose the greatest evil. 
ov py oe KptYw rpds Svtiva Bovropar ddixéo Gan. 
XEN. Cyr. vii. 3. 13. 
I will not conceal from you whom I wish to march against. 


See further Sopu. 0. C. 408, 450, 649, 1024, 1702; TuHuc. v. 
67; XEN. Heil. iv. 2. 3; PLAT, Rep. 499 B; AR. Av. 461. 


ov pay TKOYyS, pnde TOLTHS Grep ot Tpvyodaipoves otTOL, 
GAN eddjpe. ARIST. Nub. 299. 

Dowt you flout, and dowt behave like your poor comedy hacks, 
but, hold your peace. 


Elmsley changes oxayys of the MSS. to oxover, Fut. Indic. 
Mid. Similarly in Nub. 505, 0d pa) AadAjoys has been changed 
to AaAjoes. See Goopw1y, Moods and Tenses, pp. 186, 187. 

If cxdyys is right, this is you wont jest, a possible way of 
saying don’t jest - if oxedyet, woujoets, the construction is in- 
terrogative like that of C. 1 above, p. 371. 


B. 0d py) WITH FUTURE INDICATIVE. 


ov py a eyw wepidWopuar dreAGovta. ARIST. Ran. 508. 
Ll not suffer you to depart. 

OU ToL pote © ex TOY eOpavur, 

® yéepov, akovra tis ager. Sopu. O. C. 178. 


No one, be sure, from these abodes, 
Old Sir, shall drag thee hence. 


2d person in the same meaning as the above, i.e. denoting 
not a strong prohibition, but a negative statement. 


OUKOUVV TOT € €K TOUTOLVY YE f7) OK wT pow ert 
ddouropycers (Schneidewin, édovropioys.) SOPH. O. C. 848. 
Never henceforth, on these props leaning, thou 
Shalt journey hence. 
TOUS yap TovNpors ov ju7] ToTE ToLyTeTe BeXTiovs. 

AESCHIN. in Cites. 177. 
You will never make the bad better. 
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The following example may denote either a prohibition or 
a statement. 


ov yeyverKke ce’ od py eloret Eis THY oikiav. ISAEUS, viii. 24. 
I do not know you, you shall not enter the house ; or ov pr etore ; 
don’t enter. 


C. ov és Kopaxas; od py mpdotrov; ARIST. Ran. 609. 
To the crows with you. Be off! 


Observe here that the 2d person dual is used. 


6 prapdrare, Ti roves ; od py KaTaBijoe; ARIST. Vesp. 397. 
You scoundrel, what are you at? don’t come down. 

ov pi) ’Eeyepeis Tov trv KaToXOV 

KGKKLVYOELS KAVATTYTELS 

porada Sevvijy 

vocov, & téexvov; Sopu. Tr. 978. 


Observe that éxxuvijrers joined by «ai is prohibitive co-ordin- 
ately with e€eyepets. 


od pr) KaAEts pe, 
SvOpur’, ixerevw, pd Katepeis Tovvopa ; ARIST. Ran. 298. 


Dow call me, 
Sirrah, I pray thee, nor blab out my name. 


ov pay Svopeviys eree 
dirors, ravoe. Se Ovpod, Kai modu otpewers Kdpa. . 
déer 5é SGpa Kat raparryoe warpés; Kur. Med. 1151. 
Be not wroth with friends, 
Forbear displeasure, turn thy face again, 
Accept these offerings, and entreat thy father. 


ov pa apeoataets xeipa, Baxxetoes didv, 
pnd e£opopbe poptav THY OV épvot; Eur. Bacch. 343. 


Lay not thy hand on me, go play the bacchanal, 
Nor smudge me with thy folly. 


ovKovy Kkadeis atrov Kal pi) adyoes ; PLAT. Symp. 175 A. 
Call him, and don’t send him away. 


ot Oaccov oes, pd dmuoryces époi ; SOPH. Tr. 1183. 
Give me thy hand quick, and distrust me not. 
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3. O¥ pH is found in the Obliqua with a Future Optative 
representing a Future Indicative of the Recta. 
Ta 7 GANG ravr’ Oeorirev 
kai tart Tpolas répyap ws od pi} Tote 
Téprovev, ei pu) TOVS’ Gyowwro SopuH. Phil. 611. 


In the Recta this would be od px) wore méeporete Ea pa) Gyno. 
A striking instance, for here the 2d person of the Future 
would clearly be a negative statement. 


All the rest he prophesied, 
And how they neer should sack the towers of Troy 
Unless they brought him with them. 


ov px is also found with the Future Infinitive. 
cahos yap eime Tetperias od py rote 
gov THVOE ynv oiKOvVTOS eb Tpakerv TOALY. EUR. Phoen. 1590. 
Recta, ob pj wore ed mpaker 7) TOAts. 
Cf. PLAT. Lach. 197 D, kai ydép pou doxeis ob8€ py yoOqc Oa, 
unless for ovde 7} we substitute ovday7 as has been suggested. 


§ 303. REPETITION OF THE NEGATIVE. 


| I. Where a simple Negative follows a Negative in the 
"same clause, two Negatives make one Affirmative, as in 
English. 
ovdeis ove emacye. XEN. 
No one was not suffering (i.e. every one was suffering). 
Gv povoy ov TreiOovTat. 
Not only do they not obey. 
ov duvawar pr yedav. AR. 
I am not able to keep from laughing. 
II. But where a Compound Negative follows a Nega- 
tive in the same clause the first Negation is continued 
and strengthened. 


axovet © ovdev ovdeis ovdeves. Eur. Cyl. 120. 
No one obeys anybody in anything. 
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1) NavOaverw ce pnde ToVTO. XEN. Cyr. v. 2. 36. 
Let not even this escape you. 


Geovs hoBovpevor punmot aceBes undev pnd avectov 
pare Tononte pnte BovdAno7Te. 
XEN. Cyr. viii. 7. 22. 
Fear the gods, and never do or intend anything either 
impious or unholy. 


OA. Ovdeis, Mydeis, OVSéEv, Myder, etc. 
304 n n 


A, Odvd<is and pydels are used as declinable Substantives 
both in the Singular and Plural, with or without the Article, 
of persons. 

Much more rarely 6, 7, ovdév, 6, 4, pydev. 


B. Ovdev and dev are used as indeclinable neuter predi- 
cates of persons. 


C. 75 pdev, an indeclinable substantive, is very freely 
used both of persons and things. 


All these constructions are chiefly poetical with the excep- 
tion of (B), which is also Platonic. Herodotus also uses (A) 
and (B). 


We may observe with regard to them :— 


(1.) That ovde‘s, oddév denotes what is known or proved to 
be actually non-existent or worthless. (Cf. 1) ov« e€ovoia under 
ov privative.) Ouvdev is actually nothing. 

(2.) Myéeis, pndev denotes an indefinite conception of what 
is anything non-existent or worthless. (Cf. 7 a) é£ovcia,) 
M7 dev is abstract nonentity, hence 76 padev. 


(3.) The two sets often seem to be used indifferently, but 
though ovdeés is plainer and blunter, yet pydets may be really 
more contemptuous, “ as nothing,” ‘no better than a mere cipher.” 


(4.) The construction of the sentence (with e¢ or an im- 
perative) may favour p) rather than ov. 


(5.) Both sets of phrases are the reverse of tis (71) efvas, te 
be « somebody. 
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EXAMPLES : 
6 vov pev ovdeis, aitprov & iréppeyas. ARisT. Hg. 158, 
Nobody now, exceeding great to-morrow. 
dpovoter Sipov peilov dvres ovdeves. 
Eur. Androm. 700; ef. I. A. 371. 
ayere p.’ ExTodov 
Tov ovK OvTa paddov 7} pydeva. SOPH. Ant. 1326. 
Lead me hence 
Who am no more than him that is as nothing. 
od yap 7&lov Tods pydevas. Sopu. Az. 1114. 
rovs (Ovtas ed dpav: xatOavav dé ras dvipp 
yi Kai oid? 76 pyder eis ovdev perer. Eur. Meleager. 
Le. what was believed to be nothing now proves to be actually 
nothing. 
For the sentiment compare the Epitaph on Gay: 
* Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, but now-I know it.” 
(Saipwv) Hiv o daoppet Kame pydev Epxerat. SOPH. El. 1000. 
Our future is at ebb, and comes to naught. 
Compare the pdév here with ovdev in the Meleager. 
dvopes HpeTepor eiciv ovdev, PLAT. Rep. 556 D.; ef. 562 D. 
éav SoKOot Te eivar pndev ovtes. PLAT. Apol, xxxill. 41 E. * 
If they think they are something, when they are nothing. ns 
Here éév favours pydev rather than ovdév. 
67’ ovoev GV TOU pydev avTéTTHS UTEP. 
, . OPH. At, 1231 ; cf. 1275. 
Dyas TO pndev OvTas ev Tpor? Sopds 
épptoaro. SopH. di. 1274; ef. Eur. El. 369. 
kei TO pndev eLepO dpdow O duws. SOPH. Ant. 234. 
toiyap ov dé£ar py’ és Td abv THe oTEyOS 
tiv pndev eis 70 pydev. SOPH. Ei. 1165. 
Examples in HERODOTUS occur in i. 32, vi. 137, ix. 58, 79. 
Note. 
ovdev (udev) A€éyerv, to talk nonsense or idly. 
70 ovd oveev, PLAT. Theaet. 190 A, the absolute nothing. 
6 pydev Gv yovaiov=Svoyevys, SOPH. Ai. 1094. 
ovdey (udev) etvar, to be doomed to death, as good as dead 
Sopu. El. 1166; Eur. Androm. 1077. 
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$ 305. My with Oaths and Assertions. 


M7 is sometimes found with the Indicative after an oath or 
a strong assertion. 
pa tiv ’Adpodizny ... py yw o adyow. 
Arist. Lec. 999, cf. Av. 195, Lysist. 917. 


Cf. also Ji. x. 330, xv. 41. 


This use of yj should be compared with pj and the Infini- 
tive after verbs of swearing and testifying (see w# with Infin. 
Note 4). 

The construction is Epic. In Homer pis found both with 
the Infinitive and the Indicative after an oath or protestation. 
My repudiates the charge. 





iotw viv 700e yaia, K.7.r., py TE GOL KaKdv BovAcboepev. + 
Od. v. 184. 
Be witness earth to this—far from me be it to contrwe harm 
to thee. 


iotw vov Leds adrds, .7.A., pi) avip exoxnoerar GAXos. 
Ii. x. 329. 
Be witness Zeus himself—no other man shall ride. 


$ 306. My where od might have been expected. 


M+, where od might otherwise have been expected, is used 
where the structure of the sentence requires or has a natural 
affinity with pw? Such cases are where (1) an Imperative 
precedes, (2) where the sentence is Conditional, (3) where 
the whole cast of the sentence is of th» nature of a concep- 
tion, so that the statement denied is not i eal fact. 


1. Undicacde tiv ToAEpov, pip PoBnOevTes 7d adrixa Sevvov. 
THe. i. 124. 
Vote the war without fearing the immediate danger. 


tatta oKoreiTE, OTL pi) Tpovoia padAov éylyveto 7 THX. 
ANTIPH. v. 21. 
Consider this, that it happened not so much designedly as by — 
accident. 


A very exceptional use of yj, hardly explained by the pre- 


ceding Imperative. 
Cf. XEN. Cyr. ii. 1. 37, Sopuw. Ant. 546, DEM. 27. 59 
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2. 6 xais cimep Extds havepds tpiv core ph BANGeis, dnovrae 
dia. THV adTod dyaptiav drolavay, 

ANTIPH. Ter. B., ¢. 5. 

As to the child, if it is proved to you that he was not struck 

when he was standing still, it is evident that he was killed 


by his own fault. 
> ‘ » rd 7 a“ > 7 A ‘ > la 7 
3. otpas pa) av duxaiws TovTov TuXElv EeTALvoV TOV BH elooTa. Tt 
> , . 
€OTL VOJLOS. XEN. Mem. 1. 2. 41. 


I think that one who does not know the meaning of law would 
not deservedly receive this praise. 
The first pj is exceptional, but the example is from 
Xenophon, an exceptional writer. 
7 SoKe? oor ofdy Te eivar Ett éexelvqv Tv woduy elvae Kat py 
dvarerpddOar, év 7 at yevomevar Sixas pysev ioxvovow ; 
Puat, Crit. xi. 50 B. 
Do you really think it possible for a state to continue to exist 
and not be overthrown, in which verdicts which have been 
passed have no avail ? 
This may be regarded as regular, the 7 coming after ofov 
ze and not after doxei. 
Riddell, Digest 135, collects some extreme Platonic 
instances. 


§ 307. Miscellaneous Instances showing the power 


of ov to make a downright Negative 


Statement. Cf the use of od in Emphasis, 
p. 352. 
This power is very marked in contrasts: 
EvpBaiver yap od 7a pév, 7a 8 ov, Agrscu, Pers. 800. 
Tt is not that some things are happening, while others are not 
(i.e. all things are being fulfilled). 
fv 6 rorapos Sdovs Sévdpecs Taxéor pev ov, TuKvois OE, 
XEN. An. iv. 8. 2. 
The river was overgrown with trees which, though not lig, 
were NUMETOUS. 
drwXeto & odxi, GAN ehdOy. Lys. vi. 27. 
He was not condemned to death, but acquitted. 
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Of course the construction may change ov to pH :— 
OKOTEITE fui) TOTO, Et THAGVTOV Edwke, GAAD THY TpoOLpiay, 
Dem. 470. 26. 
Consider not this point, whether he gave a talent, but his will. 
Yet even in spite of the construction od may assert itself: 
ei yvworOnoopeba EvveAOdvtes pév, aptiverOar de ov 
ToAporres. Tuue. i. 124. 
Tf we shall be known to have met together, and yet not to be 
venturing to protect ourselves. 
This power of ov to assert itself under difficulties is seen 
very strikingly in some passages : 
py 6 ye od xpi) Tote. PLAT. Euthyd. 307 B. 
Don’t €o what is actually wrong. 
The generic al might be expected : 
eyo yap, et pev pay Opnv n&ew wapa Geors, 70tkovv @ av ovK 


dyavakT@v TO Gavary. Puat. Phaed. viii. 63 B. 
ie. I should be acting wi -ongly in not grieving, as in reality I do 
grieve. 


In spite of the Conditional structure : 
Cf. SopH. O. T. 551, ei vopifers ody vpégerv. 


§ 308. Note on p47, 7) ov, with the Infinitive and 
Participle. 

1. Mj with the Infinitive. This construction is perfectly 
natural and intelligible. Indeed the Infinitive without it, 
though allowable in Greek as in English, may be somewhat 
ambiguous. Thus 6v Oavety éppvodpnv would in itself mean 
whom I rescued for dying. The addition of ») makes it per- 
fectly clear that the net result is negative. 

The negative was thus used in our earlier English: 

You may deny that you were not the cause. 
SHAKSPERE, Rich. III. 1. 3. 
First you denied you had in him no right. 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 2. 

Precisely parallel in Greek is the use of ov with 6 ove and the 
Indicative after verbs of denying : dvréheyov 6 Ste ovK €yXwpoiy, 
XEN. Hell. ii. 3. 16; dpm Fijvas a ws ovk azéduxe, Lys. iv. 1. 











1 The double negative is uot unknown even in Ciceronian Latin. 
Cf. Cic. De Offic. iti. 102, 118. 
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2. M;) od with Infinitive. Here it is much more difficult to 
see the force of each negative, especially as in translating the 
Greek into English we make no difference between p7 and 
pay ov. Thus we translate écvov pi) BonGeiv, it is pious not to 
help ; odx Sovov pa od BonGeiv, it is impious not to help. But 
we may be sure that the force of each negative was, originally 
at least, felt in Greek. Observe that the double negative is 
only used with the Infinitive when there is a negative, actual 
or virtual, in the principal clause. Thus there is an additional 
negative over and above that in the preceding construction 
(vq with Infinitive). Just as ») with the Infinitive repeats 
and sums up the net negative result of the principal verb, so 
when the principal clause is negative, this additional negative 
is repeated with the Infinitive, and sums up the effect of the 
principal clause. 

That this was not always felt to be necessary is shown by 
the examples under B. C. D. 


3. M7 od with Participle must be explained in the same 
way. F.g. in Sopu. O. T. 12, (1) Affirmatively: J should 
be kindly—(net result)--in refusing pity (wi Karoukteipwv). 
(2) Negatively: I should be unkindly—(net result)—in 
not refusing pity (pi) od Katotxreipwv). The Participial con- 
struction is required either because, as in the three instances 
from SOPHOCLES, the Participle agrees with the subject of the 
principal sentence, or because (as in HEROD. vil. 106) it is in 
the Genitive Absolute. The Participle denotes circumstance 
generally, and more specially condition, restriction, etc., which 
are only kinds of circumstance. 

Winder (Excursus to Sopu. 0. T. 12, 13), while pointing 
out the above reason for the Participle, denies that it is con- 
ditional, although in O. T. 221 he translates pj ov« €xor, unless 
Thad. In Sopu. 0. T. 12, 13, he says that with an impersonal 
construction we might write devvov ay ef or aioytvy av por in 
pay oD Katouxtetpev. It is true that we might thus give the 
sense of this one passage, but we could not so analyse the 
other passages, while the above explanation seems to suit this 
as well as the others. 


? Mr A. Sidgwick communicates the following note: Just as in 
Kwdtw uh Spay the negatived infinitive gives the total effect of hindrance, 
viz. : the prevented act, so in ob kwhtw un od Spay the doubly nuegatived 
infinitive gives the total effect, viz. the not prevented act. 
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To this superfluous pw) after verbs of hindering, etc., the 
French offers an exact parallel: Empéchez quil ne se méle 
d’aucune affaire. Compare too the redundant ne after com- 
paratives:—Ces fruits sont meilleurs que je ne le croyais. 
With verbs of doubting, denying, etc., used positively, the 
French idiom follows the English :—je doute qu'il soit ainsi; but 
with such verbs used negatively the French ne corresponds to 
the Greek pi) od :—je n’ai jamais nié qu'il ne soit ainsi 


§ 309. Note on py and px od with the Subjunctive. 


The Attic construction is chiefly Platonic and Aristotelian 
(cf. Eth. N. x. 9. 6, Pol. iv. 4. 11, 11. 2. 8). But the construc- 
tion is as old as Homer, e.g. Od. v. 467, wy pe oti Bq Te KaKy 
kat OAArvs eepon Sapdon, Perchance cruel rime and soft dew shall 
blast me. We have here the original deprecatory force of pj, 
let it not. In a writer like PLATO this pj has become simply a 
suggestion put politely, and with a delicate irony. Closely allied 
to this is the interrogative use of w7 in the example quoted 
from the Protagoras (312 A). We need not call the construc- 
tion elliptical any more than p») yévouro need be called ellip- 
tical. When a Principal Verb (such as op6) is expressed, the 
thought is more logically and fully stated, and the clause with 
pa) has become subordinate: but the two constructions are par- 
allel and synonymous. 

Mj od after a Principal Verb is also found in Homer, J/. xv. 
164, dpaterOw pa) p? ovde Kparepds wep edv emidyvta Talaooy 
peivar, Let him look to it whether, stout though he be, he endure not 
to await my coming. Ov is strictly negative or privative here, 
as in the Attic examples. Thus in the construction of p# and 
pa) ov both particles exert their legitimate force. M7 ov with 
the Subjunctive occurs also in HEROD. vi. 9. 


§ 310. Note on ov mu with the Subjunctive and 
the Future Indicative. 


Both constructions are post-Homeric. _ It is impossible to 
trace them with historical certainty, and therefore any explana- 
tion suggested must be theoretical. 

1. od pi) with the Subjunctive. This construction is found 
both in Prose (Herodotus, Xenophon, Isaeus, Plato, Demo- 
sthenes), and in Verse (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes). 
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Both od and p} appear to exert their proper force. The 
construction seems to be the negative of »9 with the Subjunc- 
tive. (See note on that construction, § 309.) Thus py wiOnras 
would mean far be it that he obey; o¥ negatives this apprehen- 
sion : if is not a case of such surmise, there is no likelihood of 
his obeying, he will not obey. Such a construction in the 
second person is tantamount to a prohibition, as in the example 
from the Clouds of Aristophanes. If this view is correct, we 
need no more understand an ellipse of déos or dewvov between 
the od and the pu») here than in py) with the Subjunctive. 

ov Sé0s, od Sewdv fully expressed occur often enough (HDT. i. 
84; Puat. Apol. ch. xvi. 28 B, Phacd. 84 B, Rep. 465 B; XEN. 
Mem. ii. 1. 25 ; Arist. Ecc. 650). 

2. od pi} with the Future Indicative is far more difficult. 
In the first place the construction is almost wholly poetical, 
Tt occurs in Hor. iii. 162, Plato, Aeschines, as a rare 
idiom in each. It is very common in Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes. 

(a) Is the phrase Interrogative ?! 

In favour of od px} with 2d person of the Future being 
interrogative are the following’ considerations: A positive 
command is commonly expressed by od interrogative with the 
Future, ¢.g. Arist. Lys. 459, ody €Aer’, od Toner’, K.T.A. 5 fol- 
lowed by imperatives raterOc, x.7.A. Sometimes od pa with 
the Future (expressing a negative command) appears sidé 
by side with od and the Future (expressing a positive com- 
mand). The juxtaposition is very striking in ARIST. Ran. 
200-2, a passage which shows that in the time of Aristophanes 
the two idioms could be used as exact opposites. 

Professor Goodwin’s objection to the Future being inter- 
rogative, derived from the single passage in the Clouds (296), 
where an Imperative and not a Future is joined by dAAd to 
od pa with a Subjunctive (v. /. a Future), is not convincing. 
The inference (supposing that the Future is the true reading) 
need only be that od pj with the Future had become a stereo- 
typed Imperative. And in Arist. Lys. 459 (above), SOPH. Ant. 
885 we have the Imperative immediately following ov with the 
Future used interrogatively, though not joined by a conjunc- 
tion to it. 





1 Mr. A. Sidgwick writes: ‘‘It is to me quite clear that od 47 with 
the Future is usually interrogative ; when not, it isa form of od wi) With 
the Subjunctive.” 
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Against the phrase being interrogative may be urged that 
such a theory assigns a different origin not only to od pH with 
the 2d person of the Future from ov 7 with Subjunctive, but 
also from ov yy) with the 1st and 3d persons of Future. This 
difficulty is increased by the fact that od pu») with the 2d person 
of the Future may, though rarely, express a a state- 
ment, like od pa with Subjunctive. 

If, in spite of this, the Interrogative theory i is maintained, 
we should have to assign a different origin to this special 
idiom ; doubtless a serious but not perhaps a fatal objection, 
for the evolution of popular idioms is as manifold as it is 
obscure. 


(b) Od and od py followed by kai, dAAd, Kat pi, pnde: 

If ov py is interrogative the explanation is simple. Ov 
throws its force over each connected clause which follows. 
The simplest case is Sopx. 77. 978, where xai follows, The 
most complex is Eur. Bacch. 343, where the process would be 
ov py) Tpomoicers ;—ov Paxyevores ; (joined by 5é)—od py €£o- 
pop&er; Will you not avoid bringing near? Will you not play the 
bacchanal ? and will you not avoid wiping off ? 

If ov pw} is not interrogative each subsequent clause will 
have to be differently explained. Eur. Bacch. 343 would run 
thus—Od pa) zpocoicers, you shall not bring near 5 Baxxetoes 
dé, but you shall pla y the bacchanal (like zpos tatra rpages, 
Sopu. 0.C. 956); Pa e£ouopée could only be explained on the 
assumption of yj with the Future being prohibitive, a con- 
struction which has yet to be established. 

The interrogative theory of od yp finds decided support 
here, not only from the extreme abruptness of each clause 
thus made independent, but from the grammatical difficulty 
thus occasioned. 


(c) Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 89) considers 
that in ov wy with the Future, od is added (not interroga- 
tively) to 47 with the Future Indicative used as a Prohibition. 
But (1) 7) with the Future Indicative thus used is a con- 
struction of extreme rarity, if it exists at all. Some of the 
instances quoted (Moods and Tenses, § 25, Note 5 (b)), a9. 
SopH. Ai. 572, are probably not to the point, and in others, 
assuming the Future Indicative to be the correct reading, a 
different explanation seems possible. (2) Assuming the ex- 
istence of 7 with the Future Indicative as a Prohibition, it is 
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difficult to see how a Prohibition can be got out of ov yj with 
the Future as a statement. An analysis of the phrase ov (you 
shall not) paj wovjoets (don’t do) would land us in a meaning 
precisely opposite to that required. On the other hand, we 
get the right meaning if the phrase is interrogative, ov, won't 
you, pn mouoes ; abstain from doing ? 

In o¢ p27} with the Subjunctive Professor Goodwin does not 
attempt to account for the yj. He considers the Subjunctive 
as “a relic of the common Homeric Subjunctive used as a 
weak Future.” 


(d) Mr. Riddell (Digest of Platonic Idioms, p. 177) explains 
the double use of the negative on the principle of “simul- 
taneity of force ;” i.¢. both particles, like a double-barrelled 
gun, concentrate their fire on one verb. It is quite true that 
in course of time the two particles formed one strong redup- 
licated negative, their origin being quite lost sight of. Such 
cases as Sopu. Phil. 611, Eur. Phoen. 1590, clearly show this. 
Still the question remains, How is it that od and pj, differing 
as they do, combine their force ? 


(e) Can od and pj be separately explained ? 

It is px which requires explanation, not od. Ov on any 
theory exerts its simple contradictory force. 

If od px with the Future is interrogative, od pa) Toujoess ; 
must mean, Won’t you abstain from or avoid doing? It is 
always objected that this explanation gives pj the privative 
force of ov. Not so, for p) woujoes need not represent a 
privative od zoo, but rather a deprecated future act. The 
use of pa) with the Future Indicative would help us to un- 
derstand how the idiom might arise. Now the independent 
use of py} with the Future is extremely uncommon. It occurs, 
rarely, in questions (¢g. Puat. Rep. 405 A., dpa pay Te 
petCov e€ers AaPeiv rexpyjpiov). My interrogative is simply 
py denoting an apprehension. It occurs after oaths and 
similar assertions (JJ. x. 330, Arist. Ecc. 991). But the 
Future Indicative, graphically substituted for the Subjunctive, 
is fairly common (doPodpar pa) ctpyoopev, PLAT. Philed. 13, 
and the Future Indicative is joined co-ordinately to the Sub- 
junctive in several places (¢.g. AESCH. Pers. 124; SopH. EI. 
43; cf. Arist. Ecc. 495). 

If od px is not interrogative then it will be a more vivid 
and graphic substitution of od mj for the Subjunctive. The 


2B 
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process would be ov pa zowjons, it is not the case (ov) py 
moujons (of apprehending that you may do), or ob pH mounoets 
(that you really will do). This readily passes into a command 
(cf. Eur. Med. 1320, xeupi & od Yatoes wore, thou shalt not 
touch, i.e. touch not). 


A list of passages in which od pj occurs with the Future is 
given for reference. 


HDT?. iii. 162 (00 pu) dvaBAaoryce), AESCHIN. de Cor. 79. 12. 
XEN. Hell. i. 6. 32. ISAEUS, viii. 24, 
Puat. Symp. 175 A. (ovKovv kat pu). 


SopH. (a.) od Mh lst or 3d person : 

El. 1052; O. C. 177; Phil. 611 (Optative in Obliqua). 
(b.) od py, 2d person : 

O. T. 637 (ov... Kat pn); O. C. 847 (not a Beat 
di. 75 (od. . . pnseé) ; Trach. 978 (od py... kat); 1183 
(ov... yn 6é). 

EURIPID. Hipp. 213; Ib. 496 (ovxé... Kat py); Lb. 1601 (ov 
py . wae) Androm. 797; Supp. 1066; Bacch. 342 (od 
pap... 86... pon8é). 

actor Ran. 202 (ov i . GAAd); Ib. 298 (od pH... 
pyde); Ib. 462 (od py... “@Ng) | Ach. 166; Vesp. 397; 
Nub. 296, 367, 505 (the ‘subjunctive of the Mss. in these 
passages ‘has been changed by editors to the future — 
indicative). a 





CHAPTER IIL 


ORATIO OBLIQUA. 


Introductory. 


§ 311. By Oratio Recta is meant the words or thoughts 
of a person given at first-hand, as from his own lips, ag.— 
ddow a éxw. 
L will giwe what I have. 
By Oratio Obliqua is meant the words or thoughts of a 
person given at second-hand by some one else, ¢.g.— 


epy dwoev & €exoL 
or 
eXeyev OTe (ws) ddcou a& €xoL, 


He said he would give whai he had. 


If the words are reported in the following way :— 
éAeyev Ott (ws) ddow & Exo. 


He said, “I will give what I have,” 


we have no Obliqua at all: ceAeyev dz introduces the 
original words just as in English we put them in inverted 
commas, as a quotation in fact. 


e.g. mporedAGovres SE por TH DoTEpaig MEeAnTos Kai Edpidrnros 
eXeyov O71, yeyévntat, © AvooKidn, Kal rérpaktac Wpsiv 
tavra, ANDOK. de Myst..63. 

Next day Meletus and Euphiletus came to me and said, 
“ Tt has taken place, Andokides, we have done it.” 


But the reporter may give the words thus :— 
edn ddocewv «a EXEL, 
€Xeyev Ort (as) ddoret a EXEL. 
Here we have a kind of Obliqua extremely common in 
Greek, and often alternating in the same paragraph with 
B87 
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the Obliqua given above. From a love of what is graphic and 
vivid the Greeks keep the original mood while only changing 
the person. Or we may say that they keep the mood which 
would be used if the Obliqua were in Primary Sequence : 


€.g., A€yer OTe Soe a exer. 


Observe then that in Oratio Obliqua— 


1. The person, whatever it was in the Recta, becomes the 
3d in the Obliqua.? 


2. The tense of the Recta never changes. If it did, the 
Obliqua would not represent faithfully the time and act of 
the Recta. 


3. The Mood may either 
(a.) be changed to the Optative in the Obliqua (of 
Historic Sequence), 
(b.) be retained as it was in the Recta, or in Primary 
Sequence. 


By Oratio Obliqua is here meant reported speech ix 
Historic Sequence. Oratio Obliqua in Primary Sequence 
involves (in Greek) no change of Mood in the Adverbial and 
Relative Sentences, and therefore can at once be dismissed 
with one brief example by way of illustration. 


Oratio Recta: 


SiapevO éws av éeravehOwow ovs méeurro. aa 

Iwill remain until they return whom I am sending. 
Oratio Obliqua : 

pnoe Suapevetv » — » 


hoe (en | tae ews av eraveAOwouv ovs wépurret, 
He says that he will remain, until they return, whom he ts 
sending. 
vopitw, av TovT dkpiBG@s paOynre, padrov dyuas tot’rou pev 
amurtnoev, enot de BonOnoav. DEM. Onet. 870. 24. 
I consider that, if you learn the truth of this, you will be more 
likely to distrust them, and help me. 





1 Unless the speaker quotes his own words, or those of a person 
whom he is addressing, e.g. ‘‘I told you that I knew nothing of the 
matter :” ‘‘ You stated that you would lend me ten pounds.” 
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Sub-direct and Sub-oblique. 


When Recta is changed to Obliqua, the Principal Sentence 
(i.e. the Substantival Sentence, whether Oblique Statement, 
Question, or Petition), becomes itself subordinate to the 
reporter’s verb (He said, asked, requested). Such a Sentence is 
technically called Sub-direct, i.e. subordinate to Recta. 

What were the subordinate sentences of the Recta, i.e. 
Adverbial or Relative Sentences, become subordinate to a 
Principal Sentence which itself is subordinate. They are now 
technically called Sub-oblique, i.e. subordinate to an Oblique 
clause. For brevity’s sake these terms, Sub-direct and Sub- 
oblique (ic. Adverbial and Relative Sentences in Oratio 
Obliqua), will be used in this chapter. 

The terms have been explained in the Introductory Chapter, 
p. 11. 


§ 312. Rules for Sub-direct Clauses in Oratio 
Obliqua. 


Such clauses are either (1) Oblique Statements with 67. and 
Ss, or Oblique Questions. Oblique Petitions take an Infinitive, so 
that their construction is just like an Oblique Statement in 
the Infinitive after dyyi. Sentences with érws and érws pi 
(with Future Indicative or Subjunctive) follow the construc- 
tion of the Oblique Question. The Oblique Statement in the 
Participle presents no difficulty. 

Co-ordinate Sentences follow the construction of those to 
which they are joined. 

A. In Primary Sequence, i.¢. when the Principal Sentence 
takes a Primary tense, the Mood and Tense of the Sub-direct 
Sentence undergo no change. 

B. In Historic Sequence the Sub-direct Sentence may either 

(1.) be just what it was in Primary Sequence, under- 
going no change—(this is called the Graphic 
Construction)—or, 

(2.) the Verb may be changed to the same tense of 
the Optative. 

But N.B. The Imperfect and Pluperfect Indica- 


tive must remain in the Indicative, and not 
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be changed to the Optative. If they were 
changed we could not distinguish them from 
Present and Perfect Optatives. Historic Tenses 
of the Indicative with év must also remain in 
the Indicative. 


A few instances occur where the Present Optative represents 
an Imperfect Indicative of the Recta. In such cases however 
no ambiguity exists. 


TO. mem paypeva duyyourro, 6te avtot pev wXéotev THY de 
dvaiperty TOV VavayOv 7 Tpoordgarev, XEN. Hell. i. 7. 5. 

They were describing the facts, explaining that they themselves 
were sailing (against the enemy), and that they had com- 
missioned (proper persons) to pick up the shipwrecked 
seamen. 


Recta, avrot ériéopev Kal mpoocerdgapev. Cf. vii. 1. 38, 
eBéXor, BovActorzo. 


Obs. 1. The Tense of an Infinitive in a Sub-direct Clause is 
the same as in the Recta, ¢9. éypava, I wrote ; py ypawa, he 
said that he had written; éye, speak ; exéAevev avrov A€yeww, he 
was ordering him to speak. The time of the Infinitive Tense 
may therefore be instantly discovered by turning it back to 
the Recta. So with the time of a Participle. 


Obs. 2. No verb takes ay because of its conversion from 
Recta to Obliqua. If in the Obliqua a Finite Verb, Infinitive, 
or Participle takes ay, it is because it had an dy in the Recta. 
The tables of converted Conditional Sentences will show this. 


$ 313. Types of Sub-direct Clauses in Historic 
Sequence. 


A. I Orictnat Recta (STATEMENT). 


. TavTa pavOave. 
TavTa pabjcopat, 
TavTa penabnKa, 
. TavTa éuavGavov. 
. TAUTA epepabjnn. 


Lal ” 
. Tavra EuaGor. 


> OU C9 DO ee 
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II. CONVERTED TO OBLIQUA IN HISTORIC SEQUENCE. 


Principal. Sub-direct. 
éXefev O71, ds. = 1. radra pavOaver, Graphic. 
tavtTa pavOdvor, Strict Sequence. 
2. ratra pabjoerat. Graphic. 
Tatra pabnootto. Strict Sequence. 
3. TavTa pepadOnke, Graphic. 


TavTa pepadykds ein. Strict Sequence. 


4, ravta. éuavOave, 
5. ravra euepabjKer. 
6. ravra euade. Graphic. 
Tatra paor Strict Sequence. 


B. I. Ortcrnat Recta (QUESTION). 


l. ri pavOaves ; 

ti pacer ; 

Ti peuaOnkas ; 
73 7 

ti éwavOaves ; 

Th émepabjKets 3 

Ti ewades ; 


S? St oo bo 


II. CONVERTED TO OBLIQUA. 


Hero. 1. 6c or Ti. pav@dve. Graphic. 
pav@dvor, Strict Sequence. 
ak ve pa@joerar, Graphic. 
pabjcoro, Strict Sequence. 
2 aden pepa@ynKxe, Graphic. 
pepabnkas ein. Strict Sequence. 
Brite ys euavOave, 
ee epepabinxer, 
ae ezafe, Graphic. 


pao. Strict Sequence. 


Note. The Aorist Indicative is preferable to the Optative 
whenever it avoids ambiguity. Thus ovx ¢Zyov ém Spdaceav 
might mean either they did not know what to do (Recta, ri 
Spaowpev ; a deliberative Subjunctive), or, they did not know 
what they had done (Recta, ri Spdcapev ;). Almost always the 
first construction is intended. 
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C. Similarly with érws, ézws jj (a much rarer construction 
after verbs of commanding, etc., than the Infinitive). 


Recta: érws pi) eoerGe dvagior €Aevbepias. 
See that you be not unworthy of freedom. 
Ev ovTau \ Graphic. 


mapyyycidev OTws p71) exowv7o J Strict Sequence. 


D. With Deliberative Questions. 
Recta, ot diyw ; 
Obliqua, qr0per rot (ror) Piyyn ) Graphic. 
piyor § Strict Sequence. 


§ 314. Rules for Sub-oblique Clauses in the Oratio 
Obliqua. 


A. In Primary Sequence they undergo no change of Mood 
or Tense in passing from the Recta. 


B. In Historic Sequence : 
1. By the graphic construction they undergo no change, 
continuing to be what they were in Primary 
Sequence. 


2. The verb is changed to the same tense in the Optative, 
in Strict Sequence. 


But NV.B. The Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist Indicative 
must remain in the Indicative and not be changed to the 
Optative. Exceptions will be noticed further on. 


§ 315. Note to accompany the following Tables. 


The construction of Sub-oblique as well as Sub-direct 
Clauses is shown in Conditional Sentences converted from the 
Recta to the Obliqua. The Recta will be found by referring 
to Conditional Sentences (page 198), and need not be repeated 
here. The Apodosis is the Principal Sentence in the Recta 
and the Sub-direct in the Obliqua. The Protasis is the Sub- 
direct in the Recta, and the Sub-oblique in the Obliqua. The 
Protasis may be taken as the type of any Adverbial Sub-oblique 
Clause by substituting érevd#, ore, ews, mpiv, ete., for et or ed. 
It may equally well stand as the type of any Relative Sub- 
oblique Clause, but for the sake of completeness a Relative 
Conditional Table is given converted to the Obliqua. 
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Observe that in the Sub-oblique Clauses, Adverbial or 
Relative, the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist Indicative of 
the Recta are not converted to the Optative but continue in 
the Indicative. 


The conversion of General Suppositions may be thus 
shown : 
Recta: iv eyyvs EXOn Oavatos ovdeis BodbrAcTar OvijcKerv. 
GAN et te py pepoipev OTpuvev Hépery, 
.Obliqua after jv €X@n—Porvdera.—Graphic. 
éAe£e Gt ~— et EAPot— Bod Au. 
ei TL pa) Peporev—Orpvvev, 
épy qv €XOn—ovdeva BovAerGac—Graphie, 
et EAPor.—ovdéva. Bodreo Oar. 
ei Te py peporev—orpivew héperv. 
He said that, of they were not fetching anything, he 
was ordering them to fetch it. 


§ 316. Types of Oratio Obliqua, showing Sub-direct 
and Sub-oblique Clauses in the Obliqua. 
The Protasis is the Sub-oblique, the Apo- 
dosis the Sub-direct Clause. 


If you do this you are doing wrong becomes, when reported 
by another person, He said that if he did it he was doing wrong. 


I. With A€éyo oz, and a finite mood : 


1. PRIMARY SEQUENCE : 
Sub-oblique (the Protasis), Sub-direct (the Apodosis). 


3 a a > A 
€i TAUTG TOLEL GOLKED 
TeTOINKE 
> lal > , eqs 
€l TaUTGa EroleEL qoiket 
exoinre noiknoe 
3A ” a“ 7 > / 
édv (jv) TavTa Toin GOuKnoet 
7 o = 4 
Aéyer Ste (ws) Troinoy 
el TaUTA ToLOLN OF ddixoin av Or 
TOUnoere GOoukynoeley av 
€l TAUVTOA TOLnoeEL GOuKHoeL 
> r > , > s mM” 
€l TAUTG EOLEL noiker ay 


Lal > / 297 
\el TabTa erolnce Hoiknoev ar 
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2. HisToRIC SEQUENCE : 


> “ 4 > 7 
{ ei tadra zoLoin adixotn 
Le 
| ei TavTa érolet qoike 
eToinge dbuKnoere 
ei TadTA ToLoln ddixjooe 
, 
TOLAOELE 
édefe Sze (ds) ok £ Pe 
ei TAVTA ToLOin adikoin av 
TOUoeve dOuknoevev Gv 


GOuKHToL 
qotker ay 
| qoiknoev av 
In the graphic construction the construction after éA«fe drt 
will be just the same as after Aéye 67. The Future and 
Perfect Indicative (graphic) gre commoner than their cor- 
responding Optatives. 


Il. With ¢ypi and an Infinitive: 
1. PriwARY SEQUENCE: 


> al 

€l TAVTA TOLATOL 
att ee 

€l TaUTG ewolet 
> “~ > , 

€l TaUTa EToinoeE 


( A. PRESENT €i ravra zoveis GOoukeiv 
J] , aa r 
> a ETTOLELS GOLKELV 
B. Past ei TavTa’ 5, p= 
I, ETOLNTAS GOK TAL 
, 4, 
tor cn TOLNS 
oa oe 4 CO. FUTURES. édv tabra {709 GOUuKHO EL 
olpat TOLAT HS 
"ele tse Se { movotns aouKelv Gv 
% \ moujoevas — ddukqoae Gv 
L C. el TAVTA TOLHOELS aduxnoerv 
- A. PRESENT ei ratra éroies GouKelv av 
; B, Past €i TAUTA. eEroinoas Gdikjoat av 


Note. An Imperative in Apodosis would of course depend 
on a Verb of commanding (Indirect Petition), ¢g. xérre tiv 
Odipav, knock at the door ; etre xorrew tiv Oipav, he told him to 
knock at the door. 


2. Strict Historic SEQUENCE : 


§ 


( A. PRESENT «i tatra zovoins GOLKELV 
> s > Lal 
A ar €7TOLELS aOuKetv 
Me AgT €l TAUTG , in 
1. | . erointas  daduKnoas 
» | / 
EDV : A TOLOLHS 
aN a 4 C. FUTURE a. ci tab7a 4 7007 Gdiknoev 
Opny ; TOUT ELAS 
) 5 te Trovoins GOLKety av 
b. et ravTa - Sch = 
Toujoeas  do“KAoat Gv 


\ c. et TaDTA ToUnToLs GSiKHoev 
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TE 


A. PRESENT €i ratra ézoles GOuKety av 
B. Past ei TAaUTa éroinoas ddiknoas av 


Note. Ei with the Optative in the Strict Historie Obliqua 
stands for three distinct forms. Thus et rovotys may represent 
(a) «i woteis, a present condition; (b) édv rots, an ordinary 
future condition ; (c) ei rovoins, a less graphic future condition. 


§ 317. The Apodosis in the Participle. 


1. PRIMARY SEQUENCE. 
oidd oe, ei Tara Tore’s, GduKodvTa, and so on, the Participle 
in each case being in the same tense as the corresponding 
Infinitive. 
2. HisToRIC SEQUENCE. 
70n GE, <i TatTa ToLoins, ddukovvrTa, and so on. 


Note. <i tatra row adikO becomes oda «i Tatra ToL aOoiKOV. 


§ 318. A Relative Sentence in the Sub-oblique 


Clause. 
Recta. 

a. ExEt b(dct 
a. exe OF Eryx €0(dov Or €owKeE 
a €xn Owes 
a” , ” 
ad €xot did0in av 
ag 4 
a efer Sdoet 
a > 3a7 ” 
a eixev €didov av 
& er Xev e€OwKev av 


Note. Observe that & av éyy becomes in the Obliqua 4 éyou: 
whereas @ eye remains 4 <7ye, and is not converted into 4 éxou, 
a éxou represents three forms, & éxer, d av eyn, & €xor, but 
the Apodosis is in each case sufficient to prevent ambiguity. 

a 


If, however, @ «fye ed’50v were changed to @ €xor Sidocn the 
ambiguity would be real. 
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Obliqua. 

Note. After €Ae€e ot or Gs, by the Graphic Construction 
the clauses would remain unchanged: but the real Obliqua 
would be as follows :— 
eXeEe OTe (ws) a Exor 51d0in 

&eixe or €oxe edidov or edwxe (or, instead of 
edwxe, doin) 


a m” 

d. €XOL Suiorou (more commonly ddcec) 
a Exot d.d0in av 

6. €£ou ducrou (duce) 

a > 3a7 ” 

a etxev €dLO0v GV 

a ex yev EOWKEV GY 


Note. Observe the retention of the Aorist Indicative, which 
is not changed to the Optative. If we were to write €Ac&e 671 
ddoor (ddoer) & AdBor, or Efy SHoew 6 te AGPBor, we should 
rightly take this to mean, he said that he would give whatever he 
took ; & aor would represent a Recta &@ adv AdBo, and not 
@ €AaBov, what I actually took. 


S 310. Some real Examples analysed. 


PRINCIPAL. SUB-DIRECT. SUB-OBLIQUE. 
7 mM ! 
1. efy | Anwréov elvan oes | ef re pdxns Serforot. 
eXeyev O74 (@s) | Anwréov eo, { ordras | 


Adapted from XEN. Cyr. viii. 1. 10. 
He said that | he must get comrades ‘if there should be 
need of a battle. 
Recta: Anmréov éori mapacrartas ei Te pays Seqoes 
I must get comrades if there shall be need of a battle. 
The Obliqua is partly Graphic, partly strict Historic. 


2. ep ! obdev abr pera | émrevd) €tdecn. 
eXeyev Ort (as) | —ovdev atT@ péAor \ Lys. xi. 74. 
He said | that he cared not | since he knew. 

Recta : obdey pooe pédet Emred7) ofa, 
3. €Bovretovto | drrws ‘orev | emetdi) YevouvTo Tapa 
TQ TOTALLY, 
Adapted from THUC. vii. 80. 
They were con- “how they should go when they came te 
sidering | the rwer. 


Recta: 7Gs iwpev, éreddav vevdueba; a Deliberative 
Question. 
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PRINCIPAL. SuB-DIReEct. SUB-OBLIQUE. 
4, eoxdret | TOS aVTH EToLTO | datis Oarpor, 
| Isak. ii. 10, 
He was consi-\ how he should find one | to bury lim. 
dering. 
Recta: TOS poe Eorae datis Oawer ; 
5. “Avutos edn | ovxX oidv Te civae TO pa) | EmeLdi) eto7ADOv ded- 


dmroKtelval pe po. 
PLAT. Apol. xvii 29 ¢. 
Anytus said | it was impossible for you | when once I had been 


that not to sentence me to| brought wto this 
death court. 
Recta: ovX ofov TE €COTLY TO pen | eerdi) cio Ge Sevpo. 





dmoKTeivat LwKpaty 


Observe that the Aorist Indicative of the Recta is not 
changed to the Obliqua. 


6. A€youor de os év Ty yn dréBavev © 6!0s odK e£eBqv TO 
' avijp, Kayo AiBov att@ | mtapdrav €k Tov 
éveBadov eis tiv keca- | mXolov. 
| Ajv, 

ANTIPH. de Caed. Her. 26. 
They say that the deceased was | though as a matter 
murdered ashore, and \ of fact I never left 
| that IT struck him on the | the ship at all. 
‘head with a stone, 


Observe here that the Aorist Telecast is kept in the Sub- 
direct Clauses, and also (of course) in the Sub-oblique 


Clause. 
7. epy péxpt TovTov deiv pav-| ews ikavés tis ye 
Oavev vowTo, elmore Oenoete, 
K.T.A, 
XEN. Mem. iv. 7. 2. 
He said | that it was necessary to | until one became cap- 


go on learning for so|\ able, if ever it should 
long a time be necessary, ete. 





Recta: péxpe tovrovu be? pavOdverv, éws av yevntar, édv wore 
deqon. 
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§ 320. The Infinitive, and or (#s) with Finite 
Moods in the Sub-direct Sentences. 


Both these Constructions occur in the Sub-direct Sentence, 
i.e. in the Principal Sentence of the Original Recta. But the 
Infinitive is unquestionably the most common, as it is the 
most natural, simple, and easy mode of expression. Greek 
writers seem unconsciously to slide into it, even after an 
Obliqua has been introduced in the first instance by 6r or ws. 
In consequence of this love for the Infinitive, one or two 
peculiarities should be observed. 


1. An Obliqua (indirect words or thoughts) is often 
suddenly introduced without any introductory Principal 
Verb. A Particle is the only warning given, said he, he 
thought, it was said, or some such expression was in the 
writer’s mind and can be easily supplied. And in such a 
case it should be noticed that the Predicate in the Nomina- 
tive accompanies the Infinitive when referring to the Subject 
of the Infinitive and of the chief Verb. 

Latin and English have the same free and natural usage. 


(a.) "Ayts Tovs tpéo Bers és Aaxedaipova exédevoev tévae* ot 

yap civat kipwos adros, «.7.A. XEN. Hell, ii. 2. 12. 

Agis recommended the envoys to go to Lacedaemon (eax- 
plaining that) he was not himself competent, etc. 

(b.) TlAdrwv de ode, & avdpes “AOnvator, cat Kpirwv Kat 

KpitdBovdos Kat “AroAAdédupos KeAebovot pe tpid- 
KOVTGA pvOv TywnTarOat, avdrol 6 éyyvacOar. 
PLAT. Apol. xxviii. 38 B. 
Plato here, and Crito, and Critobulus, and Apollodorus, 
wish me to propose thirty minae (desiring me to say 
that) they themselves are the securities. 

Svotv xpyoipow ov Siapaptycer Gas THv TAL Hyotpny mrev- 
cdvTwv Hpav' 7 yap Pidurrov, a pev etAnder THs TOAEWs, 
drobwcewv, TOv Oe Aowray apéeEerOat, 7, pay movodvTos 
TabTa, drayyeXeiv 70s eves Sevpo, k.7.X. DEM. 388.15. 

One of two useful ends I considered the state would not lose. 
Hither Philip would restore the possessions of the state 





1 English expresses this just as neatly, with still less warning: 
“* Agis recommended the envoys to go to Lacedaemon. He himself was 
not competent, etc.” 
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which he had taken, and would hold his hand from the 
remainder, or, if he were not to do this, we should at once 
bring back word here, etc. 


2. In the same way, but not nearly so often as an Infini- 
tive, an Optative may be introduced by an explanatory ydp. 
(a.) €Aeyov Ore ravrds GE A€yer VedOys: xeypwwv yap «in, 
K.7.A. XEN. An. vii. 313. 
They said that what Seuthes said was quite right: for it 
was winter, etc. 


The whole paragraph 13 is very instructive, and should be 
carefully read. Observe that the Obliqua ends with a direct 
indicative of the writer, éddxeu. 


(0.) Or the Optative continues the Obliqua after a preceding 
Optative with 67: or as. 
dmrekpivavTo ait, OT. adtvata odiow cin Tovey & TpoKa- 
Aetrar dvev “AOnvatwv' aides yap ohov Kal yuvaiKes 
Tap ékeivors einoav’ Sedtevae de kai, k.7.A. THUC. ii, 72. 
Obs. That after the Optative the writer slides naturally into 
the Infinitive dedévan. 


They answered him that it was impossible for them to comply 
with their proposals without consulting the Athenians, for 
their wives and children were with them; moreover they 
were afraid, etc. 


(c.) In Sopu. Phil. 615, an Optative is still more abruptly 
introduced. 
evbews bréo XeTO 
Tov avdp’ “Axatots tovde SnAdoEY aywv" 
oloito pev padi? Exotovov AaBdv. 
et pa) GéXot 8, dxovra* [Kat TovTwv Kdpa 
tépverv Eero TH GédovTe pa) TVX GV]. 
Straightway he promised 
To bring and show this man to the Achaeans. 
Most like with his consent he thought to take him. 
Should he refuse, then in his spite, etc. 


Out of irévyero is to be supplied (€AcEev ds) before otorro, 
And observe, as in the preceding passage of Xenophon, the 
Direct Indicative é¢eiro is resorted to, relieving the artificial 
strain of the Optative. Cf also PLAT. Phaed. 95 D, in 

. adrodXdtouro: Rep. 420 ©, evadynArpyévoe ecev, With the last 
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instance compare SopH. 0. 7. 1245, id’ Gv Oavor . . . Aérou, 
Here, although in a Relative Sentence, the Optative crops 
up; it is equal to €Ae£ev btu ird totTwv Oavor, so that the 
clause is virtually Sub- direct rather than Sub-oblique, being 
introduced by pvjynv éxovo’. The passage is discussed in 
Madvig’s Syntax, p. 116, note 2, and Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, § 77, 1 (é). 


3. The Infinitive and 67: (ws) with a Finite Mood alternate 
in the same Obliqua. 
ot Aakedaipovot eizov, OTe odior pev SoKotev aotKetv ot 
"AGnvaior, BovrAerGar S€ Kal tots wavras Evppaxous 
rapakadéecavres Ynpov exayayeiv. THUC. i. 87. 
Obs. ott pev Soxotev co-ordinate with BovrAcr Gai be. 


The Lacedaemonians told them that their own judgment was 
that the Athenians were in the wrong: they wished, how- 
ever, to summon all the allies as well as themselves, and to 
put the matter to the vote. 

Aéyets ot, G TaTEp, Os Enol Soxei, btTt, GoTEp ovdE yewpyov 
dpyov ovdev ddeAos, o'Tws ovde oTpaTHyoD dpyov ovdev 
odedos civar. XEN. Cyr. i. 6. 18. 

You say, father, as I understand you, that, just as an idle 
husbandman is of no use, so an idle soldier is of no use. 

Observe that the verb eave is omitted in the sentence 
introduced by dozep, and the finite construction with 67u is 
not carried out at all. 


4. And this is the greatest peculiarity. Such is the natural 
Greek yearning for the Infinitive, that Sub-oblique clauses, 
both Adverbial and Relative, instead of taking a Finite Mood, 
are actually followed by an Infinitive. In some cases the 
writer, after beginning with i, since, when, which, etc., seems 
mentally to throw in a “said he,” “it was said,” “it was 
agreed or thought,’ and passes to an Infinitive: in others the 
preceding Infinitive seems to exercise an assimilating influence 
over the Sub-oblique Verb. 

(a.) egy 8é, Exedy) ob ExBRvar THv Yuyjv, Topever Gar pera 
woAdov. PLAT. Rep. 614 B. 
He said that when his soul had gone out of him (i.e. his 
body), he was journeying with many. 

Several similar instances occur from 614 to end of the book 

after év @, ots, Ore, eis 6, of, ws. 
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Bi: Aeyerau Kat "AAKpaiove TO 'Appudpew, Ste on arGo Gat 
atrov pera. TOV pévov THs pytpos, tov ’A7woAXw 
_ - tabrnv THY ynv xpjoa oiketv. THUC. ii. 102. 
There is a tradition moreover that Apollo by oracle 
directed Alemacon, the son of Amphiaraus, when he 
was a wanderer after the murder of his mother, to 
inhabit this district. 
Strictly ére 7AGTo. 


(c.) Pvynv paciv dvra 7d ydopa Kal Oorpdoavra KaTa- 
Bava, cai idety aAAa Te Jovparra kat immov 
XaAKoby kotAov, Oupidas € exovTa, Ka” as, eyxtpavra 
idety évdvta veKpor, as paiver Gar, petfo Kar’ 
avOpwrov" TovTOV dé adXo pev eXetv ovd€ev,, rept 
dé TH xXELpl xpvoovy daxTbALov, Ov zepeehipecval 
exPBjva. PLAT. Rep. ii. 359 D. 

Gyges, the story runs, seeing the abyss and marvelling at 
it, descended and saw, among many other marvellous 
things, a hollow brazen horse, fitted with windows, 
through which he peeped and saw inside a corpse, so 
it seemed, of more than human stature. It had 
nothing but a golden ring on its finger, which Gyges 
took off, and so made his way out. 

ka? ds eidev—ws éaivero—c@AXo pev efxe—dv mepteAdpevos 
e€€By. 

Though Latin has the same construction of the Relative 
with the Infinitive, yet Cicero in translating this does not 
avail himself of the identity of idiom (see De Offic. iii. 38). 


Note. Latin has, though very rarely, this idiom of the 
Relative with the Infinitive: the often quoted instance from 
Liy. xxiv. 3 appears to rest on an incorrect reading, but in 
Liy. xxx. 42 an undoubted example occurs. 


Quorum oratio varia fuit, partim purgantium, quae questi 
erant missi ad regem legati, partim ultro accusantium 
socios populi Romani, sed multo infestius M. Aurelium, 
quem ex tribus ad se missis legatis, dilectu habito, 
substitisse et se bello lacessisse contra foedus, et saepe 
cum praefectis suis signis conlatis pugnasse. 

spoke on a variety of topics. At one time they endeavoured 

to clear themselves of the charges. brought by the commis- 

stoners sent to the king ; at another time they were bringing 
2C 
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countercharges against the allies of the Roman people, with 
much greater rancour however against M. Aurelius, who 
(they said), out of the three commissioners sent to them, had 
levied troops, stayed behind, and had commenced hostilities 
against them contrary to treaty, and had fought several 
downright battles with their officers. 


§ 321. Assimilation of Optatives. 


A, After an Optative in a Principal Sentence it is usual 
for another Optative to follow in an Adverbial or a Relative 
Sentence as if in Historic Sequence. As the Optative is not 
in itself past, but on the contrary almost invariably refers to 
future time, we can only explain this on the principle of 
assimilation. 

(a.) tefvainy dre pou unKére TadTa pédor. 

MIMNERMUS, i. 2. 
Then might I die whensoeer this is no longer my care. 

For érav péAy. 

(.) m@s av Tus, & ye py erlotaito, codos av ein ; 

XEN. Mem. iv. 6, 7. 
How could one be wise in what he does not know for 
certain ? 

Instead of & értoratat, or & Gv pa) exiotnTar. 

(c.) ei dmwobvicKo. pev wavta doa tov (iv petaddBor, 
ereio1) € dmoldvou, pévor ev TovTH TE OXHpaTL Kal 
py mwadw dvaBudcKoito, ap’ od woAdQ avdyxKn, 
teXevTOVTa TavTa TEOVavaL Kal pydev Cv; 

Puat. Phaed. xvii. 1. 72. 
If all things whatsoever partake of life should die, and 
when they die, abide in this condition and not come 
to life again, does it not inevitably follow that in the 
_end all things will be dead and nothing living ? 
For éoa av petaAdBy—eredav drobavy. 
But tis odk Gv puojoeev Pidirrov, «i patvoiro TovToLs em 
'  BovAciwv, trép Gv 6 zpdyovos avtod mpoetdeTo 
xuvovvevey ; Isoc. Phil. 77. 

Because zpoetAero was Aorist Indicative in the Recta. 

Who would not detest Philip if he should be proved to be 
conspiring against those in whose behalf his ancestor 
deliberately decided to face danger ? 
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Note. After au Optative denoting a wish, the sentence may 
be assimilated. 


Odbpov yévorto Xetpit TANPGOal TroTE 
7) ec M a c € S 2 ? a 
iv ait Muxjvar yvoiev 4) Zrdprn & Ste 


xX} ZTktpos avopov arxipov pjtyp ev. Sopu. Phil. 324. 


For tva yvoou. It is generally stated that a Final Sentence 
is never assimilated. See SopH. Phil. 961, an often quoted 
instance. See also SopH. Trach. 955; Eur. Bacch. 1252 (and 
consult the note in Sandys’ edition). 

In Eour. Bacch. 1384, we get both constructions, Assimila- 
tion and non-Assimilation combined : 


EXGoipt & drrov 
pate KiOarpov puapds p? eoidor 
pre KiBatpov’ doco eyo, 
pan? 5c Otporov pvp’ avaKerras 
Bakxars 8 adXAawoe péXouev. 


§ 322. B. 1. Occasionally this Assimilation does not take 
place. 


(a.) Tis av Sixnv Kpivevev 1) yvoin Adyov 
mpiv av rap’ apoiv poOos expan cadds ; 
Eur. Her. 179. 
mpiv av expa0y, and not zpiv expafor. Cf. Hel. 176, 
Ion 672, PLAT. Rep. ii. 359 C (6 te av BobAnra.), 


(b.) Kipos zpocxadav rots pious éorovdatoAoyeiro, ws 
SnXoin, ovs ty. XEN. An. i. 9. 28. 


ovs Tyg, and not Tey. 


2. An Indirect Statement with 67: or ws, an Indirect Ques- 
tion, or a Sentence with dxws when following an Optative, is 
not so assimilated, nor usually a Final Sentence. 


(a.) od 8 ay eis dyreizrou Ws ov orppéper TH TOXEL, 
Dem. 202. 23. 
Not even one would reply that it 1s not expedient to the 
state. 


Here Gv avretror is a Principal Sentence in Primary Time. 
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(b.) «t Tus A€you GvOpwrov ExryKdTa, KivobvTa be Tas XEipas 
Te kal THY Kepady, OTL 6 adToSs EaTHKE TE Kal KUVEtTaL, 
ovk dv a€toipev otto réyewv deiv. 

Puat. ep. iv. 436 D. 

If one should say of a man who is standing still, but is 

moving his hands and his head, that the same man 

is both stationary and in motion, we should not allow 
this to be a correct mode of expression. 


(c.) 6 mpwpedbs THs veds... Kal drov ay elro., Orov EKagTa 
keiTar Kai roca é€otiv. XEN. Cec. viii. 14. 

(d.) oKvoiny av els 70. Tota ep Baiver, a Ktpos iptv dotn, 
pa) Npas avrais Tats tpunpecs katadvoyn. 


XEN. An. i. 3. 17. 


§ 323. Examples of Mixed Graphic and Strict 


Obliqua. 
(a.) mpoctrov tpiv ote et pay raperdpeBa curr pao 
exeivor ef) ads Lovev. XEN. Heil. v. 2. 13. 


I told you beforehand that if we should (shall) not be present 
to join them, they would march against us. 
(b.) éfofetro pi ot Aaxedarpdvior ofas, Ordre caps akovoevay, 
ovKeTL adore, TuHUuce. 1. 91. 
He was afraid that the Lacedaemonians would no longer let 
them 9, whenever they heard of it. 
(c.) efxov TH Bovdy ¢ ort cidet nu TOUS ToOUjTAVvTas, kal ein reyéa 
Ta yevopeva. OTL elon ynraro pev TLVvOVTOV pov Tabrhy 
TV Bovdiy. Evdidyr0s, dvreirov 6 éyd, kal TOTE pev ov 
yevouto Ov’ Epé, ANDOK. de Myst. 61. 
I told the Council that I knew who had committed the act, and 
I established the facts that Euphiletus had suggested this 
scheme, and that I had opposed it, and that on that occasion 
it was not executed owing to my opposition. 
. elonynoato HEidiAnros, dvretrov Sé ey, ovK eyéveTo. 


§ 324. Virtual Oratio Obliqua. 


Virtual Oratio Obliqua occurs when the words, thoughts, 
and motives, not of the writer, but of the subject of the 
sentence, are given rather by implication or allusion than 
directly introduced. 
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(a.) tov IlepexAéa exdxr(ov dre otparyyos Ov ovk ere’ yor, 
THUC. ii. 21. 
(The Athenians, ot roAXoi, grumbled thus: orparyyos ov ovK 
eTeEdYEL 7f408). 
 (b.) of & @xretpov, ci GAdoowro. XEN. An. i. 4. 7. 
Others were pitying them if they were to be captured (felt pity 
at the thought). 


The thought was oixtpot évovtas et éAGoovrat. 


(c.) ota Oa. ETOLVETAVTO “Opnpov TOV A yapeuvova. os Baotredbs 


ein ayabes. XEN. Symp. iv. 6. 
You know that Homer praises Agamemnon as being a good 
king. 


Cf. laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinens. 
Cic. De Offic. ii. 76. 


(d.) radAa, iv ere vavpaxetv ef “APnvaior torpijcwor, rap- 

ecxeta(ovto. THUG. vii. 59. 

They were making all other preparations im case the 
Athenians should venture on a battle. 


Here, observe, the graphic jv toApjowct is used instead of 
et TOApHCELay, 


(e.) Compare 
Tpos Tv ToALW, et ertBonOoiev, Exwpovv. . THUC. vii. 100. 
They were advancing on the city in case the citizens should 
march out against them. 


Ki and édy often allude in this way toathought. See Sopu. 
0. C.1770, éév ras dvakwrAtocwpev : SOPH. Ai. 313, <i pi) pavoinv. 


§ 325. Past Tenses of the Indicative in 
Oratio Obliqua. 


I. For instances of the Imperfect and Pluperfect Indicative 
in Sub-direct Clauses, see XEN. An. i. 2. 21, Hell. vii. 1. 34. 


II. For instances of the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist 
Indicative in Sub-oblique Clauses, see XEN. Mem. ii. 6. 13; 
THUG. vii. 80 (ois perérepyay) 5 Dem. 869. 9 (ov dxéSoray) 
XEN. An, i. 9. 10 (ret eyévero) ; Cyr. i. 2. 9 (iv éypaita). 
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The Indicative may be accounted for on the same or ana- 
logous Sp in the following passages : 


(a.) €xpqv tovs aAAovs pa) ™poTepov Tept TOV épodoyoupevov 
EvpBovrevey, mpiv rept tov aydurByTtovpéevov Hpas 
edida£ar. Isoc. Panegyr. 19. 

Here zpiv diSéevav would represent zpiv dv didééwou. 


(b.) nd€ws av KadAuxdet ere SueAeyouny, Ews abt Tv TOU 
"Ap diovos azéiwxa prow avti tis Tob ZyOow, 
PLAT. Gorg. 506 B. 
éws drédwKa and not €ws drodoinv, which would represent 
Ews Gv a0d0. 


§ 326. Apparently Abnormal Obliqua. 


Sometimes, but rarely, instead of either the Graphic or the 
real Obliqua, we get an Indicative. An: examination of 
passages seems to show that the writer throws in the mood 
and tense from his own point of view instead of giving the 
mood which would be required if he were quoting words or 
thoughts. 

(a.) Kopos tréoyero tots MiAnoiows piyacw, ci _KadOs Kara- 

apdgerev, ef’ & eotpatevero, pi) Tpocbev raverOat, mpiv 
avrovs kataydyot oikade, XEN. An. i 2. 2. 

The Recta would be nV KaTampaco, Ep" a oTparevopat ov 
TavTOMat mp av KaTaydyw, ed’ & eotpatevero is really a bit 
of the writer's narrative. 


(d.) sti & avrov (Llaveaviay) peddovta EviAnpOjcer Gar 
yvavat ed’ © éxoper. THUC. i. 134. 
It is said that Pausanias, when on the point of being arrested, 
knew for what purpose he (the ephor) was coming. 
ed’ © xwpoin or xwpet would be the usual construction ; éxwpet 
is the mood and tense of the writer rather than of the subject 
Pausanias. 
(c.) EAeyov od Kadas tiv “EAAdda eAevfepodv atrov, ei avdpas 
SuePGerpev, x.7.4. THUC. ill. 32. 
They told him that he was not liberating Greece in the right 
way, if he was destroying men, ete. 
Obliqua would require «i SuapGetper, or duapfelpor. Cf. THuc. 
vi. 29, cipyaoro (taking duefGepey as Imperfect. It may be 
Aorist). 
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Precisely in the same way it is open in Latin for the writer 
to employ an Indicative or a Subjunctive. Thus we might 
say, legati, mirante consule, quod morabantur, venerunt (or quod 
morarentur) ; morabantur would give the writer’s statement 
(morarentur would express the consul’s feelings). 


(d.) The most peculiar instance perhaps is in ARIST. Vesp. 
283, A€ywv ws PiraOyvaios jv Kai Kareizor, Where the A€yov 
as seems to necessitate a quotation of words (as éoré or «iy). 


§ 327. LONG SPEECHES IN OBLIQUA. 


Long Speeches in the Oratio Obliqua, such as we find in 
Livy, are rare in Greek. Greek is too lively, too anxious 
constantly to recur to the present, and cannot bind itself to 
the formal regularity which characterises a Roman Obliqua. 
The introductory verb éd7, éAc&e, ipero, etrev, is repeated, or 
the writer breaks away suddenly into the Recta. 


For longer specimens of the Obliqua see PLAT. Symp. 189, 


Rep. 614 B, THuc. vi. 49, XEN. Cyr. viii. 1. 10, 11. 


A very instructive example occurs in ANDOKIDES de 
Mystertis, 38, etc., which is here given at length :— 


epn yap AtoxAdns eivar pev 
> / pa eS 7 a 
avopdrosov ot ext Aavpiw, detv 
d€ KopicacGa: dropopav. ava- 

X X X \ ~ LA 
oras de rp) WevoGels TAS Mpas 

, > y Z 
Badigew: civar d€ ravoéXnvov. 
> \ X \ ‘ i A“ 
eel de mapa To tporvAaov Tov 
Atovicov iv, opav avOpurovs 
X 3 »! a > / 

moAAovs ard Tov wdciov KaTa- 
Baivovtas cis THY Sopxnotpav" 
deioas S€ attovs, ciceAP@v id 
XxX ‘ 7 ‘\ 
Thy oKiav KabeCerGor peTakd 
Tov Kiovos Kal THS oTHANS ed’ 
9 Oo OTpaTHyos ExTLV 6 xaAKots. 
opav be avOpdrovs Tov pev 
apipov pddicta tpiakociovs, 
< s \ 7 3. NX os A 
éordvar S€ KiKAw ava TevTE Kal 
déxa Gvdpas, tovs de ava 
” Ss. ee X 7 A XA 
eikoowv’ spa@v d€ avT@v mpos 
“qv cedjvgv Ta TpdcwTA TOV 


Diokleides stated that he 
had a slave at Laurium, and 
that he had occasion to fetch 
a payment due. Rising early 
he mistook the time and 
started : there was a full moon. 
When he was by the gateway 
of Dionysus, he saw several 
persons coming down from 
the Odeum into the Orchestra. 
Afraid of them, he withdrew 
into the shade and crouched 
down between the column and 
the pedestal on which stands 
the Bronze General. He saw 
some three hundred men 
standing round about in 
groups of fifteen and twenty 
each. As he looked he recog- 
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rr oTwv y yryvao Key, kal Tpo- 
Tov péev, @ dvdpes, 7000 vrebero 
SevvoTaTov Tpayp0., oipat, Orws 
év éxeivy ein dvtiva BovrAorto 
’"AOnvaiwv pavar Tov dvdpwv 
rovtwv elvat, Ovtwa Se pi) 
BotXouro, déyewv Ste ovdK Hv. 
toav S¢ tavr’ éepy exit Aatpiov 
(évau, Kal TH LoTEpAiG akovELV OTL 
ot “Eppat elev mepixexoppévor- 
yGvar obv evOds 6te TovTwY Ely 
Tov dvépov TO Epyov. iKOV be 
eis Gotu (yTyTas Te 75H UPnpE- 
VOUS karadapSdverv kat Pa 
VUTPG KEKNPUVYPEVG EKATOV PLES. 


ido d€ Evgnpov tov KaddXiov 
tov TyAeKdAéovs ddehpov ev TH 
XaAKeip Ka Onpevov, avayayov 
avTov els 70 “Hdauoretov. deyerv 
dep dpiv eyo Etpn kay ws tou 
pas ev exelvy 7) VUKTO ovKouy 
S€OLTO TAPG TIS 7 7ToA€ws Xphpara 
AaBetv paddov ] Tap’ Lov, 
oo? jas exew pirovs. 


ciety obv Tov Evdypov ort 
KaAos TOUT Eve civ, Kal VoV 
Key KeAetoat ob els Ty Aew- 
yopov oikiav, iv éxee Evyyevy 
per? e200 ’Avbox’8y Kal Erépous 
ofs Sei. Key epy TH dorepaig, 
kat 87 KOmTeLV Ti Gépay, TOV 
de Tarepa TOV epov Tuxety 
efudv7a, Kab elrety avTCV" dpa 


ye oe oie Tepipévovot;  Xpi) 


mutilation of the 
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nised most of their faces by 
the moonlight. Now in the 
first place, gentlemen, this 
story on which he bases his 
evidence is a most extraordin- 
ary thing; his object, I take it, 
being that it might rest with 
him to include in this list 
any Athenian he wished, or to 
exclude any he did not wish. 
After seeing this he stated 
that he went on to Lauri, 
and next day heard of the 
Hermae. 
So he knew it was the work 
of these persons. Returning 
to town he found the com- 
missioners of inquiry chosen 
and a reward of a hundred 
minae offered for information. 

Seeing Euphemus the son 
of Kallias and brother of 
Telekles sitting in his forge, 
he brought him up to the 
Hephaesteum, and told him 
exactly what I have said to 
you, how he had seen us that 
night. Now he did not (se 
he said) desire to receive 
money from the state more 
than from us, if we would be 
his friends. 

Euphemus then told 
that he had acted rightly i 
telling him, and now he aske 
him to come to the house of 
Leogoras, to meet me_ there, 
said he, with one Andokides 
and other needful persons. He 
said that he went next day, 
and just as he was knocking 
at the door my father hap- 
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pevror pj GrwOeio Gar Tovovrous 
dirovs’ eizdvta dé attov TavTa 
oixer Ga, 


kal ToUT@ pev TO TpPOTw TOV 
Tatépa pov adrdAAve, cvverdora 
drodpaivwv. <imeiv de Was ote 
dcboypevov jpiv cin Svo pev 
taXavra apyvpiov diddvar ot 
dvtt TOV ExaTov pvav TOV ex 
TOU Snpociov, éav de KOTET XW 
pev mpeis | a Bovdopeba, eva 
avrov npav eivat, miatw de 
Tovtwy Sovvai te kai defacGar, 
dmoxpivacGa. 5€ aidtos mpos 
tavTa ott Bovdcicoro. pas 
dé KeAevery avtTov Kew eis 
KadXiov tot TyAexXéovs, iva 
Kakeivos mapey. Tov Od ad 
KyoeoTHV pov coitus dzwAXvev. 
nKewv edn eis KaddAfov, kai 
Kafoporoynras jpiv riot 
dotvar év- dxporoda, Kai ipas 
avvGeuevous ot TO apyvpioy eis 
Tov emiovTa pjva ddoev dua- 
PevderGar kal od diddvar’ WKeLv 


ovv piyviowr 74 yevopeva., 


pened to be going out, and 
said, “Oh, is it you these 
people are expecting? Well, 
one ought not to reject such 
friends.” So saying, he was 
off. 

In this way he tried to ruin 
my father by denouncing him 
as an accomplice. (According 
to him) we said that we pro- 
posed to give him two talents 
of silver instead of the hun- 
dred minae offered by the 
Treasury,. and that if we 
gained our object he was 
(should be) one of our num- 
ber, and that we exchanged 
pledges of this. His own 
reply to this was that he 
would think it over: we, how- 
ever, told him to come to the 
house of Kallias son of 
Telekles whose presence we 
desired. Again in this he 
tried to ruin my relation. 
He came, so he said, to the 
house of Kallias, and accord- 
ing to agreement he gave us 
pledges ¢ on the Akropolis, and 
we, after stipulating to give 
him the money by “the next 
month, break our promise and 
refuse to give it. Conse- 
quently he is present to in- 
form of the facts. 


CHAPTER IVE 
FIGURES OF RHETORIC, Ete. 


§ 328. Alliteration. 


Alliteration, or the repetition of the same letter. 
e.g. Who shall decide when doctors disagree 4 
Subdola cum ridet placidi pellacia ponti. Luc. it. 559. 


Tympana tenta tonant palmis et cymbala circum 
Concava, raucisonoque minantur cornua cantu. 
Ip. ii. 618. 

Javdrov Oarrov bet. PLAT. Apol. xxix. 39 A. 

It (wickedness) fleeth faster than fate. 

i) TO TavdAe Tatpi TOV pev EE Epov 

raidwy 7600s mapetto; SOPH. Hl. 544. 

Or by thy felon father, for the family 

I bore him, was all fondness flung away ? 

vov 8) dyptots doco. TarTHVaAs 0 Tals 

nrvoas Tporw7m, SOPH. Ant. 1231. 


Cf. Sopu. Ant. 50, where an initial a occurs seven times. 


Instances may easily be collected. Ours is the most alli- 
terative of languages. Shakspere abounds with natural 
and beautiful examples. As is well known, Early English 
alliterative poetry consisted of couplets, in which each section 
contained two or more accented words beginning with the 
same letter. 


In a somer seson, whan soft was the sonne, 
I shope me in shroudes, as I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite, unholy of workes, 
Went wyde in pis world, wondres to here. 


Piers the Plowman 
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Shakspere ridicules the abuse of Alliteration : 


Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blame, 
He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast. 


** Hortatur me frater, ut meos malis miser mandarem natos ” 
of Accius (Cic. Z'usc. iv. 77) is little better. 


§ 329. Anakoluthia. 


Anakoluthia or Anakoluthon is the term used where the 
structure of the sentence is not grammatically followed out. 
It is either natural and unstudied, or artificial and rhetorical. 
It is natural and unstudied in Herodotus, whose irregular 
constructions arise from his writing just as if he were talking. 
It is natupal and unstudied again in Aeschylus, whose 
thoughts“and emotions’ are too big for his words, and in 
Thucydides, who thinks more of matter than manner. It is 
rhetorical in Plato, who purposely imitates the easy freedom 
of ordinary conversation. Sometimes Anakoluthia arises 
from mere slovenliness, as in Andokides. 

During the progress of a sentence a new idea strikes the 
writer ; a new expression is thus introduced and becomes a 
disturbing influence. Or an explanation may be necessary ; 
and a parenthesis, more or less long, is inserted. The 
sentence thus may wander far away from its original con- 
struction. Generally the writer is aware that he has gone 
astray, and goes back, not to the grammar, but to the sense 
of the passage, resuming often in a different construction with 
a particle 5¢, 67, otv, so, then, as I was saying. 

There are many kinds of Anakoluthia, and the figure is 
constantly recurring. One or two specimens are given just 
to show what is meant: 


> A y © la / aD > , 
avOpotv & épaipow Gdvartos 0 avroKTovos,— 
OUK EOTL YHPAs TOVdE TOV pido Paros. 


Agscu. S. c. Theb. 681. 


Here @avaros, the subject, has no verb (yypacxe:). Instead 
of the verb the writer solemnly pauses, adding a second 
sentence nearly complete in itself. 

But blood of brothers shed by fellowly hands— 
There is no age for such pollution. 
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TO TaVTG yap TLS €yxXéas av@ aiparos 

évds, patnv 6 40x90s. AESOH. Ch. 521. 

Pour all the atoning offerings in the world 

For one life spilt—vain were thy toil. 

Grammatically : pdrnv av pox Goins. 

of "AOnvaior voow ertéfovto Kat’ appdotepa, THS Te Gpas TOV 
eviavTov TaiTys ovens, év 7) do Gevoto GvOpwrot pada, 
kal TO Xwplov Gua, ev & éeatpatomedevovTo, EA@des Kal 
xarerov jv. THUC. vil. 47. 

Grammatically it should have been tot ywpiov eAddovs Kal 
xaAerov ovTos. 

The Athenians were suffering from sickness arising From two 
causes, first, because this was the time of year when sickness 
is most prevalent, and next, the ground on which they were — 
encamped was swampy and unhealthy. 

Cf. iv. 23, kat wept IlvAov—r@ rteiye. Ht. vit. 74, cai 
7oA\Aa—apivac Gar, 

One simple instance from Plato may suffice to show how he 
imitates the freedom of ordinary talk :— 

HAGov exi Twa Tov SoxotvTwy copay etvaL... Kat duadeyo- 
PEVOS AUTH, cbogé pot obros 6 dvip Soxetiv pev etvae Todds, 
K.7.A., etvat 0 ov. PLAT. Apol. vi. 21 B. 

1 went to see one of those who had the reputation of being 
wise. And talking with him, this man seemed to me to be 
considered wise, without being really so. 

As if it were duaAeyopevos air@ eddgaca, conversing with him 
T thought. 


§ 330. Antiptosis. 


Antiptosis. The Subject of the Subordinate Clause is 
the object of the Principal Clause. 

The stock instance is ‘‘nosti Marcellum, quam tardus sit” 
for “nosti quam tardus sit Marcellus.” “I know you not, 
whence ye are.’ 

This is a common construction in Greek, Latin, and 
English. 

iréov obv oKorobvTe TOV xpyopoY Ti A€yer. PLAT. Apol. vii. 
21 E. 

I must go on then examining the oracle, what it means (i.e. 
examining what the oracle means, or the meaning of the 
oracle). 
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ofde pev oddels Tov Odvarov ods ci TuyXdvet TAVTUV peyLoTOV 
dv tov dya0Gv. Prat. Apol. xvii. 29 A. inf 

No one knows (with regard to) death, even whether it is (not) 
the greatest possible blessing. 


We may say that the Accusative and the Subordinate 
Sentence together become the object of the principal Verb. 

Antiptosis is commonly explained as above, but the simpler 
and more rational account is that the Subordinate Clause ex- 
pands and explains the Object or Accusative of the Principal 
Clause. 


§ 331. Asyndeton. 


Asyndeton, or the omission of Conjunctions, stock instances 
of which are Shakspere’s 


Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d ; 
and Cicero’s Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit. 
Cf. Milton’s Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
Exhaustless, spiritless, afflicted, fallen. 


akAavoros, adidos, avupevaros. SOPH. Ant. 877. 
Unwept, unloved, unhymned. 


adtoy, epnyov, aroXw, év (Oo. vexpov. Sopu. Phil. 1018. 
Friendless, lone, citiless, midst the living dead. 


The use of the figure is to set forth each idea separately, 
and pointedly. It is so common that further instances are 
unnecessary. 


§ 332. : Binary Structure. 


One conception is stated twice over, so that two aspects of 
it are given. This double presentment enables the reader 
to obtain a fuller view~of the conception as a whole. 
Mr. Riddell aptly describes this artifice as giving a rhetorical 
“binocular vision.” It is commonly employed in Similes. 

av 3 Ayapépvev 
toraro Saxpvyéwv, WoTE Kpijvy peAdvedpos .. . 
ds 6 Bapvorevdywv exe Apyeiours pernvoa. II. ix. 13. 
Cf. SopH. di. 840, 0. C. 1239. 
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Led > A n > A a e cal an 
TOUTG EYW doK@ GKOVELV, WOTEP Ob KopuBavTLOvTes TOV 


> a an > ( - O35 > \ ov oe ‘ 
avrA@v OoKOvVE-LV GKOVELY . . . KGL EV EOL OUT1) Ui] xX 2 es 
Pope. Puat. Crito, 54 D. 
> - “A / > , < 4 Zz 
OU TAUTOV TOUTO Twerov0acwy, ov mae aKodacta. TLVL owppoves 


eiowv ; PLAT. Phaed. 67 &. 
ovtwai cot SoG, ovdéva vopitw Oedv eivar; 
PLAT. Apol. xiv. 26 E. 
Binary Structure in giving two descriptions of the same 
object differs from Apposition, which gives but one descrip- 
tion, though in certain forms there is a resemblance between 
the figures. Asyndeta and Anakoluthia often occur in this 
structure. The artifice is used by all Greek writers, but it is 
employed in an almost endless variety of subtle forms by 
Plato. See Riddell, pp. 196-209, whence the above examples 
are taken. 
Antiptosis is a form of Binary Structure. 


§ 333. Brachylogy or Abbreviated Construction. 


(Including Zeugma, Constructio Praegnans, Brachylogy of 
Comparison. ) 


Brachylogy is a kind of Ellipse ; but where Ellipse actually 
suppresses a word or sentence altogether, Brachylogy leaves 
them to be supplied from some corresponding expression in 
the context. Brachylogy is thus more essentially artificial 
than Ellipse. 

eppacas bréptepav THS TOTE XapLTOS (SC. ImépTepav xapty, the 
x¢pwv supplied from xdpiros). Sopu. E/. 1265. 

A Substantive, an Adjective, a Pronoun, a Conjunction, or 
a Verb may thus be supplied from the context. 

7a pev GAXAa, doamrep kal mdvTes tyeis Erroreire. 

XEN. Cyr. iv. 1. 3. 
€. TH pev GAXa (sc. exoter, supplied from ézore?re). 

In the common phrases ovdév GAXo 7}, Ti GAAO 7H, GAAO THA, & 
different verb of more general meaning is supplied from a 
special verb in the context. 

of Aakedarpovior GAO ovdev 7 ex THS yHs evavpdxovr. 

TuHuce. iv. 14. 

1.€. GXXo ovdev Exoiovv 7. PLAT. Apol. 19 D. 

TavTa Kal Tovey Kal Tdo xe a waoxet, PLAT. Phaed. 98 A, 
supply Kai zrovet, 
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§ 334. Zeugma and Syllepsis. 


Zeugma is another form of Brachylogy. There is only one 
verb in the sentence, but more than one noun. The verb 
- strictly applies only to one of the nouns, but suggests the verb 
required by the other. 

GAN 7 rvoator 7) Babvoxadel Kover 
Kpbwov viv. 
Sopu. El. 435; cf. El. 72, Ai. 632, Eur. Bacch. 142. 
No, or to the winds (sc. pé0es) or in the deep-dug soil bury 
them. 


A violent instance of Zeugma : 

éoOjra S¢ popéover TH UKvOiKH Spoinv, yA@ooar Se idinv. 
Hpv. iv. 106. 
They wear a dress like the Scythian, but (speak) a language 
of their own. 
Cf. the old Tyne ballad: ‘‘He wears a blue bonnet, wi’ a 
dimple on his chin.” 

xpoOvpia xpwpmevor kat rapaKxeAevopo. THUC. iv. 11. 
With energy and with mutual exhortation. 


xpapevoe goes with both nouns not quite in the same sense. 
This sort of Zeugma is sometimes distinguished as Syllepsis. 


1 Cor. iii. 2, yaAa dyads éxétura od BpGya, is a stock instance 
from the New Testament, érérioa suiting yada only. Cf. L. 
i. 64. 


§ 335: Constructio Praegnans. 


Constructio Praegnans is a form of Brachylogy. Two 
Sentences are compressed into one. 


od éder kaxorabeiv TO Tdpate EvtavOo? ovdev pe HPEANCEV 1 
épaeipia. ANTIPH. de Caed. Her. 2. 

Where I ought to have endured personal ill-treatment hither 
(i.e. here, whither they have brought me), my experience 
proved no help to me. 


It is common with certain Prepositions (ets, ev, €£) and with 
Relative Adverbs. 
€.g. Tais ev TH yy KaTarehevyviats (sc. vavoi). 


The ships which had fled to the shore, and were on the shore. 
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keivos 8 drov BEBnxev, ovdels ofde. Sopu. Tr. 10. 
Where ( for whither) he is gone none knoweth. 
drov for éro. Cf. Phil. 256. ’ 
Constructio Praegnans is very common in the New Testa 
ment. <A stock instance is PiAurros edpeOn eis 'ACwrov, ACT. 


Ap. viii. 40. See 2 Trim. iv. 18, Marr. v. 22, evoxos eis Hv 
yéevvav. 


§ 336. Brachylogy of Comparison. 


Brachylogy of Comparison, or Comparatio Compendiaria. 
The stock example is from J]. xvii. 51, xdmac xapirecow 
Gpoiat, i.e. Kdpat opotar xapitov kdpat, hair like the (hair of) 
the Graces. 

“Hoaicrov & txave dopov Oéris apyvporéla 

apOitov aorepdevta, petampere aOavarowrtv. HOM. II. xviii. 
i.€. petatperea Sopot abavarwv. [368. 

Silver-footed Thetis came unto the house of Hephaestus 

Incorruptible, starry, conspicuous among the Immortals. 


Xetpov’ dprévwy vorov tatTnv vorotpev. EUR. Androm. 220. 
1.€. Xelpova apaévwv vorov vorov vorovpev. 
Worse than men this plague we are plaqued withal. 
dpotav Tats SovAas elye THY eoOjra. XEN. Cyr. v. 1. 3. 
Cf. REv. xiii. 11, e?ye xépara dvo dpuora dpvio. 


S 337- Catachresis. 


The use of a word not in its strict meaning. 

trorretw, I expect; Satpovios, extraordinary; Oavparros 
Oavpdcoros, strange, eccentric, funny, capital, excellent ; peyas (se. 
Adyos, Piat. Phaed. 62 B), puzzling ; imeppvds ws (opodoyd), 
I decidedly do (assent) ; dpnxavds ye &s ofddpa, most decidedly. 

See Riddell, Digest, p. 240. 


§ 338. Ellipse and Aposiopesis. 
The suppression of a word or sentence. 


e.g. %) avpuov (Sc. NMEépa). 
és kopaxas (sc. BadXere, eppere, ot yer Oe). 
Lo the crows ! 
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The suppressed word or sentence can, of course, be easily 
supplied. The figure is mechanically and unconsciously em- 
ployed in many common every-day phrases. The object of 
its artificial use is to give brevity and pith to the expression. 


Hiv pev edyas Tdode (sc. evyopar). AESCH. Cho, 142. 
For us these prayers— 


The omission of the Subject with its Verb, of the copula éo7:, 
of the substantive with its epithet or genitive (oi dyafoi, 6 
@.Xirrov), are common instances of unconscious Ellipse. 

Instances of unconscious Ellipse of Sentences occur in the 
phrases ody ot1, pz) 6T1, od Orws, etc., and more or less so in 
the suppression of a Protasis, or of an Apodosis. 


Aposiopesis is a form of Ellipse.! In animated and excited 
expressions the speaker breaks off abruptly, leaving the rest 
of the sentence to be understood. 

pydev zpos opyiv zpos Gedy (sc. Spdoys). Sopu. Ei. 369. 
By Heaven ! naught in anger. 

pH TpuBas €’ (sc. topifere or some such verb). Antig. 577. 
No longer tarrying ! 

py por mpopacw. AR. Ach. 345. 

No shuffling ! 

pn pot ye pious. AR. Vesp. 1179. 

Come! no tales / 


VERGIL’S “quos ego: sed motos praestat componere 
fluctus,” is QUINTILIAN’S stock instance. “Quid multa?” 
“quid plura?” are common cases. 


§ 339. Euphemism. 


The substitution of a colourless or an agreeable expression 
for a strong or disagreeable one. It is the reverse of “calling 
a spade a spade.” The Greeks carefully avoid the mention of 
death especially, ¢.g. érpaf’ d7ws erpage. 

e.g. dro t wabeiv. PLAT. Crito, iv. 44 E, to suffer something 
else. 





1 Aroouwsmnos. Reticentia, Cic. Obticentia, Census. Interruptio al. 
Quint. Jnst. ix. 2. 


2D 
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So we say “in the event of anything happening.” 
€y® yap ety’ éxeio’ Grou topevtéov. SopPu. Ai. 690. 
For I shall go thither where all must go. 
Spoken by Aias when contemplating suicide. 
dédork’ eya 
py por BeByKy. Sopu. Phil. 494. 


Where Philoktetes fears that his father may no longer be 
alive. 


§ 340. Hypallage. 


A change of case, so that a word does not agree with the 
case which logically it qualifies. In such constructions the 
word agrees with a compound expression, so that the figure 
is a form of Synesis rather than Hyperbaton. The stock 
instance is from Horace— 


Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 

Delenit usus, 
where the adjective clarior, instead of agreeing with pur- 
purarum (purple robes) agrees with the compound substantive 
usus purpurarum. 

@ watpoov éxtias BaOpov. SopuH. Az. 860. 

Seat of my father’s hearth. 
For zwatpwas extias BaOpov. 

So Antig. 794, vetkos dvdpdv Etvapov, where veixos dvdpov 

forms one word: Trach. 817, dyxov évépaTos pnzpGov. 

tov 8 GOXiws Oavévra TloAvvetkous vexvv. SOPH. Ant. 26. 
For Oavévros IloAvveixous. 


In LucreETIUs, i 474, we have an instance of true Hypal- 
lage: Ignis Alezandri Phrygio sub pectore gliscens. Mr. Munro, 
in his note on the line, collects some striking parallels from 
other writers. 


$ 341. Hyperbaton, Chiasmus, Hysteron-Proteron. 


The displacement of the natural order of words. Its chief 
use is to give emphasis to a word. It also enables language 
to represent the rapidity of thought, one word instantly 
catching up another word. 


LITOTES. 419 
Ee ee 
Easy and familiar instances are— 

cixé, & mpds Avds, MéAnre. PLAT. Apol. xiii. 25 ©. 
Like the Latin 

Per te Deos oro. 
Certain words in particular are thus displaced, especially yé, 
pévror, ay, ert, tows, odk In ov Pypt, ete. 

Gp’ obv dv pe oiler Oe roratra érn Siayeveo Gat ; 

PLAT. Apol. xxi. 32 E. 
ris fv ev 7 parropeOa pevror TaAgita ; ARIST. Nub. 788. 
tay’ Gv 6pOas tows péudhorro, PLAT. Leg. 640 D. 


Chiasmus is a form of Hyperbaton. Chiasmus is the In- 
verse Parallelism of Clauses and Sentences : 
nav pev épyov wav 8 éxos deyovtas Te Kat TpaATTOVTAas,— 
where the outside épyov belongs to the outside zparrovzas, 
and the inside os to the inside A¢yovras. 


> 9 es ee) a Wf) © XN a 
ovr’ ddtKet, ovr’ GdiKeitaL, OVP td Geod, ovre Oedv. 


Hysteron Proteron (éorepov zpérepov) reverses the order in 
which events. occur, ¢.g. tpadev 45 €yévovTo. 
eéxers TL Keio KOVTGS 5 SopH. Ant. 9. 
GAAjAovs SiddoKev te kat Ppdfev. Pav. Apol. i. 19 D. 
aigOavopevos pev kai Avrovpevos Kat dedids OTe am7nyx- 
Oavopnv. Puat. Apol. vi. 21 E. 


On the Hyperbaton and its forms see Riddell, p. 228. 


§ 342. Litotes. 


Litotes or Meiosis, smoothing or diminishing a stronger 
conception by a weaker statement. A common enough figure 
in all languages, but especially suited to Greek taste, ¢.g. od 
jooov, not less, i.e. more ; ob paddov, not so much. 

ei pév yap tovTo Aeyourw, dpodroyoiny av cywye ov Kara 
TOUTOUS ELVaL PITWp. PLAT. Apol. i. 17 B. 

Tf this is what they mean, I must admit that I am an orator, 
not as they are orators (i.e. an orator of a far higher order 
than, they). 
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yalpovow éeralopévors Tots otopévors etvar copois, oboe o 
ov" éore yap ovK anoés. Puat. Apol. xxii. 33 ©. 
They enjoy the cross-examination of those who think they are 

wise, uithout really being so. It really is not disagreeable 
(i.e. it is extremely amusing). 
xeita Gaver SeiAatos, od pad’ edrvyds. AESCH. Pers. 327. 
Lies low in death unhappy, not all fortunately (i.e. all wr 
gloriously, because unburied : an euphemism also). 


S 343. Oxymoron. 


Oxymoron. is the contrast by juxtaposition of opposite 
conceptions, ¢.g. from the Paradise Lost : 


Our final hope is flat despair. 


Dishonest shame 
Of Nature’s works, honour dishonourable. 


A universe of death ... 
Where all life dies, death lives. 


In King John the despairing and passionate Constance cries : 


Death, death ; O amiable, lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness ! 


éyOpav ddwpa Spa. Sopu. Ai. 665. 
Gifiless the gifts of foes. 
paivetat & bp’ ydovans 
PATH Gpyrup. Sopu. £l. 1154. 
She is mad for joy, 
A mother, yet no mother. 
boca ravovpyjcaca. SOPH. Ant. 74. 
Daring a holy crime. 
eEepO’ ai tpicxaApor 
vaes dvaes Gvaes, AESCH. Pers. 680. 
They are destroyed those three-banked 
ships, ships no more, ships no more. 
Cf. Catullus: funera ne funera. 
Cf. Amsco. P. V. 545, xdpis axapis. Sopw. O. T. 1214, 
yapuos ayapos. 
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Oxymoron is well caricatured by Shakspere : 


A tedious brief scene of young Pyramus 
And his love Thisbe, very tragical mirth, 


Merry and tragical, tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 


§ 344. Periphrasis. 


Periphrasis or Circumlocution is a roundabout way of using 
two or more words instead of one, e.g. “lopivns Kapa, head of 
Ismene, for ‘Topijvy 5 3 Opeppara Ne‘Aov (PLAT. Leg.953), children 
of the ‘Nile, Le. Egyptians (cf. the Hebrew, children of Israel, 
sons of Belial, son of peace, etc.). The word xppve occurs in 
one or two phrases: tds péya xpyya, HDT.; 7o xphya tov 
* yuxtov, AR. Nub. 2. 

Very often the Substantive is used for an Adjective or an 
apposition, e.g. Lloce:ddvos xpdros, the might of Poseidon, for 
the mighty Poseidon (AESCH. Zum. 27); wapGevia “lots, the virgin 
Jo (Axzsou. P. V. 898); pytpds oéBas, a revered mother (P. V. 
1090). So in Latin, mitis sapientia Laeli, prisci Catonis 
virtus (HORACE). 

Periphrasis is employed in the use of Tenses, 2g. péAdw 
momoev, pew tefvdvac (PLAT. Apol. xviii. 30 © and xix. 
32 A), dtiydcas €xer, periturus sum, fore or futurum esse with 
a Subjunctive mood. 

Very often, again, both in Greek and Latin, a periphrasis 
is used for a simple verb, especially with ¢yo, 6.9. év vO Exo 
= diavootpar: ppovipds éxw = Ppovd: Pappahéws Exo = Bappa 
(all in PLAT. Apol.): Aurnpas Exo = Avrovpat (SopuH. El. 766): 
qoovny dépey = téprew (SopH. El. 286): ddvyv AaBetv = 
dwveiv, etc. 

In fact these periphrastic verbs are of constant use both in 
prose and poetry. 


§ 345. Pleonasm. 


Pleonasm or Redundancy is the employment of words 
apparently superfluous. Apparently, for a second expression 
may often define or amplify a previ ious expression, @g. 6 
TTpPAaTHYOS THS TTpaTias, povov Kal? avtov Kovdev’ GAXov. 
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A cognate accusative is a sort of pleonasm, paynv payer as : 
or an adverb with its adjective, péyas peyaAwori (Ke?ro). II. 
xvi. 776, (he lay outstretched) huge with his huge length. 

Adverbs are often thus combined: os dAnOGs ro ovTe: 
madw abOis, ab dA. adOis: erevta pera tatta, The repeti- 
tion of the negative and of av are cases of Pleonasm. 

tt 67 A€yovres SiéBadAov ot diaBddrAXovres 5 - 
PLAT. A pol. 11. 19 B. 
errerky av prot Sox@ A€éyery AEywv. PLAT. Apol. xxii. 34D. 

Periphrasis is a form of Pleonasm. 


§ 346. Prolepsis or Anticipation. 


What is intended, or expected to take place, as spoken of, 
by anticipation, as having already taken place. 
It occurs most commonly with a predicative adjective. A — 
good instance is found in Juvenal : 
Paullatim caluerunt mollia saxa. 
i.e. caluerunt ita ut mollia fierent. 
A stock instance is— 
ei¢npov, & TéAawa, Koiunoov oréua. AESCH. Ag. 1258. 
1.€. GATE EvpHpov evar, 
éGa kuvet bOéypar’ dpviOav capn. Sopu. Ei. 18. 
Awakes to shrillness the birds’ matin songs. 
See v. 14, tuypwpov. 
yovéwv 
éxTlwous tr xovea TTEpvyas 
ofuTovev youwv. Sop. El. 242. 
Restraining the wings of shrill-voiced wailings 
So that they honour not a parent. Cf. Antig. 1200. 
Cf. Eur. Bacch. 70, 183. 


$ 347- Puns. 


(Paronomasia, Annominatio.) 


Occasionally Greek writers indulge in them. 
GAA yap, & MéAnte. . . cadas dropaivers tiv cavrot 
lipedciav, Ore ovdev wor pepéAnKe wept Gv Eye Eloayets. 
Puat. Apol. xii. 25 C 
(See xiv. where the pun is repeated.) 
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Riddell, p. 242, collects many instances from Plato. 
dmectépnkas Tov Biov Ta 76€ EAXSv. Sopu. Phil. 931. 
where there is clearly a play on Bidv (bow) and Piov (life). 
The grandest instance of punning or playing on words at a 


solemn moment is in Shakspere. (/ichard 11., Act ii.), where 
the dying Gaunt dwells on his name : 


Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old, ete. 
So of Helen: 


édévas, eAavdpos, ekertoAus. AESCH. Ag. 689. 
Helen, the Hell of ships, the Hell of men, the Hell of towns. 


Compare the pun made on the rock-built Assus recorded in 
Athenaeus viii. 352. 


"Acoov i6’, ds kev Oaocov 6XCOpov repaP txnar. Il. vi. 143. 


Paronomasia is the combination of words of similar sound 
or cognate form. 


utrum propter oves an propter aves; VARRO, Rf. R. iii. 2.13. 
Triume sind Schiiume (lit. dreams are bubbles). 
doo. Kakav kakOv kaxots. AESCH. Pers. 1041. 
pov?’ 6 tAHpwv dpOds e& dpOGv dippwv. Sopu. El. 742. 
Atrds éavtdv, aitds tf’ éavtov, etc., would be familiar 
instances, ; 
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A 


Ablative represented by 
Genitive, 78-9. 
Accusative, see Table of 
_ Contents, 66-78. 
— Absolute, 95. 
—with Infinitive,! 
158, 179. ee: 
— with Infinitive instead 
of Nominative, 180. 
—in Apposition to Sen- 
tence, 25, 74- 
—— with Prepositions, 289. 
Active Voice, 120. 
Adjectives which take a 
Genitive, 100. 
— which take a Dative, 


119. 

Adverbs which take a 
Genitive, 100. 

— which take a Dative, 


I1g. 
Adverbial sentences, 9. 
Agent, how denoted, 131. 
—— denoted by Preposi- 
tions, 289-90. 
—— Genitive 
Dative of, 111. 
Anastrophe, 289. 
Aorist, uses of, 145-9. 
Sometimes the equival- 
ent of the English, 
Present, Perfect, or 
Pluperfect, 147. 
Apodosis, meaning of the 
term, 195, footnote. 
—— without av, 217-9. 
Apposition, 5; Peculiarities 
of, 24-26. 
Article,2 see Table of Con- 
tents, ch. ii., 27-46. 
—as Personal, Demon- 
strative, and Relative 
in Attic, 28. 


iy | LOT 5 


1 For an explanation of this construction, 
2 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, where 


three heads. 


Article, for Possessive, 30. 


— with words used 2a- | 


terialiter, 35- 
—not repeated with a 
second noun, 35- 
Asyndeton, 24. 


| Attraction, 58. 


13; | 


Attributive or Epithet, 5; 
Peculiarities in Construc- 
tion, 23-4. 


€ 


Cases, Preliminary Note 
on, 64. 
Causal Sentences, see Table 
of Contents, 276-9. 
Causative Active 
125; do. Middle, 127. 
Collective Noun with Plural 
Predicate, 19. 
Comparative and Super- 
lative, 120-3. 
—denoting too great 
a degree, 97, 120, 121. 
Concessive Sentences, see 
Table of Contents, 249- 


251. 
Conditional Sentences, see 


Voice, | 





Table of Contents, 193- ; 


231. 

—— Sentences, 
of, 209-231. 
Consecutive Sentences, see 

Table of Contents, 269- 


examples 


275. 

Co-ordinate Sentences, 7. 

Copula, 1; Verbs used as, 
123 omitted, 13. 

Construction kata civerw, 
24. 


D 


-Dative, see Table of Con- 
tents, 104-119. 


Dative of interest in Par- 
ticipial phrases, 107. 


| —of circumstance used 


adverbially (e.g. svyi), 


II4. ‘ 
— with Infinitive, 13, 158. 


| ——as an Oblique Pre- 


dicate, 45. ; 

Dawes’ Canon, note on, 267. 

Deliberative or Dubitative, 
see Questions. 

Definite and Indefinite 
Sentences, 194-5. 

Demonstrative Pronouns as 
Subjects and Predicates, 
18. 

— Pronouns preceding a 
sentence in Apposition, 


25. 
Deponent Verbs, 131. 
Dual Number, 19, 20. 


E 


Emotion, Verbs of, with 
Participles, 170. 

— Verbs of, with et for 
ort, 186. 

Epithet, see Attributive. 


F 


Fearing, Verbs of, with 
pH, wn ov, 262-8. 
(z) With Subj. or Opt., 


262. 
(2) With Fut. Indic., 


264. 

(3) With émws yj and 
Fut. Indic. Subj. or 
Opt., 265. 

(4) With os and Fut. 
Indic., 265. 

(5) With Infin., 265. 

(6) With et Interroga- 
tive, 266. 


see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 158. 
the uses of the Article are arranged under 
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Figures of Rhetoric, see 
Part III., ch. iv., Table : 
of Contents. 

Final Sentences, 252, 259. 

(x) With twa, as, ozws, 
and Subj. or Opt., 
253. 

(2) With @s, O7ws ay 
and Subj. (not Opt.), 


255. 
(3) cg bi Fut. 
Indic., 256 
Fre quentative, 
tive. 
Future Middle as Passive, 
125. 
Perfect, 150. 


see Itera- 





— Indicative, with ozws | 


| 


Final, 256, . 4; Fut. 
Opt., as Obliqua of | 
above, 256. 

G 


Genitive, see Table of Con- 
tents, 78-104 

— Absolute! 96, 165-7. 

finitive, 13, 


158. 
as Oblique Predicate, 
45- 











in Apposition to an- 
other Genitive supplied 
in the Possessive, 26, 40. 

Gnomic Tenses, 151. 

Graphic (or Vivid) con- 
struction, z.e., the Sub- 
stitution, in a Subordinate 
Clause in Historic Se- 
quence of the Mood 
used in the Primary 
Sequence, 138, 182, etc. 





passin, esp. 386, 404. 
H 


Hoping and Promising, 
Verbs of, with Pres. and 
Aor. Infin., 180-1. 


I 


Imperative Mood, 136-7. 
Imperfect Tense, uses of, 


143-4. 

Indicative Mood— 

— states facts or 
questions, 132. 

—— in the Indirect State- 
ment, 181, etc. 


asks 





see also Oratio Obliqua : 


| —— with ws, as ye, Limi- 
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Indicative Mood— 
—— in the Indirect Ques- : 
tion, 188. : 
—— in the Indirect Petition | 
(Fut. Indic.), 192. | 
: 

' 

/ 





in Definite Sentences, 
104-5 
— in. Conditional Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. ii. 
(az) Present Conditions. | 
(6) Future Conditions. 
(c) Past Conditions. 
(d) Unfulfilled Past or 
Present Conditions. 
—— in Temporal Sentences 
to denote Definite Time, 
see Part II. ch. iii. 
in Concessive Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. iv. 
— in Final Sentences of 
Past Purpose, 257. : 
— in Relative Final Sen- | 
tences, 258. 
— with ozws Modal (Fut. | 
Indic.), 259, etc., 262. : 
with Verbs of Fearing, 
263. ; 
with Consecutive Sen- | 
tences, see Part II. ch. vi. | 
with Limitative or Re- 
strictive Sentences, 274. 
—— with Causal Sentences, 
see Part II. ch. vii. 
with Expressions of 
Wishes, see Part II. ch. 
Vill. 
with Relative Sen- 
tences, see Past it. cc 
ix. 
—— substituted for the | 
Optative by the Graphic 
or Vivid Construction in | 
Historic Sequence where- | 
ever the Recta or the 
Primary Sequence took 
an Indicative. 
Infinitive, see Table of 
Contents, 153-162. 
— Epexegetical, 155-6. 
— compared with Latin 
Supine, 155. 
—— after a Comparative 


with 7 or dsve, 156. 




















tative, 156. 

for Imperative,” 159. 

—— denoting surprise, 160. 

—personal and im- 
personal passive con- 
struction, 159. 





. See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 167. 


2 On the Infinitive as an Imperative see Monro’s pens Grammar, Pp. 
ioliads of the chapter (see especially the Infin. as rapa 
Origin and History of Infinitive, 163), is worth careful pe: 

8 For the Middle and its uses, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 7. 


has ¢ 


| Infinitive, with tov denot- 
| —— in Indirect Statement, 


| ——(and Active) 


ing a purpose, 162. 


178, etc. 
in Indirect Petition, — 





1gl. 
with Verbs of Fearing, 
265.» ' 











in 
introduced without a 
Principal Verb, 398. 

—— and Finite Mood 
alternating in Orat. 
Obliqua, 400. 

——with Adverbial and 
Relative Sentences in 
Orat. Obliqua, 400. 





—— in Latin Orat. Obliqua, 
401. 
Indefinite Tenses, see 
Definite. 
232. 
Iterative (Frequentative) — 
Tenses, 151. 
See Temporal Sen- 
tences. 
L 


Limitative or Restrictive 
Sentences, 274-5. 
Locative Case, 64-5, 116. 


M 


Middle Voice,? 125-1 
ceive) ‘Verbes 
Alphabetical Vise, 127 
130. 
Modal page” with o7rws, 
o7rws wy, 2 
(2) Fut. Pais, or Fut. — 





py, 261. 
Moods, see Table of Con- 
tents, 132, 137. 
N. 


Negatives, see Part IIL, 
Ch. ii., Table of Contents 


. 162. The 


» 157s Accus. wih Infin., 158, 


The Passive 


crown out of the Middle, in fact was originally one of the uses of the Middle. 
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ee 


Neuter Plural, with Verb 
Singular, 15. 

— Plural, with Verb Plu- 
ral, 15. 
— Singular Predicate, 
with Plural Subject, 15. 
— Pronoun, (Adj. or Adv.) 
with Gen. (like Lat. paul- 
lum sapientiae), 85. 

Nominative Case, 65. 

— with Infinitive, 13, 158, 
Lh oh. 

— with Participle, 187. 


oO 
Object, Direct and Remote, 


5- 

— Sentence, 252, foot- 
note. 

Optative Mood— 

— Introductory Note, 132. 

——in Independent Sen- 
tences, 135, etc. 

A. Denoting a Wish 
(an Exhortation, 
Command, or Pro- 
hibition). 

B. Deliberative Ques- 


tions. 

— in the Indirect State- 
ment, 181. 

— in the Indirect Ques- 
tion, 188. 

— in Deliberative 
direct Questions, 190. 

—in the Indirect Peti- 
tion (Fut. Opt.), 191, 262. 

——jin Conditional Sen- 
tences, see Part II. ch. ii. 

(a.) In Future Condi- 


tions. 
(2.) In General or Fre- 
quentative Past Con- 
‘ ai : 

——in Temporal Sentences, 
denoting Indefinite Time 
(which is of three kinds), 
see Part II. ch. iii. 

—in Concessive Sen- 
tences with et xa, xat el, 


In- 





250.- 

——jin Final Sentences, 
252, etc. 

in Relative Final Sen- 
tences, 259. 

— — émws Modal (Fut. 
Opt.), 259- 

— with Canal Sentences 
in Virtual Oratio Obliqua, 
277- : 

— with expressions of a 
Wish, 280. 


—-vused in Primary Se- 
quence, 256. 


Optative Mood— 

the Optative with av, 
found in other Sentences, 
is always an Apodosis 
used subordinately. ; 

— Optative in Oratio 
Obliqua introduced with- 
out a Principal Verb, 399. 

— Assimilation and Non- 
Assimilation of Optatives, 
402-3. 

—Oratio Recta and 
Obliqua, 10. Virtual Ob- 
liqua, 11, 240, 243, 277; 
etc. 

—— see Chapter on Oratio 
Obliqua. 

Oratio Obliqua, see 

Part IILJ., ch. iti. (Table 

of Contents). 








1? 


Participle, see Table of 
Contents, 162-177. 

—— Fut. Part. with Article, 
163. 

—— Neuter or Substan- 
tive, 164. 

— with Verbs of Percep- 
tion, Emotion, etc., 170, 
etc. 

— in Indirect Statement, 
187, etc. 

Conditional Protasis, 


224. 

— Conditional Apodosis, 
227. 

— Temporal, 247-8. 

—— Concessive, 249. 

— Final, 258. 

— Causal, 278. 

Passive Voice, 130-1. 

— Voice, in Greek and 
Latin, 130. 

Perception, Verbs of, with 
Participle, 186. 

— Verbs with 67t, or ws, 





187. 

— Verbs with Acc. and 
Gen., 88. 

— Verbs with Preposi- 
tion, 89. 

— Verbs with Adjectives 
and Adverbs denoting 
Perception in Gen., roo. 

— Verbs with py, and 
Infin., 353- 

Verbs with wy, and 
Particip., 354. See 364. 
Perfect Tense, uses of, 144. 
Person, 2d pers. sing., used 

impersonally, 22. 

Petition Indirect, 191-2. 

Plural for Singular, 21-2. 





Predicate, 1, 13, contrasted 
with Attributive, and Ap- 
position, 5. Supplemen- 
tary, 2, 22; Oblique or 
Dependent, 43-5. 

— agreement of, with 
several Subjects, 16-18. 

—— with Article, 37. 

Prepositions, see Table of 
Contents, Part III., 286, 
etc. 





Quasi Prepositions, 
288, 301-2, 306. 

Present Tense, uses of, 142. 

Principal and Subordinate, 
see Sentence. 

Promising, see Hoping. 

Pronouns, see Table of Con- 


tents, Part I. ch. iii, 
47-63- 

— Personal, for Reflex- 
ive, 48. 


— Possessive, for a Geni- 
tive Subjective, or Objec- 
tive, 49. 

—— in Gen., agreeing with 
a Personal Pronoun im- 
plied in the Possessive, 


49. 

— Reflexive, for Recipro- 
cal, 50. 

— as antecedent to the 
Relative, 52, 7. 4, 55, 7. I. 

Protasis and Apodosis, 
meanings of, 195, footnote. 


Q. 
Questions, Indirect, 188. 
— Indirect, Deliberative, 
190-T. 
— Deliberative, in Subj. 
and Opt., 134-6. 


R. 


Recta and Obliqua, zo. 
Relative Sentences,9,284-5.1 
Restrictive, see Limitative. 


Ss. 


Schema Pindaricum, 16. 
Sentence, parts of, r. 
—— Simple and Compound, 


5- 

—— Principal and Sub- 
ordinate, 6. 

— Co-ordinate, 7. 

— Subordinate classified, 
7-10. 

Sequence of Moods, 138. 

Singular for Plural, 18. 

Statement, Indirect, see 
aoe of Contents, 178, 
187. 


1 On Relative Sentences, see Monro’s Homeric Grammar. 
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Subdirect and Suboblique, | 
t1, 389 (and Orat. Obl., | 
passim). 


— Introductory Note,132. 
— in Independent Sen- 
tences, 134, 135. 

A. In Exhortations. 

B. In Prohibitions. 

C. In Deliberative 
Questions. 

D. Denoting a future 
possibility (a very 
rare Attic construc- 
tion). 

—— in Deliberative Indirect 
Questions, 190. 

in Indefinite Sentences 

with av, 194. 

in Conditional Ques- 

tions (see Part II. ch. 


ii.). 
(a.) In Future Condi- 








tions. 

(6.) In General or Fre- 
quentative Present 
Conditions. 


— in Temporal Sentences | 


| 
Subjunctive 1— 
/ 


denoting Indefinite Time 
Hee is of three kinds), 
see Part II. ch. iii.). 

Subjunctive, in Concessive 
Sentences with cay kat, 
Kal éav, 250. 

in Final Sentences of 
Primary Sequence (see 
Part II. ch. v.) 

— in Modal Sentences 
With ows, etc., as a rarer 
and variant construction, 
260. 

with Verbs of Fearing, 

Cic 205, 1eke, 

alternating with Opta- 

tive, 182-184 (see Com- 

pound Sentence and 

Oratio Obliqua Zassinz, 

and 254, 7. 1). 











Substituted, by the 
Graphic or Vivid Construc- 
tion, for the Optative in 
Historic Sequence where- 
ever the Recta or the Pri- 
mary Sequence took a Sub- 
junctive, see Graphic. 





Substantive used as Adjec- 
tive or Attributive, 23. 

Superlative and Compara- 
tive, 120-123. 

Swearing and Witnessing, 
Verbs of, take py, 353, 
2. 4, (see 352). ; 


pb 


Temporal Sentences, see 
Table of Contents, Part 
II., ch. iii., 232-248. 

Tenses, see Table of Con- 
tents, Part I. ch. vii, 
138-152. 

Time in the Moods, 139. 

Tmesis, 288. 

Transitive Verbs 
Intransitive, 124. 


V. 
Vocative, 80. 
Voices, see Table of Con- 
tents, 124-131. 
w. 
Wish, expressions of, 280-3. 


become 


1 On the Subjunctive and Optative see Monro’s Homeric Grammar (Subjunctive 
in Principal Clauses, 196; in Subordinate Clauses, 201; Optative in Simple Sentences, 
215 ; in Subordinate, 219; History of Subjunctive and Optative, 229, etc.). 
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A 


A privative, Adjectives 
compounded with, take 
a Gen., 22. apvnpwr, 
avijxoos, 98, 103. 

ayaov (ev, Kaxkov, etc.), 
Aé€yw, dp®, etc., with 
double Acc., 72 (for Pas- 
sive forms, see 73, 7. 2). 

ayadAowar, with Dat., 112. 

ayapar, with Gen., 94. 

ayavax7®, with Dat., 117. 

ayew xepos, 87. 

ayvos, with Gen., 103. 

adeAdos, with Gen. or Dat., 


EXO-0 te 
aétxk@, with double Acc., 
72. 
*"AOnvav TéAts, 8x. 


aOUBO, with Dat., rr2. 
aidovpat, with Acc., 75. 


aip®, with Gen. of Charge, 


95- 
aigxtvoza, with Acc., 75. 
— with Dat., r12. 
— with Infin., 155, 172. 
— with py, 264. 
aic@dvopar, with Gen., 86. 
— with Particip., 169, 175, 
186. 


airtaya, with Gen. of 
Charge, 95. 

axodoviés, with Gen. or 
Dat., 119. 

axodovd@, with Dat., 118. 

axovw, akpo@uar, with 
Gen., 86 


aAts, with Gen., 82. 

adtcxoua, with Gen. of 
charge, 95- f 

aAos, adAotos, with Gen., 
103. 

aAdos, meaning Jesides, 62. 





6 dAAos, meaning 77 general, 
6 


Ge 
GAAos O05, GAAOs ElTts, 60. 
adAdtptos, Dat. or Gen., 
79, I19. | 
“Aua, quasi-Prep., 306. 
aya, with Dat., r19.- 
azaptavw, with Gen., 86. 
auetBouar, with Gen., 93. 


| ajed@, with Gen., 87. 


aptve, with Dat., 116. 
aptvouwat, with Acc., 76. 
autve and auijivopat, 129. 


| audi, Prep., 317-319. 


aud.évvupi, with double 
Acc., 72. 

ayd.efn7a, with Gen and 
Dat. , 117, 118. 

— with p7, 17 ov, 365. 

"Av, see Part II., ch. ii, 
Table of Contents, 193- 
231. 
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"Av, with Imperr. and Aor. | 
Indic., denoting a re- ; 
peated act, 151. 

—with Aor. Infin. ., after 
Verbs of hoping, etc., 
181. 

—with Infin., in Indirect | 
Statement, 181. 

— with Optat., in Indirect 
Statement, 185. | 

—with Particip., in In- 
direct Statement, 187. | 

—with Aor. Indic., not 
dencting an unfulfilled 
condition, 216. 

— omitted with the Subj. 
in Subordinate Sentences, 
245. 

— retained with the Optat. | 
in Subordinate Sentences, 





46. 
—with Final Sentences, 


255+ 

—with omws Modal, 26:1, 
Ie 4s 

—with ore Consecutive, 
272, I. 2. 

"Ava, Prep., 291, 292. i 

avayKkagw, with double Acc., 
73% 

avaykaios, construction of, 
159. 

avapipvycKe Twa Tl and 
TW. TLVOS, 73, 7» 3- 

Aveu, gor. 

avip=ts, with Gen., 83- 

avTEXW, with Dat., ori. 

avréxouar, with Gen., 86. 

*Avtt, Prep., 294. 

avridéyo py and mi ov, 





305- 
av7uTo, with double Acc., 
72. 
avtiatpodos, with Gen. or 
Dat., 119. 
avitw, with Particip., 172. 
aEvos, construction of, 159. 
aka, with Gen., 93, 103. 
amayopeva (aretrov) pH, MH 
ov, 365- 
ara\\acow, 
Gen., 99. 
aravT@, with Dat., 118. 
amev0@, with Dat., 116. 
amex@avomor, with Dat., 
I17- 
ameéxw, with Gen., 99. 
arEXOMAL Ma), Hi] OV, 363- 
amore, with Dat., 116. 
—(amoriav mapexer) pH, 
Bn ov, 264, 365. 
Amo, Prep., 295-297- 
amodexopn.at TaVTa TLvos, 88. 
avodispagkw, with Acc., 75. 
aodisop.at, with Gen., 93. 
amokauvw, with Particip. F 
172. 


-oar, with 


droxpimropat pj, MN ov, 
365. 

amoAavw TL Tivos, 85, 86. 

amoAvouat WH, AH OV, 365. 

aopta, with Gen., 52. 

amocrep®, with double 
Acc., 72. 


aroatpépe (47), Mi) OV, 365. 


aroTpeT a, with Gen., 100. 
amotuyxavw, with Gen., 
86. 


| 
| 
[ 


| 


anobevyw, with Gen. (of 
| 


charge), 95. 
arTopat, ich Gen., 86. 


| apyyw, (poet.), with Dat., 


116. 
apko, 
173- 
apvoupat py and py ov, 365- 
ap7t, with Present, 143. 
apxo, senate with Gen. 7 
86, 8 
— a ie and Particip., 
171. 
are, Causal. 
avTokpatwp, with Gen., 103. 
autos, various uses of, 53- 


dpkei, construction, 


55+ 

—with Dat. 
stance, 114. 

—strengthens Reflexives, 


of Circum- 


49. 

— subject to Infinitive, 179. 

avro-dixatocvvy, etc. (Plat- 
onic idioms), 26, 55. 

autos and 6 avTds, 42, 53-4- 


© av7Tés, constructions of, } 


IIo. 

adatpovpac Twa 7, and 
TWA TLWOS, 72, 73, 2+ 3- 

adiyut, with Gen. (of 
charge), 95. 

aptorne, with Gen., gg. 

axOouar, with Dat., II2, 
117. 

axXpEetos, aXPHTTOS, 
Dat., 119. 


with 


“Axpt, quasi-Prep., 302. 


— temporal 
(see “Expt). 


B 


Batvw oda, 77- 
Bapews pepo, with Dat. 117. 
BactAciw, with Gen., 98. 


Conjunction 


| Buagopar, with Acc., 78. 


BAan7w, with double Acc., 


(ae : 

BAaoretv, with Gen., 80. 
BAérw vary, etc., 78. 
Bon8e, with Dat., 116. 


BovAeiw omws, with Fut. 


Indic., etc., 261-2. 


yeAo, with Acc. 76. 


yevw, with Gen., 84, 86. 

ynpotpope, with Acc., 76. 

ypadouor, with Gen. 
charge, 95. 

— with double Acc., 73. 

yuuvos, with Gen., 82, 98, 
103. 


of 


A 


Saxpvw, with Acc., 76. 
d€Socxa, with Infin., 155. 
Sépxouar mvp, “Apny, etc., 


78. 

én, Snore, Snmwotovv, as 
Suffixes, 58. 

SAos, SyA®, constructions, 
172, 174. 

Set, constructions, EEG. 

Set é omws, 261, 2. 8. 

Sevtepos, Seuvtepatos, with 
Gen., 97. 

Ava, Prep., 307-310. 

Sva8aAAw, with double Acc., 
72. 

StadAAaoow TW TLL, 105. 

Svadéyouar, with Dat., 109, 
118. 

Staveww, with Acc. 
Dat., 105. 

ScamAéw, with Acc., 75. 

Scadhépw, with Gen., 97. 

Svadepowar, with Dat., 98, 
10g. 

Svadepovtws Exw, with Gen. , 
97; 103. 

Siaopos, with Gen., 97, 
with Dat. or Gen., 109; 
II 

SiSdoxe, with double Acc., 


and 


72. 
drexw, with Gen., gg. 
Stkatos, construction of, 


159. ; 
SutAagcvos, etc., with Gen., 


97. 

Sup, with Gen., 87. 

éuxkw, with Gen. of charge 
(6 didKwv), gs. 

Soxet, Sox@, construction of, 
II7; 159- 

Syvotv Oarepov, etc., 26. 

Sucépws, with Gen., 103. 

Svovous, with Dat., 119. 


E 


éav, see Conditional and 
Concessive Sentences. 

— never Interrogative, 191, 
footnote, 207. 

éavtov, for 1st and 2d pers., 
50. 

— Reciprocal, 50. 

eyyvs, with Gen and Dat., 
11g. 

éyyuopnat, with py and 
Infin., 353- 
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€y (a¥) for abtés, as Sub- | évavrios, with Gen. or Dat., 


ject of Infin., 180. 
eyKaAa, with Dat., 117. 
eykpamjs, with Gen., 103. 
edet, without av, 144, 218. 
et, 

Concessive Sentences. 

— Interrogative. See In- 
direct Question. 
— Interrogative, with Subj., 

291. 

— Interrogative, with Verbs 

of Fearing, 266. 

—for ore with Verbs of 

Emotion, 186. 

— with Subj., 245. 
el (€av) Kat, Kat et (av), 

250. 
el, et-yap, el@e, with Wishes, 

‘280-28 3+ 
et 5é 7, 208. 
et (€av)=si forte, 208. 
et eav, in Virtual Obliqua, 

495. 
el OV, 347, 358, 359- 
elmep (€dvmep), quasi con- 

_ cessive, 250. 
eixos 7v (without av), see 

ede. 
elxkw, with ere 99, Gen. or 

Dat., 106. 
etut, with Gen., go. 
cipyw, with Gen., 9. 

— Maj, BH Ov, 365. 
Ets, Prep. 292. 
els SidacKkdAov, Aidov, etc., 


7 
eis Toho, with Superlative, 
_ 123. 
eioeust, with Acc., 75. 
"Ek, ’E£, Prep., 297. 
éxart, 301. 
exdidpackw, with Acc., 75. 
exBaivo, with Gen., roo. 
€xetvos, uses of, 52. 


exrAjooouat, etc., with 
Acc., 75. 
€AaT7a, myer Barer: with 
Gen., 98. 
ee, éAevep@, with 
+; 98; 99, 103. 


Endishs, with Gen., 113. 

EAKos ovTdoat, etc., 69. “I 

upovos(éuere), with Dat., 
IQ. 

euTrAcws, with Gen., 82. 

€uTreLpos (cmetpos), 

en., 103. 

eurrodiCopar(eumediov civac), 
Dat. 116. 

— 2H, BH Od, 365. 

Epoutos, with Dat., 119. 

‘Ev, Prep., 302. 

ev, when used with Dat. of 
Time, 115. 


with 








103. 
évdw (exdvw), with double 
Acc. 3, 72+ 


| “vera, evekev, 301. 
See Conditional and | 


Evvo® pn, MN Ov, 264. 

evTperouat, with Gen., 87. 

evtvyxavw, with Dat., ro9, 
118, 

£6 OTOV TpOTov, 261. 

e€iomnpt, with Acc., 
with Gen., roo. 

€ovxa, with Dat., 117, con- 
structions of, 159. 

ématv@, with double Acc. 7 


755 


2 

enaipouat, with Dat., r12. 

éeméferut, with Gen. of 
charge, 95. 

emépxopat, with Dat., 118. 

res with Gen., go, 


Bannon, with Dat., 117. 

*Exi, Prep., 318-327. 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 


| émdens, with Gen., 103. 


emdetkvupt, with Partic., 
187 (see 174 A.). 

émiSof0s, constructions of, 
159+ 

émikoupos, with Gen., 103. 

emLKOUp®, with Dat. 116. 

emueAns, emtAjopwv, with 
Gen., 103. 

émuyseAovpar, with 
Modal, 260-1. 

— with Infin., 261, 2. 6. 

ériorapmac, with Partic., 175. 

—with Partic., and with 
Infin. 

— with wy and Infin., 353. 

emuriBepat, with Dat., 117. 

émumpdetos, with Dat. 5 LEO; 
constructions of, 159. 

eritvyxavw, with Dat., 87. 

evoxat, with Dat., 109, see 
also 118. 

€pnuos, with Gen., 82, 103. 

€picw, with Dat., 117. 

€p®, with Gen., 87. 

— with ~7 and Infin., 353. 


¢ 
ows, 


| €pwT@ (ypounv), with double 


Acc., 72. 
€oGim, with Gen., 84. 
€or ol, elow ol, €v.ot, 60. 
€Tepos, with Gen. » 97; 103. 
evdatmovicw, with Gen., 94. 
evAaBovpar, with Acc., 76. 
— with Infin., 155. 
— with o7ws, 260, with pH, 
BH ov, 264, 365. 
evAoy@, with double Acc., 
72 
evvous, with Dat., 129. 


ede€is, with Dat., 119. 
ed’ & D(o Te), pe 274. 
euavodnat, with Gen., 86, 


SOs, with Dat., 119. 
exomar, wit Mm.» B82 
Meanings of, go. 

expyv (xpnv), without av, 
144, 218. 

€x, with Gen., 99. 

—asa Copulative Verb, 43. 
— B7;.BH Ov, 365. 

€xev, in colloquialisms, 165. 


Z 


GnA®, with Acc., 76; with 
Gen., 94. 


H 


76n; with Presen 
7 Ts oT] ovdets, 62. 
i Kata, % @s (Gore), with 
Comparative, 121. 
7ndonar, with Dat., 12. 


143. 


jptous (0) ToD xpovoy, etc., 


pov (ipev) ad’tav, Parti- 

tively, 51. 

7701, with Gen., 97-985 
with Dat., rz1. 


8 


Oapp@, with Pape 75 
Bavpdcw, with Gen., 94 
Bavpacrtos Oc0s, etC., 5% 
@ryyavw, with Gen., 86. 


I 
iécos, with Gen. or Dat., 79, 


T19- 
iepds, with Gen., 7 
ixavés, Constructions of, 

173- 
iva, Final Conjunction, 253. 
wa av, not Final, 255. 
igopotpos, with Gen., 84. 
igéppomos, with Gen. or 
Dat., r19. 
tos, Constructions of, 110, 


, 119. 

io@, with Acc. and Dat., 
117. 

K \ 

xa8apds, with Gen., 82, 98, 
103. 

Kat, Kaimep, Kat TavTa, see 
Concessive Sentences, 
24) 2. 

kai, joining two Adjectives, 


24. 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 9> 
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Kav, Kav €l, 209. 

kaxodpyos, with Gen., 103. 

K kayabos, 24. 

KaA®, with double Acc., 71. 

Kara, Prep., 310-313. 

Kara TOUTO eival, 157. 

Kataxpivw, KaTayryvooKw, 
etc., with Gen., 95. 

kararoAewo, with Acc., 76. 

kxatadpova, with Gen., 87. 

xeipeoGar, with Dat., 107. 

keAevw, with Acc. and Dat. 
also with Acc. and Inf., 
116. 

xevés, with Gen., 82. 

kepddaov (denigue, 
summamy), 26. 

kivduves €ore py, 9 OV, 264. 

kixavw, with Acc., 86. 

KAtw TadTA gov, 88. 

xowds, with Gen. or Dat., 
79) 119. Be 

*kés, Adjectives ending in, 

Gen., 113. 

kowwv®, with Gen. 
Dat. 84. 

kpar®, with Acc. and Gen., 
87, 97; 98- 

kpimrw, with double Acc., 
72 

kvptos, with Gen., 103. 

kup@. with Gen., 85, 87; 
with Particip. (poet.), 
173- 

kwAvw, with gouble Acc., 
oe 

— MH, BH Ov, 365. 


ad 


and 


A 


Aayxdvo, with Gen., with ' 


Acc., 85 #. 13 with Acc. 
and Dat., 116. 

AauBave, with Gen. and 
Aec., 87. ‘ 

AapBavouxor, with Gen., 86. 

AavOdévona (and Compds. ), 
with Gen., 86. 

AavOdve, with Acc., 76. 

AavOavw, Aabsy construc- 
tions, 173, 174+ 

Aatpevw, with Dat., 116. 

Aetropat, with Gen., 98. 

Ajye, with Gen.. 99. 

Aovdopa@, with Acc., 73, 7. 3. 

AowWopovpar, with Dat. 73, 
2. 3,8and 117. 

Avouredci, with Dat., 117. 


M 


pa, and similar words, with 
Acc., 77. 

paxapi¢w, with Gen. (and 
Acc.), 94- 

waddov 7, with Compar. 
and Positive, 12. 





paxopa, with Dat., 109, 
117. 

pecovex7®@, with Gen., 98. 

péAer por TOVTOV, 87. 

perc, petapeAec, Construc- 
tions of, 89, 117. 

jeéAce prot, preAeT@, with 
ob7ws Modal, 260, 261. 

péAAw, forming Periphras- 
tic Future, 140. 

oo TOS (ri) ov méeAAw 5 150. 

— BH, pH ov, 365. 

pépdouor, with Acc. and 
Dat., 73, 2. 3, and 117. 

— also Acc., also Gen., 
117. 

wéoos, with Gen., 103. 

weatos, with Gen., 82. 

Meza, Prep., 316-317. 

peradiSwpe, with Gen. and 
Dat., 84, 105. 

petraAapBavw, with Gen., 


4. 

peraév, with Particip., 165. 

perarotovmat, with Gen., 
84. 

pérecut, with Acc., 75. 

perépxopar, with Acc., 75. 

péreott, with Gen. and 
Dat., 84, 117. 

peréxw, with Gen., 84: with 
Acc., 85, #. I. 

méroxos (apmeéroxos), with 

en., 84. 

péxpt, Conjunction, 238; | 
quasi-Prep., 302. 

My, see Chapter on Nega- | 
tives. 

uy px for ph ov, 264. 

un for ows uj, Modal, 261. 

#4, omitted after Verbs of 
denying, and py for pn 
ov, 369. 

pndé pydémep, Concessive, 
249. 

pd’ <i, pnd éav, Conces- 
sive, 250. 

pnvio, with Dat. and Acc., 
116. 

PnxXavOuar ows, etc., 260, 
261. 

pexpou, 83. 

ptuvnoKcouat, with Gen., 86. 

pto®, with Acc., 117. 

Bijpov (apriuor), 
Gen., 103. 





with 


N 


vai a. (vj), with Acc., 77- 

véuw, with double Acc., 71. 

vik@pot, with Gen., 973 
Dak... Ter. 

vouigw, with Dat., 111. 


= 
= 


Evvinwt, with Gen., 86. 


0 
6 Bovddpmevos (6 TuXHV), 31, 


83. 

6 (O7ep) A€yw, 60. 

ode, 38, uses of, 51, 53- 

6¢w, with Gen., 86. 

o9ovvexa, for or in state- 
ments, 185 ; Causal, 277. 

oda (Evvoda), with Partic. 
with Infin., 175. 

otketos, with Gen., 79. 

oixretpw, with Acc. and 
Gen., 94. 

otmot, with Gen., 94. 

oiov, with Superlative, 123. 

otos, in Attraction, 60. 

Olds Te, 60. 

olos, Consecutive, 
Causal, 278. 

oia@’ 6 Spagor ; 137- 

otxopat, with Partic., 174. 

dAtyou, OAtyou Set, 825; OAL 
you detv, 157. 

dAtywp@, with Gen., 87. 

6ptAd, with Dat., ro9, 118. 

buvupt, with wy and Infin., 


2753 


e 353- > , 
dpoLos (4vdp.0L0s), T1g. 


| — Constructions of, 110. 


6~or@, with Acc. and Dat., 
117. 


| 6poAoy@, with Dat., 117, 


119; with Partic., 187. 
duoc xwp®, with Dat., 117. 
du00, with Dat., 119. 
ouadvupos, with Dat., 119. 


| Ouws, see Concessive Sen- 


tences, 249. 

dvoudgw, with double Acc., 
71. 

émm for Ozws, with Fut., 
261. 

6mote, Causal, 277. 

émws, Final, 253; Modal 
with Fut., 259, etc. ; in 
Indirect Petition, 2625 
for o7e in Statements, 
185; Temporal, 2353 
émws av, with Opt. not 
final, 255. 

dpyigouor, with Dat. and 
Gen., 94, 117. 

opéyouat, with Gen., 86. 

dphaves, with Gen., 98. 

Op® 7, pH Ov, 264; OTws, 
260, 261. 

és, Personal, 29; Relative, 
57; Interrogative, 56; 
Conditional, 225, 2263 
Consecutive, 274; Causal, 
278. 

és ye Causal, 278. 

boos, see otos. 

Ogov ye w etdevar, 157- 

Os TEP, 57. 

bao7tS, Relative, 


57; Ins 
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terrogative, 56; Condi- 
tional, 225, 226; Con- 
secutive, 274; Causal, 
278. 

oodppatvopat, with Gen., 86. 

ore, a 2343 Causal, 
277, 2. 

ore (and as), in Statements, 
178, etc. ; difference be- 
tween, 184. 

Causal, 276 } ; with Verbs of 
Fearing, 265. 

ort, with Superlative, 123. 

OT@ TPOTH for é Omws, 261. 

Ov, ovk, ovxé, see Part III. 
ch. ii. (Table of Con- 
tents), 345, etc. 

ov Ma, with Acc., 79. 

ov py, with Fut. Opt. and 
Infin., 375. 

ae et (eav), Concessive, 


obbe (wep), Concessive, 249. 
ov, ol, €, Reflexives, 50. 
ovdeis é ostts ov, 59- 

ovK 018’ ay et, 203. 

ovv, as a Suffix, 58. 

obvexa. for ote, 185. 

ovros, ovToct, Relatives, 


Bavp 

ovzos, heus tu! 66. 

ovzw, in Wishes (séc—zz), 
282. 

édpa (Epic and Lyric), 
final, 253. 

oWiwabys, with Gen., 103. 


ef 


madat, with Present, 143. 
nav=quidlibet. 63- 

wavTa eivat, 16. 

Tlapa, Prep. 318-332. 

— Verbs compounded with, 


take Dat., 118. ’ 
rapapinho, Constructions 
of, 118 

rapamAjoLos, with Dat., 
11g; Constructions of, 
II0. 
mapagKevacriKds,withGen., 
103. 

mapacKevag@ Oomws, etc., 
260, 261. 


Trapatacoopat, with Dat., 
118. 

mapaxwp@, with Gen., 99. 

mavw (Acc.), and Gen., 99; 
Tavopat, Gen., 99; Tavw 
and vavopat, "with Par- 
ticip., 163, 170. 

mévys, with Gen., 82, 103. 

meGomat, with Dat., 116. 

wetOov and mov (u0t), 116. 

mep, as a Suffix, 57. 

Tlept, Prep., 332-335: 

— Verbs compounded with, 


————— EEE 


take a Dat. of reference, 
118. 

mepiBddAomat, with double 
Acc., sie? ; Constructions 
of, 118 

meprycyvopat, with Gen., 


97: 
Tepterpt, with Gen., 97. 
TEpLepXOat, with Acc., 


75: 

mepiTAew, with Acc., 75. 

riumAnwt, with Gen., 82; 
Dat., 82. 

mivw, with Gen., 843; Acc., 
85. 

murTevw, with Dat., 116. 

moTevw (wéeretcpat), with 
py and Infin., 353. 

micuvos, with Dat., 119. 

mAeovek7@, with Gen., 98. 

mA€ws, with Gen., 103. 

mAjpys, with Gen., 82. 

mAovavos, with Gen., $2. 

movovpat, with Gen., 79. 

motos; mobev ; in Repeti- 
tions, 56. 

mods and mods (indefinite), 
61. 

WOAE LOS, TOAELO, 
Dat., 119, 109. 

TOAAH THs XWpas, 85. 

moAAooTos, etc., with Gen., 


with 


7= ‘ 
aes Set (Sw), 83. 
TOTEpos ; and worTepos, 61. 
Tov ys ; etc., 85, 72. 3. 
7pakTiKos, with Gen., 103. 
mpacow (mpacoopuac), with 


double Acc., 72; mpaccw | 


Omws, etc. 260, 261. 
mpemer, with Dat., 117. 
Ilpo, Prep., 300. 
mpoOvpovpar, with Acc., 

76; Omws. etc., 260, 261. 
mpokaAovmat, with Gen. of 

charge, 95. 
mpokerpat, with Gen., roo. 
mpos$tdys, with Dat., 19. 
mpoTtyz@, with (Acc.) and 

Gen., roo. 

IIpés, Prep., 336. 
— Verbs compounded with, 

take a Dat., 118. 
m™posayopevw, with double 


Acc., 71. 
mposetut, With Dat., 118. 
mposepxowat, with Dat., 
LOQ- 


TpOSHKEL | OL TOUVTOV, 117. 
Tposkpovw, with Dat. » 118, 
TIg. 
TposTvyXavw, 
87, 109, 118. 
mpoTepatos, with Gen., 97. 
muv@avonar, with Gen., 86. 
TFWAG, with Gen., 93- 
TOs Yap av ; 209. 


with Dat, 





ms av; in Wishes, 215, 
280, etc. 


= 


onp.ctov S€, 26. 

o.w7@, with Acc., 76. 

oKoT® el, Interrog., 261 ; 2 
ows, etc. 260, 2613 my, 
LH ov, 264. 

onovbagu omws, etc., 260, 
261. 

oraciacw, with Dat., 117. 

o7epicxomar, with Gen., 99- 

orehavovpar, with Dat., 
117 

Ba with Gen., 86. 

oTparny®, with Gen., 98. 

ovyyryvecKw, with Dat. 
and Gen., 95- 

cvyyveuav, with Gen., 103. 

ovyxXwp®, with py and In- 
fin., 353: 

ovKoparvTa, with Acc., 76. 

TUNE ee Construction, 
II 

oupfovdAciw, with Acc. and 
Dat., 116. 

ovppaxos, with Dat., 119. 

cupdhepov, ciphopos (aovp- 
opos), with Dat., r19. 

ip mg with Dat., 117. 

Suv, Prep., 305. 

— with Dat. of Circum- 
Stance, 114. 

ovv Ge eimet, 157. 

wears, see Construction 
kava otveow (English 
Index). 

— Verbs compounded with, 
take a Dat., 118. 

ovvado (8dS0), with Dat., 
117. 

ovvaddAaoow, with Acc. and 
Dat. og LET 

TUVELILL, with Dat., 128. 

cuvedovte (cuvtepvovtt) et 
TEL, 107. 

civoda, Construction, 118, 


175. 

odaddopnat, with Gen., 86. 

oxedov ciety, 157. 

oxna Kal’ 8dov Kal “épy, 
24 


T 


Ta TpwTa. clvat, 15. 

Tadc, Tad TaVTA, 52. 

Taco, with Gen., 93. 

TEKH Ploy be, 26. 

Téwvw, with double Acc., 71. 

Tis avTis Hyeepas and 7 
QTY HLEPE, 92. 

rt (Baber ; 3 Tt nabev; (ri 
_EX@Y, TL BovAdpuevos), 164. 


| Timeos, with Gen., 103. 
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Tiw@, TYs@por, with Gen., 
3° 

=. with Acc., 76; 
See 129. 

Twp, with Dat., 116. 

7ts, idiomatic uses of, 26. 

70 LH (um Ov), Tod or TOU 
BH (un ov), with Infin., 
after Verbs of denying, 
etc., 366, 367, 368. 

70 motor, To 7t; 56; 
Towdy, To ToTOv, 63. 

Tovovtos, followed by ov, 

362. 

robeve, with Gen., 87. 

Tov, with Infin. Final, 94; 
see 366. 

zov Aotwov and 70 Aocwév, 
92. 

avw, with Gen., 86; 

with Particip., 173. 

Tou7 é Exeivo, 52. 

Tpapjvar, with Gen., 80. 

tptBwv, with Gen., 103. 

Tupavvetw, Tupavva, 


Gen., 98. 
tupdAds, with Gen., 103. 


70 


with 


¥ 
UBpiGw, with double Acc., 
72. 
braxovw, with Gen. and 


with Dat., 116. 


umdpxw, with Particip., 171i. 


UmEexTpameotar py}, my ov, 


365. 
‘Yrép, Prep. SAr4s 
Umepadya, with Gen., 100. 
UmepBarro, with Acc., 75. 
UTEpEXw, with Gen., 97. 
Umeppuis Oaos, etc., 59. 
twevOuvos, with Gen. and 
Dat., 103. 
brypeT@, with Dat., 116. 
vm Ueat, with Dat. and 
with Acc., 116. 
"Yxo, Prep., 341. 





' 


UroBadAw, with Dat., 116. 
brodvouat, with Acc., 75. 
UnoTTEvw 7}, 4N OV, 264. 
vroteAys, with Gen., 103. 
Uro7@enar, with Dat., 116. 
Urogevyw, with Acc., 75. 


vorep@, wvoTepifw, with 
Gen., 98. 

torepos, wvarepatos, with 
Gen., 97. 


ipiorauat, with Acc., 75. 


® 


davepos, davepov, datvopuat, 
Constructions, 173, 174. 

petSouar (devdwAds), with 

€D., 99, 103. 

ded, with Gen., 94. 

Gevyw Sixny, 8x ; with Gen. 
of charge, 953 0 devywr, 
95- 

devyo uj, my OV, 365. 

$0ave, with Acc., 76; with 
Particip., 171. 

$8ove, with Gen., 943 with 
Dat., 117. 

PtAck@s dcaxemar, etc., with 
Dat. 

dtAcdwpos, with Gen., 103. 

dtAonabys, with Gen., an eee 

doBovpa:, with Acc., 76: 
with Infin., 155; with «7, 
py ov and variant con- 
struetions, 266, etc. 

dpiccw, with Acc., 75. 

dpovrigw OT Ms, etc., 
262 5 My, My Ov, 264. 

dvAacow, ~Opae orws, cies 
260, 261 5 Mj, wy ov, 264, 
365- 7 

dvAacooua, with Acc. 76; 
#7}, BN ov, 365. 

dvva, with Gen., 8< 


260, 


x 
Xatpw, with Particip., 170. 


| xaAeratvw, XaArerus héepw, 
with Dat., 112-117. 
| XaptSopar, with Dat., 116. 
| xapuv, quasi-Prep., 302. 
Xopevw Gedy, 72. 
xen (xenv, €xeqv), with wy 
and ov, (353 
xeav, see Exp. 
XPNTLOS, Xpnorés (4xpno- 
Tos), with Dat., 119. 
Xp@par, with Dat., 111. , 
xeptS@, with Gen., 99. 
Xwpis, quasi-Prep. 3or. 


v 


Wevdouar, with Gen., 86; 
with double Acc., 72. 

WAos with Gen., 98, 103; 
WAG, with Gen., 99- 


Q 
avytés, with er 103 3 
@vovpat, with a3, O32 


with 6 O7ws, etc., 20, 261. 
@paios, with Gen. +» 93; 103. 
@s, Modal, 253; for omws 

Modal, 261, 2. 3; Final, 

2533; with Final Particip., 

258; for asze, Consecu- 

tive, 2753 @s ay, Final, 

255; in Wishes, 280, etc. 

Comparative (also ae 

with Particip., 165, 167. 
@s, with Superlative, 123. 
@s (asp) ov and my, 357. 
@s Eos etzetv, and si 

phrases, 157. 
asTrep ay el, 299. 

@ste, Consecutive, 269-273; 
Limitative, 274. 

Q@sTE pH, with Infin. after 
Verbs of denying, etc., 
366. 

@pedov, without av, see 
é6ec; in Wishes, 281-283. 


ar 
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LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE 
AESCHINES. Choephorae. 366, . oS 239 
142 . . . I 3 . . . 
11. In Ctesiphontem. rs : Bf 1 cad pay . ae an 
86, . 39 | 2575 . . . 265 | 460, . : F 272 
177, : 373 |. 262, - ° e 43 405, . ° . go 
204, : 352 | 290, . 4 - 251 466, . - . 239 
333 - 49,122] 392, - : 136 | 529, . . . 210 
521, 5 - . 412 680, . ° = 420 
AESCHYLUS. 70554 ee ee g2'| 725) 0 a 69 
FS 761, = . . 237 
Agamemnon. Eumenides. 793) E ae 87 
375 ° - 212| 256, - - . 21 800, E : . 379 
67, - 2 = 318 34, = = a 299 1041, 7 = “ 423 
0. s : ° A = e 

coe eee Se 238 6ér, te ae Ae ae Prometheus Vinctus. 
225, = p : 74 10, = ° 2 255 
586, - 4 305 Persae. 12, ° . * 107 
642, = 29 10, e = . 255 152, . ~ F 257 
689, : 423| 49; : 2 2 16 |. 165, : : Z 243 
783,  - Tag TOO, ie kas 82 }-248, 6 =» os | g05 
813, : - 297 | 112, = . - 265 | 285, - - = 347 
930, - » « sO a2, 5 « » (Be5)) ato)” ee 318 
1030, F = 343 | 162, ; = = 26 481, : 4 “ 242 
1067, - 2 244 | 164, E ‘ 102 | 627, - - = 367 
1258, - E 422 | 182, * : . 92 | 650, : . . 337 
1379; - ° 327 | 207; : e 251 7386, ; » < 369 
1400, ° 325 | 310; 3 = III 830, . . 318 
1438, : 40'|| 327; : : ~ 420 | 86s, a = 154 
1439, 21 331, - - rs 74| 898, e a 421 
1487, 301 | 337, - : + 30K |} 904, : : 74 
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LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE 
987, . . ° 93 17; - - 122, 225 L sistr. 
1047, . ° . 136 19, P - F = 459) - - . 383 
Septem ad Thebas. eed ty ks oo PP oaed! 7 
i oe ls Nubes. 
48x, x . = 62 25, M E 244, 250 - 
513, ° e ° 206 26, ° . > 397 5 a 2 5 Pe 
ae megs, +. a, "OP ee ee So 
672, 2 - 289 91, : : - 225, |) J ¥ bd 4 
681, e 411 92, ; ; ‘ 225 eg x ? 5 see 
3 3 t ‘ r 5 ra 
ey as 383 vi. De Choreuta. 299; - . . 373 
’ 3 = > 14 ° : 200 | 341, < Ps e 164 
Supplices. : 5, ‘ 3 : arg | 34> ° . 417 
15, ee 309 oy ie? , ak Nee? Se ooh 371 
594, . ° . 74 ; 499, . a. a = 
‘° . ° e 
a aOenES. ARISTOPHANES. a ad ial > 
Acharnians. 692, - e ° 363 
1. De Mysterits. am 5 é i 4x | 698, he é 331 
30, ° . . 180 12, - ° ° 41 788, . . . 419 
38, 50, 407 Cy See 250 792, + 224 
43, . . 244, 256 94, < : 78 | 819, £ 160 
5°, ° e 41 106, = - 2 56 876, e “ « 93 
545 = a - 223 166, z = 386 | 1027, z : . 150 
57> . . “ 224 196, S . 88 | 1307, - = e 350 
$8, 59) « = e 218 364s J = 58 | 1368, ; 7 e 41 
I, . * = 404} 384 ° = : 123 | 
Re yl ash 5 rs 2, | gage ee ee ee 
ror, . - - 353 | 466, ° a « a ie : . 5 172 
u. De Reditu. IAP iat a) ak ees 
562, . : . 219 
IQ, + -« Be) (Og a! Sat ey ree Ranae. 
12; . ° 223 761, . . . BES 23s . . 256 
ui. De Pace. C550 Ste Warihy = 56 | 2005 0 ae) 4 32 
ggt - ° ° 215 3 . 
ne 362 1000, Set oyeooll 298, i 374 
1001 = - 312,342! 45 : ° I 
ANTIPHON. 1048, e a "52 7 a : x 4 372 
m1. Tetral. B. B. 1055; = at 54] | SOR on Chae aa 
- ? f E 63 1078, - . ° 122} 522, ° . . 356 
2, a 5 . 41, 48 1180, FS “ ° 334! 526, . . ° 356 
oo a = . 369 Aves. 2 ? 3 a 374 
636, . . . 110 
Le ote ai ire 225 545 = = - 137 | - 643 ‘ : Ba 
5) . . . 379 195; ° . ° 278 | 8 2 a 
6, . . . 214 461, . ~ 373 Bee, . r ; =a 
10, II,. . - 45 964, 244 | ss, o aes 
w. Tetral. T. a. Ecclesiazusae. 1459; - . ° 3€3 
105 3 : : 30% 
va = 3 = 223 : = Thesm. 
SES © rc. = 352 pi ie at = 469, oy) iene 28a 
v. De Caede Herodis. 493, + - 265 Vespae. 
rand fassim, . Oy ie Me! as Po eI yl ah oe 
Pe ge | 95% 28 385. aaa Rss nt * gee See 
I> . = em | 99; = - 385 | 7745 y a ; 166 
aa 50 | 99% 378.) 2279; J = © = 9437 
13, 5 s 217, 219 | Equites. 
-m - Sar) = = - | 35,370 ‘ QC ee ES. 
= . . 205: 158, : ; * 377 lynthiac 1. 
16, . s : 223: 926, . : : 261 15, 255 > ‘ 311 


* The references are to the pages of Reiske’s edition, 1770. The numbers in brackets 
are the references as given in the text of this Grammar, in compiling which different 
editions of Demosthenes have been used. Some of the examples, about eighteen, bor- 
rowed from other books, have not been verified in Reiske. They are omitted in this 
list, but not in the text, as they are evidently authentic, and useful. 
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Olynthiac u. 
24, 14 [2, 22], 

Olynthiac 1. 
29, 22 [same construction 


33° 


as in text], 7o 
Philippic i. 
40, x (Phil. i. 1], 239 
42; 4, 320 
44, I2 (Phil. i i. 44], 224 
45, x (Phil. i. 18], . 206 
45, 11 [iv. 19], = 108 
49, 14 [Phil. 1. 9], . 43 
51, 27 [Phil. i. zo], go 
54, 20 [Phil. i. 54], 150 
De Pace. 
61, 17 [de Pace iv.] 76 
Philippic u. 
66, 12[Phil. ii. 66], 255 
De Chersoneso. 
107, 8 (viii. 70), 331 
heseaane III. 
ci 219 | 
119, 8 [9, 31], - 23 | 


124, 19[same construction 

as in text], 314 
129, 19 [129, = ° 17 | 
130, 14, ; 


Philippic w. ' 











141, 3 [1, 141], 265 
De Rhod. Libertat. 
197; 8, 359 
Pro cea 
202, 23, 2 403 
20754; *- . 261 
De Corona. 

229, 16 [21, 26], 331 
236, 10 [12], 260 
242, 10 [242], . : 22 
PARTS II5 | 
246, 10, - = 41 
268, 28 [18, 124], < 135 
269, 19 [r8, 127] - 23 
274, 28, . A 207 
278, 15 [21, 117], - 24 
279, 18, . = + 323 
288, 29, . . ° 323 
292, 21, - . : 304 
30570. 3 : Z 77 
301, 27[18, 220]. 39 
313, 6, 261 
De Fals. Legat. 

343, 19 [19, eh 1c6 
372; I, 267 
3795 75 368 


LINE PAGE 
381, 5, « . . 143 
382, IO, *s . ° 160 
388. 254 oie - : 398 
4055.9 [tx], sie 219 
395, 8 [§ 790) - : 206 
418, 13, - : 75 
434,60, + +. + 266 
In Leptinem. 
460, 2 [20, zo], : 75 
470, 26, . ° 380 
478; 25 [20,73 + 313 
In Midiam. 
S27, Sy as * . 321 
528, 16, . . . 339 
530, 21 [21,51], ~. 209 
582, 25, - F ° 206 


In Androtionem. 
17, E = 257 
In Avistocratem. 


596, 


660, 7 [23, 120], = 16 
In Timocratem. 

734, 2 [24, 107], 278 

734, 5 [37, 28], 34 

763, 15 [24, 203], . 76 
In Avistogit. 1. 

+ ks ye - - 261 
In Aphobumt. 

Sree az. f. - ° 313 

| (826; 12, > 5 5 ‘e 325 

822, 8, P r 325 

834, 23, - . . 229 
In Aphobum u. 

bel oie ee 9 esl Pe ; 572 

Sax, 27, » . . 230 

842,9, - . . 282 


Pro Phano in Aphob. 
(Aghob. 111.) 


849, 24, 257 
In Onetor. A. 
865, 24, 246 
869,9, + + 405 
870, 24, « : - 388 
In Stephanum. 
1113, 4 [45, 38], 164 
In Polyclem. 
1206, 12 [Meid.], 206 


In Cononem. 
1266,2, . . . 359 

In Neaeram. 
1360, 20 [viii. 70], 

Epitaphium. 
1397; T, bd 
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PAGE 


EURIPIDES. 


Alcestis. 


Andromache. 


} <a) e* by Oe MMe 8 


'. 262 


Electra. 
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LINE PAGE 
XXXII, r : 218 
1138, rea 1 
1154, : ° . 344 
Papier se |” 547 
Flelena. 
107, ‘ - 2 360 
176, : < ° 403 
825, : . 206 
885, : ‘ 93 
1358, ape rs 16 
fleracleidae. 

37> : : 306 
230, E - 24 
179, . : 243» 403 
248, . - 265 
482, e . 2 355 
699, . . . 23 
800, ° . 23 
971; : . : 304 

Hercules Furens. 
1054, - + 265 
1435; : . 250 

Hippolytus. 
213, 5 - 386 
497, . ° : 280 
ad io 51 
Gh 6 ee y Eo 
608, . . ° 372 
659, . . . 13 
we = lf 8339 
1103, - : - 22 
I4I0, . . . 280 
1425, : : ° 107 
1601, . . 386 
lon. 
2.7L Ce) 
672, ° e F 403 
ay 4 a on 75 
1523; ° . . 267 
Iphigenia in Aut. 
fo) 6 eyo 
Repeat is = | «244 
754, . 292 
1025, . * . 55 
1047, : . = 77 
Iphigenia in Taur. 
534; . . 7t 
1203, 2 S 137 
1371; . . . 289 
Medea. 

88, < P - 347 
216, « 3 207 
233, a 93 
334; a 82 
627, ‘ 315 
753s : 58 

i018, Fy s 112 
SEGE, | s 374 
1271, ; 135 





LINE PAGE | 
Orestes. 
203s. a ° ° 369 
80s) a lun nies eos 54 
418, ° . e 18 
497; . . ° 101 
529; ° . 23 

22, s F 341 
680, “ 249 
936, = - 172 

1098, J 2 . 25 

1320, : é 149 

1593, 211, 228 
Phoenissae. 

92, 267, 370 
518, . 319 
710, ° ° 169 
838, F . 23 

1215, - ~ 211 
1216, = . 228 
1357) . 360 
1599, . 375 
1621, . . 212 
1624, . 249 

Rhesus. 
5» - . . 131 
415, F * ° 25 
Supplices. 

484, a Seer 330 

97> . . . 836 

1066, a 371, 386 
Troades. 
178, = - a 370 
214, . + . 254 
662, Z : . 55 
735) . . . 24 
818, . . . 332 
905, = e s 176 
979; . : ° 354 
ISAEUS. 

wi. De Pyrrhi Hered. 

32, - = - 107 
v. De Dicaeog. Hered. 

26, . a 74 


vi. De Philoct. Hered. 
6, - = : 


vit. De Civon. Hered. 


Os) phe ante 357 
24 ou | a ene TS7t 


ISOCRATES. 


1. Ad Demonicum. 


20 


15, 60 


Iv. Panegyricus. 
242, 406 


i9 


3? 


282 
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LINE PAGE 
v. Philippus. 
77, HS 3 402 
vi. Archidamus. 

13; 269 
24, - 122 
25 [120], 206 
26, = 242 
89, : ° ° 26 
107 [138 a], . 3 212 


vil. Aveopagiticus. 


64 [152 D], 315 
vu. De Pace. 

114, 321 
1x. Evagoras. 

74; . 329 

x. Helenae Laud. 
28, . 99 
A750) <e 368 
x1. Panathenaicus. 
97> : 20 


xv. Autid. s. ve de Permu- 


tatione. 
339 25t 
_ LYSIAS. 
L 4 49 
2x. 262 
iva ers E 380 
Vii. 27, 2 : 270 
xil. 44, 261 
48, =~ 250 
73) : 355 
pier ve 396 
xill. 83, . 88 
XIX. 39, 97 
.. 49 59 
SER ay 245 
18, » 180 
XXV. 27, 
XXVil. 16, 4 
CK. Ea 5 
PLATO. 
Apology. 
i. 17 A, : 184 
17 B, 62, 222, 312, 419 
ri Me : = @& 320 
17D, : 216, 320 
ii. 18 A, . 95, 159 
18 B, . : 74 
18 Cc, . e 37 
18D, . - 44, 210 
ili. 19 B, = : 422 
19 C, e . 280 
_ 19D, 210, 414, 419 
Vito Ry |: : 22 
20 A, e . 109 
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LINE PAGE 
20 B, . 29, 215, 223 
20C, . - 2I 

V. 20E, . 44, 250, 325 

BE AS. 2 68 

vi. 21B, . 187, 412 

PS a > 225, 249 
BER. 419 

Vil. 224, . ; 68 

22 B(intext viil.), 152 

22 C(intextvi.), 13 

eo ea 187 

22E, . : 270 

5, 23 5.1. 209 

&, 23\5; : 221 

xii. 25 B, 203, 250, 347 

25¢, . 5 422 

xiii. 25C, . : 419 

25D,-. ; 270 

xiv. 26D, . ° 360 

265, . s 414 

xv. 27D, . 214 

Xvi. 28 B ‘Ga text xv. ), 

264, 383 

28c, . : 236 

xvii. 28 D, 212, 224 

28 E, 234, 259 

294, - 413 

29 B, 100, 165, 352 

29 C, 205, 211 


XViil. 


xxi. 


xxii. 


XXiil. 


XXiy. 


i. 
XXXVI. 
XXViL. 
XXViii. 


*¥XXi. 


29 p(int text xvill.), 26 


305, : 351 
201C,. = - 205 
30 C(in text xxix.), 25 
Boras) « - 251 
eo ee : 421 
30 D, 105, 156 
31 A, 204, 210 
31 D, 369 
32 A, "asr, 278; 421 
a2 A. te 68 
32 B (in text xxiii. ys 
298, 316 
a2); 7. : 203 
S0:a. © A 210 
3315, 7 . 221 
25 hey : 420 
as = 219 
33E, : 40 
344, .- . 219 
chit - 422 
340, - 250, 316 
34.D,) 2 203 
ae AS a = 236 
455; - > 301 
Cy) lay” te Segre 
SOAs, vs . 350 
BOE)“. . 243 
37 D, . 88 
38 a, . 205 
OLB, 393 
394, 225, 272, 410 
39 Cet cas, in text 
Kat a), 251 
39 E, 237, 369 
40 B, 234 
41 E, 377 


LINE_ PAGE | 
XXXil. 40D, . . 204 
40E, . - = 
Pome pet 
XXXill. 42 A ‘(Gn text =ily 
258 
Cratylus. 

393, + : - 370 
430°'D; |. : e 370 
Crito. 

ili. 44 D, e - 257 
iv. 44 E, - ‘ 417 
45 A; . 159 
45 B, ° 191, 270 
WV. 45 D, ° 129 
ix. 48 C, s 208, 369 
xi. 50 B, - “ 379 
xil. 50 C, * 211, 228 
5°D, : . 335 
5r aA, . . 174 
XV. 53 D, = - 205 
Xvi. 54 B, ° . 120 
Euthydemus. 
299 B, . . - 228 
gozc, . ° 16 
304E, . . . 257 
BOF BP ° . 380 
Euthyphro. 
12D, i - 216 
14 C, ° ° ° 217 
Gorgias. 
457D, +» + 274) 347 
AS7E, = < - 265 
459D, . . . 349 
477; ee 26 
AIDC) ie Sie eS azE 
470 D, ja, Qt 
489, mh One, if ie go 
495D, .- 2 . 262 
| 499, : - - 25 
506 B, . - 406 
5I4iA, ts ne) ose 48 
516 E, + 2 = 309 
Laches. 
r60'C)\"*. ° 251 
18E, . - » 24 
195 A, . . 301 
196, . - ° 370 
Leges. 
640D, . 6 - 419 
679.G- « . ° 21 
698 c, . . . 113 
jorD, « = 301 
JISE, -« . 122 
7IGiE, , - 205 
721 A, . . 81 
726 A, z 316 
731 C, . 373 
737 E, . 71 
809 E, 335 


LINE PAGE 
835 D, = awe 17 
895 B, 5 6 eae 
g48c, . . . 19 
g42C, . s 2 135 
Lysis. 
212D, . J = 368 
216 G5 - - 267 
220 13, ale 3 rs 267 
Meno. 
70'Ay : : 379 
7O.Cy i= = - 59 
733; -- nn jo 
QO By « Fy < 341 
Phaedo. 
Boe 3F : 4 278 
Go'c;, “5 : 3 148 
61 B, 2 = 369 
62:B;° & i : 416 
658; 3 = . 211 
g's; )- % ° . 
JOA, + . 264, 370 
72 Cy. 6 : 402 
77 B(intext 776), 242 
251, 37° 
84.5; °s ° = 383 
Pig oe . : 338 
84E, . - Z 267 
Ba As? he P QI, 100 
fi Ey 3 = P 136 
A, . 38, 242 
93 B (Phaedr. in 7% 
text). . 25 
954A, - : 399 
98 a, + j= SURaaae 
98 D, : =) ee 
102D, . > : 278 
1o8E, . : : 366 
Phaedrus. 
227 B, > . 205 
Oe a = . 343 
Zep BS Ae . . 40 
230 Dj.) Syn ee 75 
242 c [Phaedo}, 2 16 
260B, .« : 23 
2794, - . : 335 
Philebus. 
13 A, ie = 264, 37° 
oy fh = s ‘ 42 
Politicus. 
276 C [kai et}, . - 251 
303A, .« : . 103 
303D, . . . 32 
Protagoras. 
B00 Fw os . $ 7° 
313 c, a * 262 
ae0'A,/*~. : 303 
321 i - ; 5 261 
322 D, . : 328 
323 C, . 362 
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LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE | LINE PAGE 
Sans) « + = 24°] 615D, .« - , 205] 586, = - 147, 148 
329B, . . 3 206 | 616c, . : - 299] 593) . - - 356 
330D, - +. + 353 632, -. - 415 
gsaD, . m . 367 Sophistes. 659, * : 85 
358 8, : - 325] 235A, . 2 : 267 | 66s, 420 
Republic. Br oe Ee dS ee 
3293, . ; 7 100 Symposium. 690, , - . 418 
eee = OS) TFG A, we BFK | 169M, ee KET 
Ee 24 | 179B, <p ay Reahe Byes a ae =r eae 
339%, - - 192 185, Se 59 
344D, . ° ‘ 45 | 186 8B, . ° 22| 728, . e 37 
3455, - - . 177 | 187 D, be 255| 767, + - 114, 3 
= «es 186 | 189, oN wy = el) TSE ee a oat 100 
352 C, amin’ = ON SEZ, 6 ws 26's)" Sov b a e's) eo ror 
354aandB,. . Be aera, .<. «Ae eeg Brb, fie fal (SEO 
358 B, - : 208 828, ~ p “ 335 
qooc,. - : 213; 403 Theaetetus. 840, . A 2 413 
g00B, - - - 274] 145; = | *) 's )83700) Soto, - + 305 
360D, . A : zer | 145B, s< : £ 267 | 1094, . 377 
362D,_. 3 - Sen 55 A, e ° ‘ 238 | 1114, - . , 337 
362 p(Ointext), . 136| 16983, . . aE || rex, . 44 
393E, .- : 4 256 | 183E, e . 264 | 1131, . 2 347 
ne 8 «| BIE |)-390A, -- = ‘s §377)| 23%, - 277; 377 
404 B, . 250 1242, . : : 347 
405 A, 385 Timaeus. 1264, - 280 
406 C, . . 25 | 25D, = . s 311 | 1268, 4 347 
408 C, . ° 211 | 31 8B, * é ° 145 | 1274, . 377 
412A, = = 150 | 86D, ° . : 23 | 1275, - + . 377 - 
46 D, - . 362 1340, ° . 123 
424 D, a 86 SOPHOCLES. 418, + + + 244 
427 E, a 0, A305 : 
423C, z 25 Alas. Antigone. 
434 8, airs). | xt2 6, : 357 9 «+ 419 
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